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PREFACE. 


THE  ART  ok  TANNING,  and  of 
CURRYING  strong  LEATHER, 
was  for  many  centuries  confined  to  the 
Britijh  ifles:  their  rich  pafturage  produced 
the  heft  hides  in  the  known  world,  and  the 
extraordinary  good  quality  of  their  native 
oak,  gave  the  p.alm  of  commerce  in  this 
article  to  Great  Britain  zn^Mreland,  which 
was  fold  or  bartered  for  other  commodities 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  France ,  and  Italy.  The 
potentates  of  thefe  parched  and  fterile  coun¬ 
tries,  long  viewed  this  profitable  and  exten- 
five  trade  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  as  necefhty 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  all  arts  were 
ufed  to  bring  their  meagre  hides  to  per- 
fed  ion. 
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In  the  laft  century,  the  great  lights  of 
philofophy,  illumined  the  dark  paths  of 
the  mechanic  arts.  France  held  out  her 
royal  bounty,  to  induce  the  learned  of  her 
country  to  inveftigate  the  procefies  of  her 
manufactures,  and  to  remove  thofe  obfta- 
cles  and  abfurdities,  to  which  all  manufac¬ 
turers  feem  obftinately  chained  and  fettered. 
National  edicts  lucceeded  thefe  difcoveries, 
and  the  ignorant  operator  was  punifhed  with 
confi [cation  of  his  goods,  if  he  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  methods  laid  down  by  thefe 
learned  men,  when  approved  of  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Intend- 
ant  of  Commerce. 

Vvhilft  our  rival  in  trade  was  making 
fuch  ftrides  towards  the  perfection  of  her 
manufactures,  and  was  daily  feducing  our 
artifts  under  her  protection,  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  were  funk  in  a  lethargy,  from 
which  they  are  now,  too  late,  recovering. 

In  the  Art  of  Tanning,  great  im- 
provements  have  been  made  in  every  (late 
of  Europe,  vvhilft  we  ftill  purfue  the  method 
prafti fed  by  our  fore-fathers  a  thoufand 
years  ago.  The  high  value  of  our  lands, 
and  the  cutting  down  of  our  woods,  have 
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raifed  the  prices  of  raw  hides  and  of  hark  fo 
much,  that  of  late  years  the  tannery  of  Ire¬ 
land  has  been  aiding  trade  ;  which,  added 
to  the  progrefs  made  in  this  manufacture  by 
foreigners,  who  now  chiefly  fupply  their 
own  markets,  has  caufed  the  export  of  tan¬ 
ned  leather  to  decline,  and  that  of  raw  hides 
to  increafe  to  the  lofs  of  500,00 o\. per  annum 
to  this  impoverifhed  country. 

The  Dublin  Society  forefeeing  this  ca¬ 
lamity  for  a  feries  of, years,  offered  con- 
flderable  premiums  for  the  difcovery  of  a 
fubftitute  for  oak-bark  :  heath,  briers,  tor- 
mentil,  oak  faw-duft,  and  many  other  vege¬ 
tables  were  recommended  ;  but,  after  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  they  were  found  not  to 
have  fufflcient  ftrength  for  thick  leather,  or 
were  not  to  be  had  in  quantity  to  anfwer  the 
national  demand. 

In  the  year  1746,  a  cow  fkin  and  a  calf 
fkin  were  laid  before  the  Society  by  Henry 
Send,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Armagh ,  which 
he  declared  he  had  tanned  with  the  bark  of 
the  common  Scotch  Fir  only,  without  any 
other  bark.  They  were  examined  by  feveral 
perfons  well  (killed  in  leather,  and  were 
judged  by  them  to  be  very  well  tanned. 
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Thefe  fkins  remained  in  his  bark-vat  hue 
three  months  and  a  half;  he  put  twenty 
pounds  weight  of  dried  bark,  free  of  the 
outfide  hufky  excrefcence,  in  his  vat  ;  but 
for  foal-leather,  a  greater  quantity  of  bark, 
and  a  much  longer  time  for  lying  in  the  vat, 
is  neceifary. 

The  Society  flrcngly  recommended  this 
experiment,  and  requefted  fuch  as  had  this 
fpecies  of  wood  growing  on  their  eftates,  to 
cut  down  the  trees  in  the  month,  of  May* 
June*  or  July  next  enfuing ;  but  no  one  had 
the  fpirit  to  porfue  Mr.  Bond' s  difcovery. 

In  the  year  1 768,  Dr.  Mac  Bride ,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  extenfive  chemical  knowledge, 
difcovered  a  method  of  fhortening  the  tan¬ 
ning,  and  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
leather. 

This  difcovery  took  its  rife  from  a  feries 
of  experiments,  which  were  originally  infti- 
tuted  and  carried  on  with  a  view  of  improv¬ 
ing  certain  branches  of  medical  knowledge, 
^nd  thus,  like  mod  other  difeoveries,  fprung 
from  a  fonree  whence  it  could  lead  of  all 
have  been  expe&ed. 
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The  Dodor  having  communicated  the 
importance  of  his  difcovery  to  the  Society, 
at  his  requeft,  they  engaged  Mr.  Laban ,  a 
fkilful  tanner,  to  make  a  trial  of  this  new 
method,  and  the  Society  paid  the  expence 
of  fitting  up  an  old  tan  yard  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  eftimated  at  fifty  pounds. 
A  committee  of  the  Society  frequently  vi- 
fited  the  procefs  ;  and,  in  September ,  176S, 
they  made  the  following  report,  viz. 

That  eighty  dozen  of  calve  fkins  had 
been  made  and  fold,  which  were  not  longer 
in  finilhing  than  three  months,  and  would 
have  been  done  in  a  much  fborter  time,  had 
the  alterations  in  the  tan-yard  been  com¬ 
pleted.  That,  in  the  Dodor’s  new  method, 
the  bark  which  has  been  exhaufted  in  the 
common  way,  is  made  ufe  of  with  greater 
advantage,  and  produces  a  great  laving  in 
bark. 

That  from  a  variety  of  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Laban  it  appeared,  that  two  months 
is  the  fpace  of  time  required  by  the  new 
method  of  tanning  calve  fkins  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  although  it  is  pradicable  to  tan  (mail 
quantities  completely  within  the  fpace  of  ten 
days. 
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That  this  method  is  fo  extremely  fimple 
and  eafy,  that  it  may  be  introduced  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  common  tan-yards,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  no  other  alteration  than  that  the  tan- 
vats  be  defended  againfl  rain.  That  the 
expence  of  the  *  new-difcovered  materials 
and  of  the  utenfils  for  preparing  them  is  fo 
trifling,  that  they  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  five  fhillings  per  cent .  on  the  value  of 
the  goods  tanned. 

The  Committee  of  Commerce  having 
taken  this  branch  of  trade  into  their  confi- 
deration,  fpent  feveral  weeks  of  the  laft 
winter,  with  indefatigable  attention  in  their 
enquiries. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  examination,  they 
called  on  Mr.  Laban  (who  had  then  retired 
from  the  bufinefs)  for  further  information 
of  the  importance  of  this  difcovery  ;  and  he 
laid  before  the  Committee  the  following 
comparative  view  of  the  expence  of  Dr. 
Mac  Bride's  method,  and  of  the  common 
method  if  ill  pradfifed,  by  which  the  profits 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former  more 
than  twenty  per  cent, 
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Firft  Coft  and  Expences  of  100  hides 
Tanned  into  Uppers,  by  the  Old 
Method. 

1.  s.  d. 

100  hides,  at  il.  5s .per  hide  125  o  o 
Interefl,  at  6  per  cent .  for  18 
months,  the  ufual  time  re¬ 
quired  to  tan  thefe  hides  1 1  5  o 
100  barrels  of  bark,  at  61.  10s. 

per  ton  —  —  —  48  15  o 

Journeymens  wages  for  18 

months  on  100  hides  —  7  16  o 

N.  B,  One  man  will  work  500 
hides  in  one  year,  liming, 
mafterings,  &c.  at  is.  per 

hide  —  — —  5;  o  o 


197  16  o 
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Firft  Co  ft  and  Expences  of  100  hides 
Tanned  into  Uppers,  by  Dr.  Mac 
Bride’s  Method. 

1.  s.  d. 

ioo  hides,  at  il.  5s.  per  hide  125  o  o 
I  mere (1,  at  6  per  cent,  for  12 

months  at  mod  —  — .  7  10  o 

80  barrels  of  bark,  at  61.  10s. 

per  ton  —  _  _  Qc  D 

Journeymens  wages  — .  —  5  *  Q 
Diming,  &c.  —  — .  5.  o  0 


181  14,  ® 

in  favour,  of  the  new  method  16  2  o 


197  16  o 


EirllCoft  and  Expences  of  100  hides 
Tanned  into  Soal  Leather,  by  the 
Old  Method.  X 

i.*  3  1 

100  hides,  at  il.  5s.  per  hide  i2<?  o  o 

Intereft,  as  before  _ .  ,,  ® 

Bark,  as  before  _  _  48,5  Q'. 

Wages,  ditto  —  _  7  16  o 

To  raifing  the  hides,  at  2s.  per 

h5de  '  -  ‘  -  L.  10  0  Q 


202  16  o 
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Birft  Coft  and  Expences  of  Tanning 
ioo  Hides  into  Soal  Leather,  by 
Dr.  Mac  Bride’s  Method. 


1; 

s; 

d0 

300  hides,  as  before  —  —  125 

0 

0 

So  barrels  of  bark,  ditto  —  20 

0 

0 

Intereft  for  9  months,  at  6 per 

cent .  —  —  — »  5 

12 

6 

Journeymens  wages  for  nine 

months  on  100  hides  - —  3 

18 

0 

To  railing,  &c.  at  6d.  per  hide  2 

iO 

0 

17  6 

,  0 

6 

In  favour  of  the  new  method  26 

15 

6 

20  2 

16 

O 

Which  faying 'Of  2 61.  15s.  6d.  added  to 
16I.  2s.  makes  42I.  17s.  6d.  faving  on  400]. 
L2S.  And  a  further  profit  is  faid  to  arife  to 
this  new  method,  by  encreafing  the  weight 
and  folidity  of  the  leather  about  eight 
pounds  in  leventy* 

It  appears  that  the  DodtorY  difcovery 
confifts  partly  in  rendering  the  hides  more 
fufceptible  of  the  impreffion  of  the  ooze, 

and 
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and  partly  in  making  the  ooze  more  pene¬ 
trating  ;  but  as  he  has  hitherto  thought 
proper  to  communicate  his  fecret  only  to 
one  company,  who  carry  on  the  bufinefs  at 
Belfaft ,  the  puhlick  are  hitherto  deprived. 

of  the  benefit  which  might  arife  from  it. 

¥ 

A  letter  was  produced  to  the  Committee 
of  Commerce,  from  Mr.  Mac  Tier>  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  this  company,  in 
which  he  declares,  that  the  time  fufficient 
for  tanning  butts  or  uppers  thoroughly,  by 
the  Doctor’s  method,  is  from  fix  to  nine 
months,  according  to  their  weight,  and  that 
the  very  heavieft  foal  leather  does  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ten  months. 

More  than  th’ree  hundred  hides  have  been 
brought  from  this  tannery,  and  fold  in 
Dublin ,  and  feveral  have  been  exported  to 
Spain  :  no  complaints  have  hitherto  been 
made  of  the  quality  of  this  leather,  and 
probably  another  feafon  will  confirm  this 
dilcovery  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland » 

The  tanners  of  London  have  of  late  ap¬ 
plied  boiling  water,  or  boiling  [pent  coze% 
on  the  tan  cakes,  now  generally  thrown 
away  or  fold  to  the  poor  for  fuel :  by 
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this  application  of  hot  water,  a  ftronger 
ooze  is  obtained,  than  was  at  fir  ft  produced 
from  the  new  bark,  not  can  all  its  ftrength 
be  extracted  by  the  firft  boiling:  it  is  ufed 
in  the  common  manner  when  cold.  This 
muft  be  a  very  great  laving  of  bark,  and 
feems  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Irijh 
tanner?,  who  buy  their  bark  at  fo  dear  a 
rate;  particularly  if  they  follow  the  method 
of  jc ouring  with  bark  liquor,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  following  treatife. 

It  is  certain  that  no  ligneous  fubftance 
will  produce  all  its  aftringent  lalts,  without 
hot  water,  and  as  a  proof  that  they  are  not 
all  extra&ed  from  the  bark  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
hot-beds  made  with  the  old  tan  cakes  ufu- 
ally  purchafed  by  the  gardeners,. 

And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that 
coppice-oak-wood,  or  branches,  cut  and 
ground  as  bark,  will  be  found  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  water,  to  render  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  fpecific  gravity,  a  ftronger 
ooze  than  the  bark  itfelf,  though  more  flow 
in  parting  with  its  lalts. 

The  Society  have  been  pleafed  to 
charge  me  with  the  publication  of  this 

treatife* 
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treatife.  I  have  accepted  the  laborious  tafk 
with  pleafure,  being  perfuaded  my  time 
cannot  be  employed  in  a  more  national 
object.  I  flatter  myfelf  the  generoflty  of 
that  patriotic  fociety  in  printing  and  diiperf- 
ing  this  work,  at  their  expence  to  the 
tanners  of  Ireland ,  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  encreafe  of  the  exports  of  tanned  lea¬ 
ther,  the  natural  commodity  of  this  country,, 
to  its  utmolt  bounds. 

The  French  manufacturers  abound  with 
technical  terms;  where  thofe  of  the  Irifh- 
tanners  correfponded,  I  have  made  ufe  of 
them,  and  where  deficient,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  the  procefs  by  the  moft 
familiar  exprefllons,  fo  as  to  render  it  in* 
tdligible  to  thofe,  for  whofe  ofe  it  was 
intended. 

C.  V.  A  Member  of  the  Society* 

Dublin,  Oft.  n 
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PREMIUMS  for  importing  Bark,  and 
exporting  Leathern  Goods. 

A  premium  of  ten  (hillings  per  ton  will  be 
given  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  (hall 
import  into  this  kingdom  good  and  mer¬ 
chantable  oak- bark  fit  for  tanning,  from 
the  eaft  and  northern  countries,  Spam y 
Holland ,  or  America ,  between  the  i  ft  day 
o {November,  1773,  and  die  day  of 
November ,  1774,  provided  that  the  faid 
premiums  fhall  not  exceed  the  fum  of 
300I.  and  if  it  fhould,  then  the  faid  fum 
of  300L  to  be  divided  proportionably  to 
the  importers,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fuch  bark  by  each  of  them  refpe&ivdy 
imported. 

To  be  adjudged  the  10th  of  November , 

1774. 

A  premium  of  iol.  per  cent,  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  all  kinds  of  leathern  goods, 
that  fhall  be  well  and  merchantably 
wrought  up  and  exported  between  the 
ift  of  November ,  17731  and  the  id  day 
of  November ,  1774,  provided  the  amount 
of  the  faid  premiums  adjudged  to  the 
claimants,  fhall  not  exceed  200I.  and  if 

itc 
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it  fhould,  then  the  fum  of  200].  to  be 
divided  proportionably  to  the  claimants, 
according  to  the  value  of  leathern  goods 
of  all  kinds,  by  each  of  them  refpedtively 
.exported,  and  the  laid  leathern  goods  for 
exportation,  {hall  be  fubject  to  the  infpec- 
tion  of  a  perfon  to  be  employed  by  the* 
Society. 

To  be  adjudged  the  1.0th  of  Ncv.em - 
her,  1774. 
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Of  Hides  and  their  Qualities, 

THE  Irijh  Hides  are  naturally  thick,  and 
fill  better  than  thofe  of  France ,  owing  to 
the  excellent  pafturage  of  Ireland ;  the 
market  for  thefe  is  at  Namur.  Hides  with  black 
hair  are  not  efteemed  i  this  is  one  of  the  many  ri¬ 
diculous  notions  which  prevail  amongfi:  Artifis, 
which  a  phyfical  knowledge  only  can  remove,  and 
hitherto  this  has  not  gained  fufficient  ground  to 
expel  thefe  vulgar  ideas. 

The  Hides  of  Bulls  are  lefs  folid,  make  a  thin¬ 
ner  Leather  than  others,  but  yet  firong  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  animals  grow  fatter 
by  being  deprived  of  their  genital  parts,  their 
Hides  mull  grow  thicker,  more  full  of  juice,  and 
of  a  more  flexible  texture.  Therefore  the  Leather 
of  Bulls  fhould  only  be  worked  up  into  infide  foals 
and  women’s  fhoes. 

I  obferve  that  in  England  as  well  as  in  France , 
Cow  Hides  are  efteemed  ftronger  and  better  than 
Oxen  ;  but  Bulls  Hides  ftill  have  their  value. 
Ior  this  reafon,  the  Tanners  pretend  that  they  buy 
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none  but  Cow  Hides,'  and  the  Butchers  will  tell 
you  they  kill  none  but  Oxen,  becaufe  the  flefh  is 
mod  valued  for  the  Table,  fo  that  it  is  become  a 
proverb  in  France ,  to  fay  with  the  Tanners,  all 
Oxen  arc  Cows,  and  with  the  Butchers,  all  Cows 
are  Oxen . 


Of  Green  Hides . 

It  is  ufual  in  France  to  weigh  the  Hides  green, 
a  id  to  mark  the  weight  by  certain  cuts  or  nicks  in 
the  tail. 

Hides  are  counted  fmall,  and  of  lefs  value  in 
proportion,  when  they  weigh  60  pounds  or  under  j 
when  they  exceed  60  pounds,  they  are  bought  as 
large  Hides  ;  the  highefl  is  35  livres  the  hundred 
weight,  that  is  7  fols  a  pound,  but  this  includes 
the  horns,  ears,  part  of  the  fkull,  dirt,  water,  and 
blood,  collected  in  the  llaughter-houfe. 

To  indemnify  the  Merchants  for  this  wafte,  an 
abatement  is  made  from  2  livres  10  fols,  to  5 
livres  in  every  ten.  So  that  a  green  Hide  in  the 
hair  as  taken  from  the  carcafe,  is  reduced  by  this 
allowance  5,  6,  or  7  fols.  The  price  varies  of¬ 
ten  *,  in  1745,  when  there  was  a  murrain  among 
the  horned  cattle,  and  alfo  a  war,  the  value  was 
encreafed  one  half. 

Cuftom  has  prevailed  time  immemorial,  to 
weigh  and  fell  the  Hides  in  the  Hair,  with  horns, 
ears,  lips,  &c.  and  in  that  ftate  forne  will  weigh 
IOO  pounds  ;  but  the  lofs  in  weight  after  being 
tanned  and  dried,  is  confiderable,  lometimes  more 
than  half  the  firft  weight. 
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The  Butcher,  to  encreafe  his  profit,  often  im- 
pofes  on  the  Buyer  by  thefe  means,  lit,  by  keep¬ 
ing  his  cattle  in  a  ftable  with  little  or  no  litter,  in 
-order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  muck  and  dirt  on 
the  belly  and  tail:  2dly,  by  leaving  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  Ikull  and  bones  of  the  head  :  3 d I y , 
by  fteeping  the  Hide  in  the  water,  blood,  and 
dirt  of  the  {laughter- houfe  ;  but  the  Buyer  mult 
examine  and  guard  again!!  all  thefe  impofitions. 

Of  Salted  Hides * 

Such  Hides  as  the  Butchers  cannot  immediately 
difpofe  of  to  the  Tanners*  rtiult  be  faked,  lelt 
they  putrify  and  corrupt;  this  is  done  with  3 
pounds  and  a  half,  or  4  pounds  of  Salt  (de  morue) 
or  Salt  mixed  with  Alum,  which  is  lightly  fcat- 
tered  over  the  flefh  fide,  obferving  to  put  a  little 
more  at  the  head,  and  along  the  back  and  edges, 
as  being  the  molt  difficult  parts  to  fave. 

In  winter*  it  will  require  fometimes  8  or  10 
pounds  of  Salt  to  a  Hide,  becaufe  they  dry  but 
flowly,  and  the  danger  of  putrefaction  at  that  fea- 
fon  continues  longer. 

The  Butchers  of  Parity  who  ufually  deliver  their 
Hides  every  1  5  days  or  3  weeks,  and  fometimes 
longer,  mult  of  neceffity  fait  their  Hides,  and 
they  allow  the  Tanner  5  pounds  in  every  Hide  to 
be  deduCted  from  the  weight. 

In  1673,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
Butchers  and  -Farmers  General  of  France ,  by 
which  they  were  obliged  to  furniffi  the  Butchers 
with  Salt  feraped  up  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
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veflels  which  had  been  employed  on  the  New * 
foundland  Fifheries,  and  on  taking  the  Cod  out  of 
the  hold  of  the  veffel,  a  great  quantity  of  Salt 
falls  off;  it  is  thus  collected  for  the  ufe  of  fa! ting 
Hides  only  (hence  it  is  called  Salt  of  Morue,  or 
of  Cod).  This  agreement  was  renewed  in  1726, 
when  it  was  dipulated  that  the  Butchers  fhould 
pay  16  livres  19  fols  for  a  minot  (or  J  of  a  fextier) 
of  this  Salt,  befides  the  expence  of  Officers,  Mea- 
furers,  Porters,  &c. 

Every  Butcher  mud  return  the  number  of  cattle 
he  propofes  to  kill  the  month  following,  and  the 
quantity  of  Salt  he  {hall  have  occafion  for,  com¬ 
puting  4  pounds  of  Salt  for  every  hide. 

The  Hungarian  Leather  Tanners  alfo  are  fup- 
plied  with  this  Salt,  on  condition  that  they  mix  in 
every  minot  (or  J  of  a  fextier)  8  pounds  of  pound¬ 
ed  Alum  at  their  own  cod,  and  alfo  adies  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  making  ufe  of  this  Salt  in  their  kitchens, 
or  for  domestic  ufe. 

So  that  Tanners  Salt  Bands  them  in  25  livres  a 
minot,  or  4  fols  a  pound,  indead  of  12  fols,  the 
price  of  the  common  Salt.  The  mixture  of  Alum 
renders  this  Salt  ufelefs  for  any  other  purpofe. 

In  the  fea-ports  they  ufe  the  word  of  Salts 
(called  the  Sardina  Salt,  another  pickled  fifh)  and 
the  Butchers  thus  fituated,  would  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  if  the  Farmers  General  had  not  an  eye 
over  them. 

The  Hides  being  falted,  they  are  folded  in  two, 
lengthways,  fo  that  each  extremity  falls  on  its  op- 
pofitej  then  they  are  folded  again,  beginning 
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with  the  pattes,  then  the  navel  towards  the  back’ 
then  head  to  tail,  and  tail  to  head  ;  this  folding  is 
finifhed  by  another  which  doubles  the  whole,  and 
forms  a  fquare  from  one  to  two  feet  on  each  fide. 

The  faked  Hides  are  piled  in  threes  and  fours  in 
a  pile,  and  they  are  thus  left  that  the  Salt  may 
penetrate  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days. 

When  the  Salt  has  had  time  to  penetrate  the 
texture  of  the  Hides,  they  may  be  dried  without 
danger  of  corrupting  ;  tor  this  purpofe,  they  are 
extended  on  a  perch,  the  iledi  fide  outwards,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  more  than  half  from  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters  hang  down  on  one  fide,  that  the  tender  and 
thin  parts  may  not  dry  quicker  than  the  thickefL 

It  commonly  requires  8  days  in  fummer,  and  1 5 
in  winter  to  dry  a  Hide.  When  dry,  they  lofe 
about  four-feveriths  of  the  weight  as  delivered  from 
the  carcafe;  thus  a  Hide  green  of  70  pounds,  con¬ 
tains  40  pounds  of  fuperfluous  moifture,  and  will 
weigh  but  30  when  dried. 

Of  wafting  the  Hides . 

When  the  Hides  are  green,  that  is,  when  they 
are  frefh,  they  are  plunged  into  water,  to  cleanfe 
them  from  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  daughter - 
houfe  ;  this  is  an  occupation  fo  neceffary,  that 
every  Tannery  fhould  be  fixed  on  the  banks  of  a 
running  ftream,  the  water  of  which  muft  not  be 
fo  bard  and  aftringent  as  well-water  ;  if  the  ftream 
be  rapid,  the  Hides  muft  be  fattened  to  two  pofts 
fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
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Dried  Hides  are  likewife  plunged  into  water,, 
but  require  a  longer  time  to  foften  than  green 
Hides. 

They  are  taken  out  once  each  day,  and  laid  on 
the  beam,  where  they  receive  a  fcraping  with  a 
round  knife  ;  fometimes  they  are  trod  or  trampled, 
to  render  them  more  fupple  and  pliant,  and  to 
make  them  foak  quicker;  and  in  this  manner  they 
are  treated  daily,  foaking  and  trampling  them, 
until  they  be  pliable  and  thoroughly  foaked. 

They  are  then  plunged  into  water,  until  they 
appear  ready  to  corrupt,  for  the  more  they  are 
foaked,  the  better  they  will  tann,  and  the  better 
they  will  be  in  every  refpcdl. 

Yet  there  is  a  proper  time  for  keeping  them  in 
water  ;  their  tendency  to  corrupt  may  be  known 
by  their  foetid  fmell,  and  this  muft  be  minutely 
attended  to.  It  muft  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
fome  waters  will  caufe  them  to  corrupt  fooner  than 
others,  fuch  in  particular,  as  thofe  ftreams  where 
Dyers  wafh  their  cloaths,  if  they  be  higher  to 
the  ftream  than  the  Tannery  ;  fat  grofs  Hides  will 
require  about  fix  hours  foaking ;  Cow  Hides 
twenty-four,  and  Calve  Skins  forty-eight  hours. 

If  the  Hides  are  falted,  they  will  require  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  as  the  weather  is 
hot  or  cold  *,  they  are  taken  out  every  day  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hours,  that  the  water  may  penetrate 
better,  and  they  are  ftirred  about  in  the  water  to 
cleanfe  them  from  the  filth  and  fait  ;  the  laft  time 
they  are  taken  out,  they  are  rinced  by  force  of 
hands  to  fqueeze  out  the  fait.  Care  fhould  be 
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taken  in  rincing  them,  not  to  drive  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  brook,  where  the  ftones,  gravel, 
mud,  & c.  may  hurt  them. 

If  a  Fulling-Mill  be  near  the  Tannery,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  ;  for  a  Hide  will  be  more  fupple, 
better  rinced,  fooner  pliable,  and  fitter  for  the 
next  operation  in  one  hour,  under  the  hammer  of 
a  Fulling-Mill,  than  a  whole  day  by  men's  hands  ; 
but  the  fcraping  muff  not  be  omitted  to  render  the 
hair  and  flefh  more  ready  to  depart  from  the  Hide, 
and  which  comes  off  the  eafier,  in  proportion  to 
the  (late  of  pliability  it  is  brought  to.. 

Before  dried  Hides  are  Bellied  (flefh  fcraped  off) 
they  muft  be  ftamped  with  the  feet,  the  head  cut 
off  from  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  the  ears  cut  off, 
the  bones  of  the  ikull  cut  out,  the  flefh  fcraped, 
and  all  fuperfluous  parts  taken  off.  Green  Hides 
require  lefs  fcraping  than  dried  Hides. 

After  fcraping,  they  muft  again  be  rinced  in 
running  water,  and  then  extended  on  a  perch  to 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours  j  during  which  time, 
they  muft  be  turned  twice,  and  twifted  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  where  the  water  naturally  fettles.  This 
delay  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be  very  well  faved, 
by  laying  the  Hide  on  the  beam,  and  palling  the 
round  knife  over  it,  then  leaving  it  to  dry  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  yet  there  is  fome  danger  of  leaving 
the  Salt  in  them  by  this  method. 

Of  Liming  the  Hides * 

To  prepare  the  Hides  for  the  penetration  of  the 
Tan,  the  pores  rnufl  be  dilated,  and  the  fubflance 
fwelled  j  this  is  dene  by  various  methods ;  it  is 
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our  bufinefs  to  explain  the  whole ;  for  on  this  fuft 
operation  depends  the  fuccefs  of  the  reft.  A 
Hide  cannot  be  well  tanned  if  it  be  not  well  hand¬ 
led  in  the  fcowring  and  liming.  And  although 
we  are  now  going  to  treat  of  the  method  of  Lim¬ 
ing,  we  muft  advertife  the  Reader,  that  this  is  the 
word  of  all  we  are  about  to  defcribe. 

The  mod  ancient  method  pra<flifed  to  prepare 
Hides  for  the  'Fan,  confifts  in  adding  Lime  to  the 
Pits  to  (cower  and  fwell  them.  The  Lime  being 
an  abforbent  Earth,  produces  in  water  a  faline  al¬ 
kaline  cauftick  matter,  which  attacks,  corrodes^ 
and  burns  all  Animal  Subftances  thrown  into  it^. 
for  this,  rcafon,  it  is  ufual  to  let  the  Lime  be 
thoroughly  flacked  in  water,  that  the  fire  may  be 
all  caft  out  of  it  before  the  Hides  are  laid  into  the 
Pits. 

One  cubic  foot  (or  a  minot)  of  Lime  cofts  at 
Paris  20  fols,  and  the  muid,  which  contains  48 
cubic  feet,  cofts  50  livres.  Each  Hide  requires 
about  y  or  f  of  a  cubic  foot  of  Lime. 

Where  Lime  only  is  ufed,  there  muft  be  many 
Pits,  into  each  of  which  the  Hide  muft  fuccef- 
lively  be  pafled,  in  the  fpace  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  months.  When  the  Hide  is  perfectly 
foftened,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  dead  pit,  that  is, 
into  a  pit  which  has  fpent  all  the  fire  of  the  Lime*, 
it  muft  be  intirely  covered  by  the  water.  In  this 
pit  it  is' left  eight  days,  after  which  they  muft  be 
taken  out  and  piled  up  for  eight  days  more. 

After  thefe  eight  days,  they  muft  be  again  put 
into  the  fame  pit  as  before,  and  fo  alternately 
eight  days  out  and  eight  days  in,  for  two  months •> 
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this  is  the  time  a  dead  pit  requires  to  take  off  the 
hair. 

The  different  provinces  of  France  follow  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  with  their  Lime  Pits.  In  Angou- 
mo'is ,  they  ufe  twelve  pits  ;  the  two  firft  dead  pits, 
the  four  next  weak,  the  fix  laft  alive  or  quick  5 
each  is  compofed  of  two  barrels  of  Lime  with  one 
fack  of  Allies. 

In  Poitou  they  ufe  five  pits  ;  two  dead  ones,  and 
three  alive  \  each  has  from  one  to  two  barrels  of 
Lime,  with  one  fack  of  Afhes.  In  Britanny  they 
have  fix  pits,  the  firft  dead,  the  fecond  weak,  and 
the  four  laft  alive.  Others  have  fix  pits,  all  alive 
or  of  quick  Lime ,  which  they  encreafe  in  (Length 
by  little  and  little,  by  a  progreffive  addition  of 
Lime  and  Afhes  ;  and  thefe  Tanners  never  take 
the  hair  off,  until  they  come  out  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  pit,  thinking  that  the  hide  fwells  or  raifes 
better  in  the  hair,  than  (in  tripe  or)  without  hair. 

In  Auvergne  they  compofe  their  pits  with  a  Lye 
of  Afhes,  mixed  with  quick  Lime,  and  they 
make  three  pits  of  one  month  each.  In  Li- 
moufin  the  pits  laft  fix  months,  aud  are  compofed 
of  Lime  and  Afhes.  In  Lauguedoc  the  pits  laft 
eight  or  ten  months,  and  are  alfo  compofed  of 
Lime  and  Afhes.  In  Champagne  and  Luxembourg , 
they  allow  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  to  a 
pit,  replenifhing  it  now  and  then  with  a  fma’l 
quantity  of  Lime,  In  Dauphiny  they  make  four 
pits  fucceffively  ;  they  ufe  more  Lime  than  any 
Tanners  in  France ,  and  their  Leather  is  the 
word. 
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Each  Tanner  in  France  follows  the  practice  of 
his  Father,  or  the  experience  he  has  acquired;  it 
appears,  however,  that  the  great  number  of  pits 
fignifies  nothing,  and  only  produces  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence  in  Lime  and  Allies.  I  he  Hides 
will  raife  or  fwell  only  in  a  certain  time,  beyond 
which,  they  will  be  burnt  or  dried  up.  They 
grow  as  thick  in  three  or  four  pits,  as  in  fix  or  a 
dozen. 

Another  very  good  Method  is  as  follows , 

Suppofe  the  Stock  of  Hides  to  be  128,  all  ftrong' 
grofs  Hides,  take  16,  the  one-eighth  of  the  whole, 
and  dip  them  in  the  pit  ;  this  pit  being  refrefhed 
for  four  days,  will  ferve  during  four  days  as  a  frefh 
pit  ;  and  thus  128  Hides  may  be  twelve  hours  in 
this  pit,'  16  at  a  time,  or  the  fir  ft  16  may  be  fuf- 
fer.ed  to  remain  fomewhat  lefs,  and  the  Jaft  16 
fomewhat  more. 

The  pit  which,  during  four  days,  has  ferved 
eight  times  as  a  new  pit,  will  ferve  eight  days  as  a 
fecondpitfor  128  Hides  ;  each  parcel  of  16  Hides 
will  pafs  twenty-four  hours  in  the  pit  j  it  w  ill  alfo 
ferve  as  a  third  pit,  or  a  weak  pit,  for  eight  other 
days;  it  wiil  ferve  for  a  pit  for  peeling,  or  a  third 
dead  pit  for  eight  days  ;  it  will  ferve  for  a  faving 
pit,  or  a  fecond  dead  pit,  during  eight  days  ;  it  will 
alfo  ferve  for  a  dead  pit  for  128  others,  for  eight 
days  ;  then  the  liquor  of  this  pit,  which  has  ferved 
in  fix  different  qualities  for  fix  times  128  Hides, 
in  the  fpace  of  forty-four  days,  being  fpent  and 
good  for' nothing,  is  caft  out  ;  the  fifth  is  emptied 
into  its  place,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  the  frefh  pit  is  by 
that  means  emptied,  and  is  renewed  as  before 
mentioned. 


In 
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In  this  manner  of  managing  the  pits,  we  fee, 
that  of  the  128  Hides,  there  is  never  more  than 
16  at  once  in  the  new  pit,  and  that  for  only  twelve 
hours  in  four  entire  days  ;  in  all  the  other  pits 
they  are  feven  times  as  long  in  the  retreat  or  pile 
as  in  the  pits  ;  there  are  four  pilings,  three  of 
which  are  of  32  Hides,  and  one  of  16,  fo  that  of 
the  32,  16  are  one  week  above,  and  one  week  under 
the  16  others  ;  this  order  is  obferved  as  well  before 
as  after  the  hair  is  taken  off. 

The  Method  of  Poll  fling  y  or  taking  of  the  Hair, 

The  Hides  are  known  to  be  in  a  proper  Hate  to 
be  fhaved,  when  by  pulling  the  hair  gently  with 
the  hand,  it  comes  off  without  any  great  refin¬ 
ance.  1  his  commonly  requires  two  months  in 
the  dead  pit  ;  but  antecedent  to  this  operation, 
they  are  left  in  pure,  water  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  they  are  rinced  and  laid  upon  the 
beam.  A  round  or  femicircular  knife  (or  a  fharp 
Hone,  which  is  rather  better)  is  ufed  for  this  ope¬ 
ration. 

Sand  is  alfo  neceffary  to  affid  in  this  work,  hut 
it  mull  be  the  fined  of  river  fand  ;  when  this  can¬ 
not  be  had,  fifted  cinders  and  afhes  are  fubditu.ted 
in  its  place  ;  this  lad  requires  many  careful  walh- 
ings  and  rincings  to  difeharge  it  from  the  Hides, 
whereas  the  fand  by  its  gravity  is  readily  difebarged 
and  waflied  off. 

1 

Whether  the  knife  or  Hone  be  ufed,  great  care 
mud  betaken  that  no  inequalities  lie  between  the 
Hides  and  the  boards  of  the  beam. 

B  6 
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As  foon  as  the  Hides  are  fhaved  and  rinced, 
their  quality  may  be  known  *,  the  bed  are  when 
the  white  veins  appear  ;  thefe  prove  that  the  veL 
fels  of  the  Hides  have  been  properly  difcharged, 
'without  prejudice  to  the  Hide  j  they  are  then  faid 
to  be  Hides  in  tripe,  becaufe  they  refemble  the 
intedines  of  animals,  both  in  confidence  and 
colour. 

Mr.  Dejbilletes  fays,  that  Ox-hides,  as  foon  as 

they  come  to  the  Tannery,  fhould  be  fprinkled  on 

the  hair  fide  with  powdered  broom,  gathered  in 

the  fecond  feafon,  and  being  left  in  that  date  three 

or  four  days,  the  hair  begins  to  fall  off,  efpecially 

if  afhes  are  cad  on  them  to  facilitate  the  ODe- 

* 

ration. 

Mr.  Dejbilletes  alfo  fays,  he  has  learned  from 
England ,  that  the  bed  method  of  taking  off  hair 
or  wool  from  raw  hides,  is  to  make  a  drong  de- 
cocVion  of*  green  broom  cut  fine,  or  of  common 
thorny  broom,  if  the  green  broom  is  not  to  be  had  ; 
and  the  Hides  or  Skins  being  deeped  in  this  two  or 
three  days,  the  hair  or  wool  may  be  plucked  off 
clean,  without  the  help  of  Lime  ;  by  this  method 
the  Hide  is  fecured  from  the  injury  of  the  Lime, 
and  much  time  is  gained. 

The 


*  As  mod  parts  of  Ireland  abound  in  green 
broom,  this  experiment,  which  mud  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  good  quality  of  the  Leather,  ap¬ 
pears  worthy  of  attention. 
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The  Conclufion  of  the  Pit -work. 

The  Hides  being  cleanfed  from  the  hair,  are 
put  into  a  weak  pit,  that  is,  into  a  pit  that  has 
been  often  ufed,  as  before  defcribed  5  they  remain 
here  four  months,  during  which  time  they  are  in 
and  out  fuccefliveiy,  eight  days  at  a  time  ;  fome 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  oftner  ;  the  Hides 
are  (till  better  for  this  repeated  operation. 

After  four  months  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
weak  pit,  and  put  into  a  new  pit  compofed  of 
two  barrels  of  live  Lime,  flacked  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water ;  they  are  taken  out  and 
piled  up  after  eight  days,  and  fo  remain  eight 
more  ;  and  then  eight  days  more  in  the  pit,  and 
fo  on  for  four  months  longer. 

Every  time  the  Hides  are  taken  out,  the  Lime 
muft  be  ftirred  about  with  poles ;  whilft  the  Lime 
is  agitated  and  in  motion,  two  men  with  long 
pincers  drag  the  Hides  one  by  one,  from  end  to 
end  of  the  pit,  and  then  pile  them  ;  this  is  done 
that  all  parts  may  be  equally  covered  with  the 
Lime  ;  when  this  is  done,  the  Lime  fubfides,  and 
the  water  remains  perfectly  clear. 

The  Hides  have  now  been  in  three  pits,  viz .  a 
dead  pit,  a  weak  pit,  and  a  live  pit,  in  the  fpace 
of  ten  months  ;  and  the  year  is  completed  with 
another  live  pit ;  they  are  managed  in  this  pit  juft 
as  in  the  three  preceding,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
months. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  exa£t  quantity  of  Lime 
neceflary  for  a  pit,  I  will  fuppofe  a  barrel  of 

Lime 
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Lime  to  be  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  32  inches 
high,  its  folidity  will  be  1216  cubic  inches,  or 
about  8  feet  and  a  half,  and  it  requires  2  barrels, 
or  17  cubic  feet  of  Lime  for  a  new  pit  of  80 
Hides.  Thefe  are  fometimes  divided  into  4  piles 
of  20  each,  that  is,  20  are  put  into  the  pit  for 
two  days,  when  thefe  are  taken  out,  and  20  others 
are  put  in,  and  fo  on  *,  thus  all  the  Hides  in  the 
fpace  of  eight  days,  have  been  two  days  in  the 
pit,  and  fix  days  in  piles.  Every  two  months  the 
pit  is  renewed  with  2  barrels  of  Lime  when  a  new 
pit  is  required  ;  or  it  will  ferve  for  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  months  as  a  weak  pit,  without  any  additional 
Lime,  after  which  it  is  called  a  dead  pit,  and  only 
ferves  to  prepare  the  Elides  for  the  fhaving  off  the 
hair. 

Of  the  River -work. 

The  Hides  having  been  a  year  in  thefe  four  pits, 
are  foftened  and  filled  as  much  as  necefiary  ;  they 
are  then  to  be  flefhed  and  to  be  fucceffively  wa¬ 
tered  and  beamed,  that  is,  to  be  feraped  on  the 
beam  with  a  blunt  knife  of  a  femicircular  form, 
to  prefs  out  the  Lime,  and  then  to  be  rinced  in 
the  river,  and  fo  on  alternately.  This  gives  the 
Grain  to  the  Hide,  renders  it  fupple  and  better 
prepared  to  receive  the  Tan  ;  this  prefixing  and 
ringing  mult  be  continued  till  all  or  molt  part  of 
the  Lime  is  extracted  ;  thofe  raifed  with  barley, 
require  more  rincing  and  walking. 

Of  Pigeons  Dung  and  other  Matters  added  to  the 
Lime,  by  the  Englifh  Tanners. 

We  have  (hewn  before,  that  in  France  they  add 
a  certain  quantity  of  Allies  to  the  Lime,  whofe 

alkaline 
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alkaline  cauftic  corrodes  the  Hide,  and  caufes  the' 
hair  to  peel  off.  Many  other  ingredients  would 
produce  the  fame  effect,  but  the  belt  are  thofe  that 
raife  or  fill  the  Hides  fooneft.  1  have  lately  feen 
a  great  Tannery  at  Oxford ,  where  they  alio  ufed 
Lime  ;  the  Hides  were  but  three  weeks  only  in* 
the  pits,  and  after  they  had  heen  beamed  and  wa¬ 
tered,  they  were  laid  eight  days  in  pigeons  dung,- 
but  each  day  taken  out  for  half  an  hour  and  piled 
up  ;  there  are  fome  leave  them  in  this  dung  fifteen 
days  or  three  weeks. 

Pigeons  dung  foftens  the  Hides  hardened  by  the 
Lime  ;  it  gives  them  a  colour,  it  dilates  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  the  Tan  ;  they  put  a  meafure  of 
this  dung,  containing  6  inches  in  height  by  10 
inches  diameter,  to  every  12  Hides  ;  it  colts  about 
36  or  18  French  fols  (of  Paris)  a  bufliel  Englijh 
meafure. 

r 

Among  Mr.  Defilettes’  papers,  written  in  1665, 

I  found  a  method  of  preparing  Hides,  which  is 
remarkable,  and  abfolutely  forgotten  in  France , 
but  not  in  England.  Take,  fays  he,  frelh  water 
fufficient  to  deep  your  number  of  Hides,  add  from 
4  to  6  *  boiffeaux  (each  boiffeau  66 1  cubic  inches) 
of  green  broo?n  minced  final  1,  or  even  of  green 
fern  ;  of  dogs  dung,  pigeons  dung,  and  hen- 
houfe  dung  ;  let  all  be  mixed  together,  ftir- 
ring  them  up ;  let  them  foak  together  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  then  let  the  Hides  be  all  put  in  to¬ 
gether  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  they  are 
m  beamed 


*  A  boifieauis  the  French  Bufhel,  about  a  peels 
and  half  of  Englijh  meafure,  Twelve  boiffeaux 
make  a  feptier. 
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beamed  on  the  grain  fide,  then  having  made  a 
liquor  of  grain,  and  fome  of  thefe  ingredients 
well  beat  and  bruiled  ;  deep  the  Hides  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  ftir  them  about  well  at  the 
beginning. 

This  liquor  of  grain  isfometimes  made  with  hot 
water,  fcatte  ing  fome  of  the  drugs  on  the  Hides, 
of  which  we  fhail  fpeak  hereafter ;  or  fome  other 
ingredients,  fuch  as  the  tops  or  branches  of  oak, 
chefnut,  birch,  or  the  (drubs  themfelves  of  three 
or  four  years  old,  well  dried  and  ground. 

I  found  alfo  among  Mr.  Defbilletes*  Memoirs, 
that  Colonel  Doughty  had  brought  from  England 
forty-five  years  before  that,  a  fecret  which  he  faid 
was  of  his  own  invention.  This  fecret  was  prac- 
tifed  at  Paris  and  at  Chdtelleraud ,  by  a  Company 
who  had  the  King’s  Patent  for  this  Art  of  Tan¬ 
ning  throughout  Prance.  This  fecret  confided 
in  what  they  called  a  *  Confit,  and  is  thus  made  : 
T  ake  Broom  in  the  fpring  at  a  dry  feafon,  while 
it  is  green  at  foot,  from  the  month  of  March  to 
the  beginning  of  June^  or  even  in  the  fecond  fea¬ 
fon,  from  the  month  of  Auguji  to  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  but  the  fpring  is  belt  ;  the  pointed  broom 
may  alfo  be  ufed>  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
green  broom.  This  being  dried  and  laid  up  in  a 
dry  place,  is  then  bruifed  in  a  Fan- mill,  or  in  a 
Mortar,  or  cut  fmall  by  hand.  When  a  hogf- 
bead  full  is  prepared,  empty  it  into  a  vat,  on 
which  pour  clean  frefh  water,  fufficient  to  cover 
20  dozen  of  Calves  Skins  ;  let  the  broom  be 
deeped  four  days,  adding  a  little  dung  of  dogs, 

hens 


#  The  Englijh  call  this  Mafterings. 
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bens  or  pigeons,  until  the  water  becomes  reddifb 
and  firong  ;  pour  the  liquor  through  a  wicker 
bafket  to  feparate  the  broom,  take  half  a  *  boif- 
feau  of  quick  Lime,  flack  it,  arid  mix  it  with  clean 
water  apart,  then  run  it  into  the  broom  liquor, 
mix  all  well  together,  and  throw  in  the  Skins  $ 
they  muft  be  taken  out  every  two  days,  and  when 
out,  flir  about  the  Lime  j  continue  this  for  feven 
or  eight  days  in  fummer,  longer  in  winter,  after 
•which  they  are  to  be  flejhed.  Being  flejhed ,  re¬ 
place  them  in  the  Confit  eight  days  longer,  after 
which  they  are  taken  out  to  be  grained  ;  in  fine, 
they  are  put  a  third  time  into  this  confit  liquor, 
and  are  then  flefhed  a  fecond  time,  after  which 
they  are  cleanfed  and  put  into  the  Tan  Vat. 

To  make  this  Tan  Vat  for  10  dozen  of  Skins, 
add  hot  water  about  two-thirds  full,  throw  in  half 
a  Muid  of  Tan  v  let  the  Skins  remain  there  eight 
days  ;  the  firfl:  day  flir  them,  placing  the  upper 
ones  undermofb,  and  vice  vcrfla  for  two  or  three 
hours  ;  the  fecond  and  third  days  they  are  not 
llirred  about,  but  are  taken  out  and  laid  on  a  plank 
for  fome  hours  ;  they  then  are  left  in  the  Tan  Vat 
for  fome  days. 

After  the  firft  eight  days  of  Tanning,  the  Skins 
are  put  into  a  fecond  liquor,  prepared  three  days 
before  ;  in  this  Manner,  take  a  Muid  and  a  half  of 
Tan,  put  one  half  into  the  water,  Itiy  in  4  or  5 
Skins,  cover  them  with  a  bed  of  Tan,  and  fo  on 
alternately  ;  the  Skins  remain  one  month  in  this 
liquor.  We  may,  fays  Mr.  Defbilletes ,  put  into 
this  Vat  powder  of  Rittany,  of  Raphanus  Mari- 


*  This  meafure  has  been  already  explained. 
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nus,  of  White-pepper,  of  Sumach,  of  Gall-nuts? 
or  of  Ginger  ;  they  give  a  firmnefs  and  a  grain. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  Skins  are  put  into 
another  Vat,  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor, 
but  weaker  ;  the  Skins  are  taken  out  every  day, 
and  are  immediately  put  in  again,  left  they  be 
ftained  or  fpotted  ;  at  the  end  of  three  days  they 
are  put  into  ftronger  water,  with  Tan  laid  be¬ 
tween  each  Skin  *,  this  ftrong  liquor  is  changed 
two  or  three  times,  until  the  Skins  he  completely 
tanned,  which  commonly  require  a  month  ;  they 
then  hung  in  the  (hade  to  dry. 

Cow  hides  being  ftronger  than  Calve  Skins,  re¬ 
quire  double  the  time  ;  and  in  winter  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  March ,  all  the  intervals  before-mentioned 
muft  be  doubled.  Obferve  that  Broom  mixt  with 
the  Lime  to  peel  off  the  hair,  diminifhes  the  cor- 
rofive  quantity  of  the  Lime. 

Ox  hides  require  a  ftronger  liquor  than  any 
others,  and  more  aftringent  ingredients  ;  Birch 
Trees  of  three  or  four  years  old  muft  be  ufed,  or 
the  fmall  branches  of  Birch  or  Chefnut  ;  the  Birch 
makes  the  belt  leather  ;  it  is  ftill  beft  if  the  rind  of 
oak  be  mixed  with  the  Birch,  but  they  need  not  be 
ground  fo  fmall  or  fo  fine,  for  grofs  Hides,  as  for 

Calve  Skins  or  Cow  Hides. 

,  y 

Of  the  Effei f?,  and  of  the  Danger  of  Lime . 

We  have  fliewn  that  Hides  muft  be  wrought  in 
Lime  one  whole  year  *,  in  order  to  raife  them, 
make  them  thin  and  tender,  without  the  rilk  of 
putrefaction  ;  the  Lime  Water  dilates  them  in 
effect,  but  at  the  fame  time  eats  and  corrodes 

them  j 
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them  ;  it  produces  in  the  fpace  of  one  year, 
what  might  be  obtained  in  one  month  by  other 
means.  Lime  renders  the  Leather  ftiff,  hard, 
and  brittle  ;  when  this  Leather  is  wrought  into 
Shoes,  it  foaks  the  wet,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be 
dried  ;  it  relaxes  again  in  wet,  and  extends  itfelf 
like  a  iponge. 

Before  the  Reputation  of  Englijh  Hides,  and 
ihofe  of  Liege ,  France  fupplied  great  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  it  was  a  very  advantageous  trade  ;  the  old 
people  yet  remember  this  trade  in  great  profperity  ; 
to  what  caufe  then  is  this  fudden  change  owing  ? 
The  ufe  of  Lime  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  that 
this  valuable  Manufactory  is  brought  to  difcredit  in 
France ,  and  the  French  alone  dill  perfifl  in  thi& 
pernicious  method  ;  Lime  is  corrofive  ;  it  burns 
the  Hides  to  that  degree,  they  often  tear  or  break, 
in  the  handling  and  flefhing. 

When  the  Hide  is  burnt  by  the  Lime,  Tan, 
which  is  only  an  aftringent  and  a  dryer,  by  no 
means  repairs  the  fibres  already  half  deftroyed  ;  it 
can  only  flrengthen  thofe  which  remain  unhurt, 
by  expelling  that  moilture  which  relaxes  and  dif- 
pofes  the  Hide  to  corruption.  The  Englijh  drefs 
their  Hides  with  Barley  and  Oufe,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Lime  ;  it  is  only  by  imitating  them  we 
can  recover  that  trade  and  its  balance,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  their  favour  at  prefect. 

All  Tanners  are  fenfiblethat  Lime  damages  the 
Hide;  for  this  reafon,  the  Hide  is  always  watered 
when  taken  out  of  the  pit,  and  in  fome  places  the 
Lime-pit  is  fo  far  fpent  and  fo  old,  as  to  require  a. 
long  time  to  take  effedL 


I  know 
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I  know  but  of  one  fort  of  Leather  where  Lime 
makes  the  whole  preparation,  and  that  is  for  Cir- 
clesof  Spectacles,  Snuff-boxes,  and  fuch  like  things. 
This  Leather  in  the  Hide  is  like  a  large  (beet  of 
thick  Parchment.  A  Hide  of  this  kind  which 
weighed  80  pounds  in  the  hair,  cofts  in  France 
about  50  livres. 

Cf  Bark  and  Tan  Pits. 

The  Hides  being  raifed  by  the  Lime-water,  and 
having  undergone  a  fermentation,  which  has  di¬ 
lated  the  texture  and  fpread  the  fibres,  and  being 
deprived  of  that  natural  Gum  which  abforbs  moi* 
Lure,  are  then  in  a  flate  fit  to  be  tanned,  that  is, 
to  have  their  fibres  (Lengthened  and  reunited. 

Tan  is  therefore  only  an  aftringent  and  drying 
powder,  by  which  leather  acquires  a  neceffary 
flrength  and  durability  ;  the  Bark  of  young  Oaks 
are  commonly  ufed  to  make  Tan. 

The  young  Oaks  are  peeled  of  their  Bark  at 
that  feafon  when  the  buds  begin  to  open,  and  the 
fap  to  rife,  the  bark  is  then  mofl  eafily  peeled  off 
the  trunk  and  branches.  This  feafon  is  about  the 
middle  of  April,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  year,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
place. 

By -the  King’s  Regulations,  no  Royal  Foreffc 
can  be  barked  while  the  Tree  is  Landing  ;  it  is 
true,  that  when  the  Tree  is  barked  and  left  to  the 
time  of  next  Sap  rifing,  the  Trunk  is  damaged, 
and  one  half  of  the  Sap,  at  leaft,  is  loft  to  the 
produce  of  the  Tree  ;  yet  when  the  Tree  i$  cut 

down 
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down  immediately  after  having  barked  it,  the 
Trunk  receives  no  injury,  and  the  Root  will  fhoot 
out  afrefh. 

The  wood  thus  deprived  of  its  bark  is  only  fit  for 
fuel,  and  is  alfo  much  inferior  to  new  wood  in  the 
bark,  for  it  burns  quicker,  it  blazes  much,  and  heats 
lefs,  as  it  is  full  of  chinks  and  flaws,  and  is  much 
drier. 

Bark  is  compofed  of  certain  veffels  confpicuous 
to  the  eye,  which  contain  the  refinous  aftringent 
quality  of  the  tree  ;  thefe  are  chiefly  in  the  middle 
rind  ;  the  exterior  coat  is  commonly  dry,  dead,  and 
earthy,  and  the  infide  coat  contains  the  ligneous  or 
woody  fibres. 

The  beft  Bark  for  Tan  is  white  on  the  outfide 
before  it  is  ground,  reddifh  within,  rough  and  dry 
on  the  infide,  brittle  and  of  a  flefh  colour,  fmells 
of  the  fap  within,  and  keeping  that  fmell  when  it 
is  ground;  that  which  is  cut  and  made  up  in  bun¬ 
dles,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  folded. 

In  France  we  think  Bark  fhould  be  taken  from 
young  Oaks,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  growth, 
at  mofl  at  thirty  years.  We  reject  fiich  Bark  as 
fhews  its  great  age  by  the  cracks  and  crevices  on 
the  outfide,  or  fuch  as  is  taken  too  near  the  root  ; 
when  black  within,  it  proves  it  is  too  old,  or  that 
it  has  fuffered  by  rain;  if  too  red  within,  or  has 
loft  its  fmell,  it  is  a  fign  it  has  loft  its  quality 
a  fo. 

Ground  Bark  is  efteemed  bad  when  too  red  ;  if 
it  is  foul  or  dirty ;  and  if  it  appears  ftringy,  or 
thready  like  hemp. 
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The  Grinder  or  Miller  fhould  obferve  that  all  is 
equally  ground  and  broken  ;  for  if  any  fhould  be 
flattened  or  fqueezed,  and  not  broken,  it  can  only 
pioduce  part  of  its  tanning  quality. 

The  price  of  Bark  differs  in  the  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces,  as  there  is  a  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  wood  ;  in 
Lyonnois  and  Brejfe ,  it  cofts  3  livres  the  hundred  in 
powder,  or  thereabouts ;  the  Grinders  have  8  fols 
forgrinding  a  fack  of  130  pounds. 

About  Paris ,  it  is  fold  in  parcels,  a  Cavalee  con¬ 
tains  five  parcels,  each  parcel  is  five  feet  long,  and 
about  the  fame  in  circumference  ;  if  it  is  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  the  Cavdee  is  worth  15  or  16, 
livres  but  from  fixteen  to  feventeen  years  old,  it 
is  not  worth  more  than  12  livres  ;  not  becaufe  it 
produces  lefs,  but  they  fay,  the  old  has  not  the 
fame  flrength,  age  rendering  it  lefs  penetrating. 
Each  parcel  yields  about  5  boifieaux  of  powder, and 
the  boifieau  weighs  about  3©  pounds,  fo  that  re¬ 
duces  the  price  of  the  powder  to  48  or  50  fols  the 
quintal ;  it  is  yet  cheaper  in  fome  places. 

Some  Merchants  fell  by  a  meafure  called  the 
Muid  ;  each  Muid  containing  from  104  to  124 
Bottes  or  Bundles,  and  that  quantity  cofis  from 
7  to  8  livres  grinding  in  the  Mill.  Some  years 
the  manufactory  at  St.  Germain  employs  (in  its 
200  pits)  6  or  8  thoufand  Poin^ons  of  Tan, 
each  Poin^on  containing  216  Paris  pints  ;  they 
pay  fometimes  7  livres  a  Poinqon,  which  yields 
200  pounds  weight  in  powder,  but  the  ufual  price 
is  3  livres  10  fols  ;  it  is  ufed  half  beaten  or  pow¬ 
dered,  inftead  of  being  ground  in  a  Mill.  Cow 
Elides  for  fecond  foals  require  a  finer  Tan,  fuch 
8  as 
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as  brought  from  Burgundy ,  but  the  great  diftance 
makes  this  dear  at  Paris. 

At  Nantes  the  Bark  is  bought  by  the  iOO  fagots, 
each  fagot  at  20  fols,  weighing  45  pounds,  and 
the  Bark  when  ground,  Hands  them  in  50  fols  the 
Quintal.  At  Rennes  they  fell  it  in  powder,  at  a 
crown  a  Barrel,  weighing  50  pounds,  which  is  45 
fols  the  Quintal. 

The  Tanners  of  Befanpon  require  permiUion  to 
fell  their  Trees  to  the  15th  of  May%  contrary  to  the 
Foreft  laws,  which  require  them  to  be  felled  be¬ 
fore  the  1 5th  of  April ;  they  fay,  the  fap  is  more 
retarded  in  that  Province  than  in  any  other,  on 
account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  there 
may  be  fome  reafon  in  this,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved. 

About  Gray ,  in  Franche  Comte ,  they  complain 
of  the  confumption  of  wood,  made  by  the  great 
number  of  Forges,  and  that  they  can  get  no  Bark 
but  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  which  they  fay  is 
too  young  to  produce  good  Bark  ;  this  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Englifh,  who  ufe  Bark  of  a 
longer  growth. 

In  Orleans ,  the  Piangers  and  Forefters  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  barking  of  Frees,  and  the  Tanners  are 
obliged  to  fetch  it  in  powder  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Provinces  ;  thefe  precautions  are  abfolutely  ne« 
ceffary  at  certain  times. 

In  Dauphiny  Bark  is  fo  plenty,  that  they  fend 
much  to  other  Provinces  ;  but  this  is  feldom  the 
cafe  in  any  other  part  of  France. 


Some 
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Some  Countries  cut  the  Bark  in  Mills,  by  two 
pofts  fhod  with  iron,  falling  alternately  upon  it  ; 
thefe  Mills  are  fometimes  worked  by  water,  fome- 
times  by  a  horfe  ;  others  bruife  it  by  a  (lone  turn¬ 
ing  round,  but  fome  think  this  heats  the  Bark,  and 
caufes  it  to  throw  out  fome  of  its  lire  and  weakens 
it  :  in  line,  fome  Tanners  cut  it  by  hand,  as  thofe 
of  Britanny ,  and  yet  the  Bark  colls  no  more  than 
in  other  places  ;  it  feldom  exceeds  50  fols  the 

quintal. 

* 

In  England  they  ufe  the  Bark  of  the  oldeft 
Trees,  as  well  as  that  of  young  (hoots  ;  they  bruife 
it  with  a  Stone  Mill,  like  a  Cyder  Mill,  only  the 
Stone  is  not  quite  fo  large,  and  it  is  channelled  to 
have  the  greater  effect  in  cutting  the  Bark.  The 
Bark  of  old  Trees  is  very  fubjedl  to  be  dead,  dry, 
and  moffy,  it  mull  be  carefully  fcutched ,  in  order  to 
take  off  the  black  and  grofs  covering,  which  enve¬ 
lopes  the  red  and  live  Bark. 

Some  Tanners  build  their  own  Mills  ;  in  Pro - 
toence  they  eredl  one  for  about  200  livres,  and  the 
expencc  of  a  man  and  horfe  by  the  year,  amounts 
to  5  or  600  livres. 

Bark  reduced  to  Powder  mull  not  be  kept  long  ; 
it  lofes  its  flrength  by  evaporation,  which  carries  off 
its  balfamic  particles,  it  alfo  fpoils  by  the  moiftnefs 
of  the  air,  which  diffolves  the  adlive  and  faline  par¬ 
ticles  which  fhould  penetrate  the  Leather  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  Tannage. 
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Of different  Sub  fiances  ubicb  ivill  tan  Leather » 

The  dry  and  affringent  quality  of  Oak  Bark  is 
found  in  many  other  plants,  and  although  the  Bark 
of  Oak  is  the  belt  and  molt  common  ;  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  other  materials  which  may  be 
fubflituted. 

I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  in  Martinico  they  tan 
Leather  in  fix  weeks,  with  the  Mangle  or  Mango 
T  ree. 

Some  of  the  Cahnouc  Tartars  who  live  near  the 
great  wall  of  China ,  tan  Kid  Skins  with  four 
Mares  Milk. 

In  many  places  in  Turkey ,  as  well  as  with  us, 
Morocco  Leather  is  tanned  with  Call  Nuts. 

In  Perffa ,  in  Egypt ,  and  in  many  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  they  tan  Goat  and  Kid  Skins,  with  the  astrin¬ 
gent  leguminous  Shrub,  called  Acacia-verai  gather* 
•ed  unripe. 

The  Nuts  (Cones)  of  the  Turpentine  Tree, 
while  green,  and  fome  fay  the  Leaves  alfo,  as 
well  as  thole  of  the  Maffick  Tree,  are  ufed  in  the 
Levant. 

Sumac ,  Rhusj  or  Smok,  is  every  where  ufed  for 
that  Leather  called  Cordouan  (made  of  Goat  Skins) 
the  Arbutus  alfo  is  proper  for  this,  as  alfo  the  Lots 
or  Nettle  Tree  ( MifcoUer  ou  Celtis.) 

The  Tamarifats,  the  Rhamnus ,  the  Rhus  myrti - 
folia  is  ufed  in  many  Provinces  of  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
we  (hall  fpcak  of  them  hereafter.  In  Sweedland 

C  they 
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tliey  life  the  bark  of  the  fmalleft  mountain  Sal¬ 
low  or  Willow,  as  alfo  of  the  plant  called  JJva 
Urji. 

In  Silejia  they  ufe  a  fpecies  of  Myrtle  called 
Raufch.  The  Bark  of  Birch  is  employed  in  Head 
ot  Oak  in  divers  Provinces  of  Germany.  In 
Sweedland  they  ufe  another  bhrub  called  Buxerolle, 
in  Latin  Jrbutus  uva  urji.  At  Vienna  and  in 
Hungary ,  they  never  life  Oak  Bark,  but  a  drug 
they  call  Knoupren ,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
Gall  Nut  :  1  his  is  the  quickeft  and  raoft  durable 
tan  known  ;  it  may  be  kept  nine  months  without 
lofing  its  virtue  ;  very  little  of  it  goes  to  a  pit,  as 
they  only  fcatter  a  fmall  quantity  on  each  Hide 
with  their  hands.  A  Cow  Hide  may  be  tanned 
with  this  in  twenty  Tour  hours. 

I  know  not  what  method  the  Chinefe  follow, 
but  their  Hides  are  incredibly  ftrong. 

When  the  Tanners  of  Provence  and  Languedoc 
are  preffed  in  point  of  time,  they  mix  Powder  of 
Redout  with  their  Bark  *,  this  apparently  gives  a 
firmnefs  to  the  Leather,  by  which  the  Buyer  is 
impofed  on.  7' his  Plant  is  called  by  Baubini , 
Rhus  myrti folia  monfpeliaca ,  and  by  Linnreus,  Cot  i - 
aria  (myrtifo'ia)  folds  ovato-oblongis  trinerviis ; 
it  is  alfo  called  Roudou ,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  ths  Academy  of  Paris ,  for  the  year  ijii. 
The  Berries  of  this  Plant  caufes  an  Epilepfy,  fome- 
times  mortal,  if  eaten  by  the  human  Species  ; 
its  Leaves  eaten  by  Kids  caufes  violent  Vertigos, 
but  it  does  no  mifc'hief  in  the  Tan  Vat,  and 
cofls  much  lefs  than  the  Bark  of  the  Baftard 
French  Oak.  The  Branches  and  Stalks  of  the 

Reuau  j 
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Redoul  ferves  well  enough  for  Bafils  and  Goat 
Skins,  for  upper  Leather  of  Shoes. 

The  Plant  called  in  Provence ,  Gar  outlie ,  at 
Mountpell'ier ,  Availffes  or  Avdu ,  has  been  defcrihed 
by  Mr.  Nijfole ,  under  the  word  Kermes  (or  Scarlet 
Berries,  being  the  Fruit  of  the  Scarlet  Oak)  ; 
it  is  named  by  Botanifts,  Ahiercm ,  (cr^cifera)  folds 
ovatls  indivifis  fpinofo-dentatis  glabrts :  Linnsei 
Specierum,  p.  99 5.  Hex  acculcaia  co c ci gland f era 
C.  Bauh  ini  Pin.  p.  425.  fhcercus.  foliis  ovatis 
dentato-fpinofu ,  glandibus  fjfdhus^  .  according  to 
Sauvagey  p.  96. 

•  f  *’  ..  .  "  *  '*rr 
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The  Kermes  or  Berries  which  renders  this 
Shrub  remarkable,  is  an  exc  refee  net:  caufed  by  the 
depofit  of  infedls  eggs,  there  is  an  ample  defcrip- 
Cion  of  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  ior 
1714,  by  Monfi.eur  Nijjole.  He  calls  it  in  Latin 
Coccus  li'tcis:  the  Syrop  of  Kermes,  and  the  Con¬ 
fection  Alkermes  are  eompofed  of  it. 

It  is  only  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  this  Plant 
which  is  11  fed  in  Tanning,  whereas  it  .is  the  Bark 
of  the  Oak  Tree  itfelf  makes  the  common  Tan. 
1  his  Bark  of  the  Garouille  or  Kermes ,  caufes  a 
blacknefs  in  the  Leather,  whereas  Oak  Tan 
makes  it  red,  l  he  common  name  of  the  Bark 
of  the  Garouille  among  Tanners  is  Rujqne. 

This  Rufque  cofls  more  than  the  common 
Bark;  it  burns  the  Hide  more  than  Bark  of 
Green  Oak,  but  it  tans  in  fix  months ;  and 
though  it  caufes  that  blacknefs  in  the  Hide,  they 
fay,  it  is  as  good  as  the  green  Oak  Bark,  but  it 
is  only  a  deceit  in  Trade,  for  certainly  there  is 
no  fubfiitute  fo  ?ood. 

C  2 
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There  are  many  provinces  in  Frame  ufe  the 
green  oak,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  indif- 
tincfly  ufed  at  Montpellier,  either  for  foie  or  upper 
.leather. 

I.  ^uercus  (fmilax)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubtus 
iomentofis  intjgerrhnis.  Linnsei  Specierum.  Ilex 
folio  augujlo  non  ferrato,  Cafp.  Bauhini.  Euze. 
Green  Oak,  or  jeuze. — 2.  Quercus  (Ilex)  fait  is 
cvato-oblongis,  indivifis  ferratijque  cor  the  iritegro. , 
Linnaei  Specierum. 

This  Bark  is  ground  and  ufed  un  mixed  ;  it  is  a 
principal  article  of  .commerce  about  Montpellier* 
and  is  fold  from  50  fols  to  3  livres  the  quintal. 
Strong  hides  and  foie  remain  a  year  in  this  bark  as 
in  that  of  common  oak,  but  upper  leather  remains 
.but  two  months. 

In  the  new  manufadlory  fpoken  of  by  M.r. 
Defbilletes,  in  dead  of  oak  bark,  they  ufe  the  fmaM 
twigs  of  the  branches  of  oaks,  or  young  (boots  of 
three  or  four  years  growth,  becaule  they  yield 
more  juice  than  the  bark  ;  they  are  gathered  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  the  leaves  put  forth,  that  is,  in  the 
month  of  April,  or  fomewhat  earlier  according  to 
the  feafon. 

They  ufe  another  preparing  liquor  made  of 
oranges  and  lemons  though  ever  fo  rotten,  or 
either  feparately,  grinding  rind,  pulp,  and  core 
together  ;  this  makes  the  bed  leather,  .and  caufes 
it  to  take  the  tail  quicker  ;  the  hides  are  left  in 
this  liquor  eight  days,  Birring  them  often  before 
£hey  are  tanned. 


Many 
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Many  other  plants  are  alfo  ufed,  and  Mr.  Def- 
billetes  obferves,  when  they  are  gathered,  if  they 
eannot  be  dried  in  the  fan,  they  muft  be  dried  in* 
an  oven,  as  they  are  to  be  ground  as  bark  ;  if  they 
are  not  thus  dried,  a  vicious  juice  will  remain  which 
will  hurt  and  blacken  the  leather.. 

He  adds,  that  as  thefe  plants  have  not  fo  much 
ftrength  as  the  common  bark,  there  mud  te  a* 
greater  quantity  ufed,  but  he  allures  us,  that  by 
thefe  plants-  the  fine  it  and  beft  leather  may  be 
made. 

Cow  hides  and  calf-fkins  mav  be  tanned  with  a', 
liquor  made  of  all  forts  of  heaths*  brambles, , 
black  thorns*  wild  plumbs,  and  barberry  trees,, 
which^  mud  be  cut,  dried,  and  pounded  ;  this 
liquor,  adds  he,  tans  the  hides  without  corroding 
them,  and  in  fine,  we  may  ufe  even  the  dog  brier,, 
and  fiiiifh  with  fumac ;  but  it  appears  to  me  im- 
poflible  to  collect  a  fufficient  quantity  of  any  oil 
thefe  to  furnifh  a  tannery  of  any  fize. 

4 

Mr.  De/billetes^js,  that  to  harden  the  leather,* 
they  put  powder  of  the  raphanus  marinus ,  or  elfe 
gall  nuts  (noix  de  galle  is  alfo  an  oak  apple)  and 
it  is  fcattered  on  both  Tides  of  the  hide  when  it  is 
about  a  quarter  tanned,  four  hours  after  it  is  lakl 
in  the  pit  ;  a  focond  operation  of  the  fame  kind 
fucceeds  before  the  hide'  is  perfectly  tanned,  if  it 
appears  not  firm  and  fmooth  :  this  method,.adds  be,, 
makes  the  beft  and  fineft  of  leather. 

Mr.  de  Buffo n  declares  that  the  cup  of  acorns 
will  tan,  and  alfo  oak  faw-duft.  This  celebrated 
marks  obfervations  on  foreft  trees  and  *  every  qua- 
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lity  relating  to  them  are  difperfed  in  many  vo¬ 
lumes  of  our  memoirs. 

*  i  , 

It  has  been  often  mentioned  by  writers,  that 
Europe  will  one  day  be  in  want  of  timber,  and 
this  opinion  proceeds  from  the  immenfe  quantity 
daily  called  for  in  buildings  and  the  mechanic 
arts ;  there  are  fome  places  where  it  is  already  fo 
•dear,  that  the  inhabitants  actually  burn  it  by 
weight  and  meafure  ;  where  they  cannot  afford  to 
work  it  up  into  veiTels  or  calks,  and  are  obliged 
to  ufe  the  fkins  of  beads  in  lieu  thereof ;  where 
manufactures  moft  interejiing  to  the  fiate,  cannot 
be  eftablifhed,  becaufe  of  the  great  eonfumption 
of  this  ufeful  article.  And  there  may  come  a 
time  when  the  mod:  polifhed  and  polite  nations 
■{hall  return  to  a  date  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 
for  want  of  timber,  on  which  fo  many  ufeful  arts 
depend. 

Mr.  Glefditfch ,  a  celebrated  Botanift  of  Berlin , 
has  with  many  other  Naturalids,  formed  a  fcheme 
to  fave  the  eonfumption  of  oak  to  the  German 
dates.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Berlin  for  1754,  he 
gives  ihdruCtions  for  the  ufe  of  plants,  that  will 
tan  indead  of  oak  bark :  On  the  hints  given  by 
Mr.  Klein ,  a  mod  laborious  and  ingenious  man, 
he  made  feveral  experiments,  they  fucceeded,  and 
he  acknowledges  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Klein  as  a  real 
and  valuable  difeovery.  Leather  was  produced, 
prepared,  and  tanned  without  the  affidance  of  any 
kind  of  tree,  or  foreign  drugs ;  excellent  goat 
fkins  were  prepared  without  fumac,  and  two 
forts  of  calve  fkins  tanned  with  the  fi mple  leaves 
of  trees. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  gentlemen  ufed  thofe  plants  which  are 
common  in  mod  mar(hy  folt  foils,'  inch  as  are  in 
general  refufed  by  animals  as  food,  and  which 
nature  feems  to  intend  purely  as  ornamental  ;  in 
fhort,  inch  as  are  generally  found  in  folitary  and 
inacceffible  places. 

¥ 

Such  plants  as  are  fit  for  this  purpofe,  as  do  not 
contain  terreflrial,  refinous,  and  gummy  particles, 
but  have  oily  and  vaporous  particles;  Mr.  Glefditfb 
divides  them  into  thefe  two  dalles  accordingly. 

The  firfi;  clafs  are  aftringents  {harp,  and  with¬ 
out  fmell ;  which  have  adive  but  fixt  principles  ; 
the  earthy  parts  are  about  one  third,  and  fome- 
times  one  half,  the  gummy  parts  about  as  much  ; 
the  refinous  parts  are  the  lead,  not  being  in  ge¬ 
neral  above  one  drachm  in  a  pound* 

The  fecond  clafs  are  thofe  which  have  volatile 
particles  ;  a  fpirituous  principle,  partly  balfamic, 
and  partly  unduous,  and  have  fewer  fixed  par¬ 
ticles  ;  but  of  all  thefe  plants,  the  belt  for  tanning 
are  thofe  which  are  chiefly  compofed  of  a  grofs, 
aftringent,  acid  fubflance  ;  the  fat  and  mucilagi¬ 
nous  are  the  word. 

When  the  fixed  fubfiance  of  thefe  tanning 
plants  is  deflroyed  by  fire,  a  pelucid  and  non- 
allringent  empyreumatic  phlegm  is  obtained  ;  an 
acid  yellow  liquor  with  an  empyreumatic  oil. 
The  caput  mortuum  often  makes  half  of  the 
whole,  and  contains  fome  portion  of  fixt  alka¬ 
line  fait. 

c4 
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All  plants  fit  for  tanning  being  reduced  to  pow~ 
der  and  thrown  into  a  Solution  of  iron,  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  fhould  produce  a  reddifh  blue  or  blackifh 
colour. 

By  knowing  the  contents  of  the,  principles  o£; 
thefe  plants,  Mr.  Glfdiijch  was  led  to  pronounce 
the  cffe&s  they  will  produce  on  leather  :  The  acid, 
being  difloived  and  mixed  with  water,  and  put 
into  motion  with  the  volatile,  oily,  and  balfamia 
particles,  penetrates  and  condenses  the  fkin,  gives 
it  flrength  and  preferves  it  from  corruption. 

Plants  require  no  mill-work,  it  being  fuffieient. 
they  fliouhl  be  grof-ly  cut  or  pounded.  Yet  I 
mull  ccnfefs  my  opinion,  that  of  all  this  multitude 
of  plants  which  may  tan,  there  are  none  do  it  fo 
effedlualiy  as  oak  bark*  I  doubt  even  if  a  fuffieient; 
quantity  of  them  could  be  obtained  in  the  fame 
abundance;  however  1  Avail  give  a  catalogue  o£ 
them  from.  Mr.  GUf ditch* 


Plants  whofe  leaves ,  branches^  fruit,  feed  and  fome~- 
times  their  roots  may.  he  ujedi  in  tanning. 

Vine  branches. 

Pr unns  Sylvejhis  (Wild,  thorny  Plumb)  thebaik 
and  fruit  before  ripe. 

Salix  vulgar  is  olba  (Sally)  'the  branches  and 
leaves. 

Salix  caprea  rotimdi folia  Tabemee  (Water  Sally) 
the  leaves,  bark,  and  branches. 

S  or  bus  aucuparia  (the  Service  Tree)  the  bran¬ 
ches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  when  green. 

.Reaves  of  the  *Rofe  Tree. 

Fa?  us 
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Fergus  (the  Beech  Tree)  the  leaves  and  bark. 

Carpinus  (the  common  Hornbeanied  Tree)  the. 
branches*  leaves,  and  bark. 

Oak.  leaves. 

Alder  Tree,  the  leaves. 

MefpUus ,  (the  Wild  Medlar ;)  the  leaves^. 
branches*  and  unripe  fruit. 

Ledum  Rofmarini  folio  Taber  use,  Rofmarinum 
fylvejlre ,  (Wild  Rofemary)  the  branches.  This' 
plant  is  not  common. 

Comus  fylveflris  mas ,  (Cornel  Tree)  the  leaves, . 
branches,  and  feed. 

Acetofa  pratenfis,  (Wild  Sorrel)  the  root  and- 
feed. 

Lapathum  maximum  aquaticum ,,  (Great  Water 
Dock)  the  leaves,  roots,  and  feed. 

Lapatkimi  folia  acuio  piano ,  (Water  Dock)  the 
leaves  and  feed. 

Iris  palujiris  lutea,  feu  acorus  vulterinuSy  (Aqua- 
tick  Flower  de-Luce,)  the  root. 

Nympbrsa  lutea ,  (white. and  yellow  Water. Lilly) 
the  roots  only. 

The  bark  of  Chefhut,  Poplar,  and  FI  a  zie. Tree- 
may  aifo  be  ufedi 

Plants  wbofe  flowers  only  ;  or  the-  leaves  with  the 

flowers ,  may  be  ufed  in  Tanning. 

\ 

Salicaria  vulgaris  purpurea  foliis  oblongis ;  five 
hyfimachia  fpicata  purpurea  forte  Plinro\  (Purple* 
fpiked  Willow-herb,  or  Lofeftrife.) 

Ulmaria>  (Meadow-fweet.) 

®)uinque folium  paluflre  rubrum ,  (red  aqUatiek 
Cinquefoil.) 

Felix  ramofa  major  pinnulis  obtufis  non  dentatisr 
(Female  Fern.) 

e  s 
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Fil'tx  non  ramofa  clentata ,  (Male  Fern.) 

Fiiix  palujiris  maxima,  (great  aquatick  Fern.) 

Filix  mas  aculeata  major  id  minor ,  (the  greater 
and  lefs  (liarp  Fern.) 

Per  flea  ria  falicis  folio  pot  a  mo  get  on  aitguf  folium 
didta,  five  Perficaria  acida  ' jungermanni ,  (Arfmart) 
they  grow  both  out  and  in  the  water,  but  foine- 
what  different  in  their  fiiape. 

Bijloria  major  radice  intorta ,  (Biftort  or  Snake-' 
weed.) 

F’ormeniilla  Sylvjlris ,  (Tormentil.) 

PimpineHa  fanguiforha  major,  (Burnet.) 

Cariopbyllata  vulgaris ,  (common  Avens.) 

CaryopJjyllata  aquatica  nutante  flore ,  (aquatick 
Avens.) 

Argentina ,  five  Potent  ilia,  five  Anferina  cjfici - 
liar  uni,  (Wild  Tanfey.) 

Ffifinquc folium  majus  repens ,  (the  greater  Cin¬ 
quefoil.)  . 

FjuinquefoUum  minus  repens  luteutn ,  (leffer  Cin¬ 
quefoil.) 

'  Fpuinqu  c folium  folio  argenteo ,  (white  Cinquefoil.) 

Prior  minum  pratenj'e  foliis  ferratis  ;  five,  Scldrea 
cTaberriee  montani ,  (wild  Clary.)  \ 

Agrimonia ,  (Agrimony.) 

Equifietum  arvenje  longioribus  fetis,  (Held  Horfe- 
tail.) 

Equifctum  palujlre  longioribus  fetis ,  (aquatick 
Horfe-taii.) 

Alcbimilla  vulgaris,  (common  Ladies ‘mantle.) 

.  Mufcus  pulmonarius ,  five  pulrnonaria  officinarum , 
(Lung-wort.) 

Mufcus  quernus ,  (Oak  mofs  or  Oak  lungs.) 

•  Lyfmachia  lutea  major ,  Diofcoridis ,  (Loofe- 

flrife.) 

Vaecinium  Rivini,  Fit  is  ida  a  foliis  ollongis  ere - 
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naps  frudhi  nigricante ,  (Black  Whorts,  Whortle¬ 
berries,  or  Bil-berry.) 

Vaccinium  f&Jiis  buxi ,  femper  virens ,  baccis  ru- 
bris ,  (Whortle-berry.) 

Rubus  vulgaris  feu  frudlu  nigro ,  (the  common 
Bramble.) 

Rubus  repens  frufiu  cafloy  (lefler  Bramble.) 

Fragaria  vulgaris ,  (common  wood  Strawberry.) 

Filipendula ,  (Dropwort.) 

Pervinca  Tragi  &  Tourneforti'u  Clematis  daph¬ 
ne!  des,  (Periwinkle.) 

S parganium,  (Bur-reed  ) 

Filago ,  impiay  Dodoneei ,  (common  Cud¬ 

weed.) 

Gnaphalium  montanum  flare  rotundiore  &  long! - 
0/v,  (mountain  Cudweed.) 

Geranium  fanguineum  maxima  flore ,  (bloody 
Cranes-bill  with  a  large  flower.) 

Geranium  batrachiodes  maximum  minus  laciniatum 
folio  aconiti ,  (mountain  Cranes-bill  with  a  crow¬ 
foot  leaf.) 

Plant  ago,  (Plaintain  :)  all  fpecies  are  good. 

Hypericum  oflflcinarum ,  (common  St.  John’s 
wort.) 


0/*  the  Pit  work. 

The  pits  are  cavities  made  in  the  ground,  in 
which  the  hides  are  laid  with  the  tan  ;  thefe  pits 
are  either  round  or  fquare,  made  with  timber  or 
.  mafons  work:  they  were  formerly  lined  with 
wood,  and  their  figure  fquare,  which  feemed  more 
proportionable  to  the  fliape  of  the  hide  ;  they  are 
now  in  France  commonly  made  of  a  round  form, 
like  unto  vats,  made  after  the  fame  manner  with 
flight  timber  and  hoops  ;  home  make  the  bottom 

C  6  larger 
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larger  than  the  top,  that  they  may  refill  the  earth 
the  more. 

Before  the  hides  are  pitted,  fome  fprinkle  their 
hark  with  water,  and  flir  it  about  with  a  {hovel, 
that  it  may  not  be  blown  away,  but  the  powder 
is  more  equally  divided  when  dry. 

The  hides  being  raifed,  ffefhed,  watered  and 
drained,  are  fitted  to  be  pitted,  with  the  bark 
which  is  to  flrengthen  and  tan  them. 

In  Auvergne  they  divide  the  hide  in  three  parts  , 
before  it  is  lard  in  the  pit;  the  middle  part,,  of-. 
the  firip  of  the  back  is  about  a  foot  broad,  fome 
even  cut  that  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  hides  are  fprinkled  with  bark,  and  piled, 
for  three  or  four  hours,  that  they  may  take  the 
fire  of  the  bark  before  they  are  laid  in  the  pit. 

The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  bark 
which  lias  been  ufed,  fix  inches  thick j  over  this, 
is  laid  frefh  well  ground  bark  one  inch  thick,  be^ 
ing  a  little  wetted  ;  on  this  powder  the  hide  is 
laid,  over  this  another  lay  of  powder,  and  thus 
alternately. 

Some  cut  off  the  forepart  ©f  the  heads  of  the 
hides,  and  Jay  them  feparately,  to  give  them 
more  bark  on  account  of  their  thicknefs;  fome- 
t.mes  the  hides  are  cut  acrofs  each  half,  that  thep 
may  lay  the  better  on  tbe  tan  j  the  extremities  of 
the  hides'  that  are  wrinkled  or  bagged  muff  be 
flit,  that  they  may  the  better  be  extended  ;  bark  is 
put  between  each  part  of  every  hide,  and  when 
it  is  folded,  bark  is  alio  put  in  the  folds ;  adding 
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more  on  the  thickeft  parts  ;  the  thicknefs  of  a* 
linger  is  fufficient  for  the  thinneft  parts.  A  dif- 
tinclion  is  to  be  made  between  the  three  powders* 
as  to  the  thicknefs  and  quantity  of  bark :  the  firft 
put  into  the  pit,  mud  be  fomewhat  more  than  and 
inch,  the  fecond  one  inch,  and  the  third  fomer 
what  lefs. 


Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  tanning  ought/ 
not  to  be  done  with  fine  powdered  bark,  butt 
grofs,  that  is  a  degree  above  powder,  for  the  firft 
hark  ;  in  the  fecond  a  little  groffer,  and  the  third 
ftill  more  :  it  appears  to'  me,  that  the  only,  ad* 
vantage  of  this-.method  is  a  faring  of  expence  ;  for 
the  finer  the  bark  is,  the  more  is  confirmed,  it  pe¬ 
netrates  the  lodes  better,  the  fooner  it  waftes  itfeifd 
and  the  more  the  hides  profit  by  it ;  therefore  Id 
think  this  method  ought  to  be  exploded. 

I  fr 

At  Bah.,  they  tan  with  gr offer  bark,  than  in- 
France,  and  in  rnoifter  pits.  In  England*  they  taa* 
in  water  itlelf^,  as  I  (hall  hereafter  fhew  ;  but  ac 
prefent  1  am  treating  of.  the  general  method,  foi- 
do^ed  \\\.  France. 


All  vacancies  or  hollpws  in  the  pits,  not  filled 
V/.ith  hides,  mult  he  filled  with  old  bark  to  fave- 
the  new;  in  order  to  make  fewer  fpaoes,  the  hides 
or  the  halves  if  they  are  cut  acrofs  each  ether. 
Itach  hide  when  laid  in  the  pit  is  well  trampled, 
with  the  feet,  that  it,  may  lay.  clofer  on  the  bark  ; 
the  mere  compact  the  hides  the  fconer  the  bark 
will  penetrate.. 


It  requires  about  two  hours  to  fill  a  pit  of  fifteen- 
or  fixteen  hides,  after  the  manner  1  have  deferib- 
ed:  when  the  pit  ft  nearly  full,  and  the  laft  hide 
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is  covered  with  new  bark,  a  foot  or  two  of  old 
tan  is  well  ffampt  on  the  whole  to  make  a  co¬ 
vering  ;  boards  are  placed  over  them,  and  Hones 
over  the  boards,  to  prefs  all  together,  and  to  caufe 
the  bark  to  penetrate  the  better. 

The  pit  being  thus  covered,  clear  water  is  pour¬ 
ed  into  it  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  in  the  fpace  of  a 
day  it  may  not  be  thoroughly  foaked  up,  and  that 
next  day  fome  may  appear  on  the  furface  :  it  re¬ 
quires  for  every  two  hides  a  pail  of  water  con¬ 
taining  three  cubic  feet  or  about  one  hundred  pints 
of  Paris .  In  fome  places  they  are  much  oftner 
watered,  and  they  found  them  from  time  to  time 
to  know  whether  they  are  not  too  dry. 

Hides  are  tanned  with  three  barkings;  the  firft 
barking  is  on  the  grain  ;  it  muff  be  fine,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  wrinkling  and  becoming  uneven  ;  this 
firlt  barking  continues  three  months. 

The  fecond  is  given  on  the  flefh  fide,  but  not  fo 
fine  as  the  firft;  this  ought  to  continue  four  months, 
lor  in  lefs  time  they  will  not  be  tanned  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  fubftance. 

V  1  ^ 

The  third  barking  is  on  the  grain  ;  and  in  ^ 
groffer  powder  than  the  fecond:  this  continues  five 
months,  which  compleats  the  year  ;  the  tannage 
has  now  produced  its  utmoft  effect.  Sometimes 
for  greater  perfection  a  fourth  barking  is  given, 
and  then  the  hides  may  be  left  longer  if  thought 
neceffary. 

Each  time  the  bark  is  changed,  the  hide  is 
fwept,  beaten,  and  fhaken,  that  the  old  bark 

may 
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may  not  prevent  the  frefti  from  calling  its  fire  into 
the  hide. 

Thofe  that  tan  great  quantities  may  fill  their 
pits  with  hides  of  the  fame  degree  of  tanning  ; 
that  is,  one  entire  pit  may  ferve  for  the  firfl  bark¬ 
ing  ;  another  whole  pit  for  the  fecond,  & c.  But 
this  is  impradlicable  with  thofe  who  have  not  fuch 
quantities  ;  they  are  under  a  neceflity  of  putting 
part  into  the  fame  pit  hides  of  a  fir  ft,  fecond  and 
third  barking  ;  obferving  to  place  at  the  bottom 
thofe  of  the  lafl  degree  that  are  moft  advanced  in 
tanning,  and  fo  on  with  the  reft,  to  thofe  of  the 
firft  barking,  which  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  pit, 
and  are  referved  to  go  down  in  their  turn. 

But  as  the  water  which  is  poured  on  the  bark, 
always  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  moft  a£live  part  of  the  bark,  fo  at 
the  bottom  the  hides  are  moft  forwarded  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  when  in  a  pit  where  all  the  hides  are 
of  the  firft  barking,  and  they  intend  to  lay  a  fe¬ 
cond  barking  in  the  fame,  they  place  thofe  at  the 
bottom  which  were  at  the  top,  that  ail  may  at 
length  be  equally  tanned. 

This  moifture  fo  eftential  to  the  bufinefs,  and 
which  ought  ftill  to  be  increafed,  is  fometimes  de¬ 
ficient  by  the  leaking  of  the  pit ;  the  hides  then 
remain  a! moft  dry,  which  prevents  the  tan  from 
having  its  defired  eftefil ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  that  the  pits  fhould  be  (launch,  they 
ihould  be  frequently  founded  and  tried.  Yet  they 
rnuft  not  be  opened  without  neceflity,  for  the  air, 
fun,  froft  and  wind  retard  the  operation  of  the 
tan. 


The 
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The  quantity  of  bark  varies  according  to  its 
quality  :  the  account  we  received  from  Languedoc 
allows  four  times  the  weight  of  the  hides  that  is,.  * 
two  hundred  pounds  of  bark  is  given  for  a  hide 
that  weighs  fifty  pounds  :  which  is  fomewhat  more 
than  is  ufed  in  and  about  Paris, 

At  Sedan,  the  three  barkings  confift  of  85,75* 
and  65  pounds,  that  is  225  in  the  whole,  for  one 
bide  which  when  green  weighed  100  pounds,  and  ', 
when  dry:  5c. 

♦ 

In  Brcjfe,  where  ox- hides  when  finifhed,  and  fit’ 
for  fale  weigh  commonly  twenty-three  pounds,  they 
feldom  ufe  more  than  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  bark 
at  the  ftrft  barking  of  each  hide  y  the  others  in  - 
proportion. 

Hides  raifed  or  fwelled  by  barley,  generally: 
require  about  a~  fifth  more,  bark  than  thofe  raifed  . 
by  lime. 

At  Sedan,  for  a  bide  prepared  in  four' liquor, r 
(that  is,  with  barley,)  and  weighing  green  one 
hundred  weight,  they  allow  eighty-five  pounds  for 
the  fir  ft  barking,  feventy- five  for  the  fecond,  and 
fix-ty-frve  for  the  laff,  as  we  have  before  defcribed  : 
Yet  fome  tanners  fay,  that  hides  prepared  with 
lime  require  a  fourth  barking,  that  is,  three  or' 
four  months  longer  in  pit  than  hides  raifed  by 
barley  •,  this  probably  happens  from  the  red  work¬ 
ings  or  binder  given  to  bides  filled  with  barley, 
which  difpofes  them  foo-ner  to  receive  the  faline 
particles  of  the  bark. 
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In  tanneries  where  hides  are  prepared  with  lir 
quor  of  baric  (or  ouze)  the  firft  barking -is  ground! 
veiy  fine,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  ufed  out  of  the. 
pit:  the  two  other  powders^  (which  when  taken 
out  of  the  pit>  are  to  be  made  life  of  for  fcour- 
mg  liquors)  are  grefsly  ground  ;  yet  the.  tanning; 
would  be  more  perfect  if  the.  bark  was  equally 
hue. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  when  the  tanning 
is  only  carried,  on  for  the  fpaee  of  one  year,  that 
the  fir  ft  pitting,  or  firft  barking  continues  three 
months  ;  the  fecond  four  and  the  third  five  months. 
Experience  has  proved  that  hides1  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  kept  longer  in  the  laft  barking  than 
in  the  firft;  the  reafon  is  obvious  ;  a  bide  newly 
laid,  greedily  and  quickly  fucks  up  the  nutritive 
fubftance  of  this  bark,  and  when  thus  deprived  o£ 
its  a&ive  parts,  its  continuance  on  the  hide  would 
add  no  more  to  its  quality,  v  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
laft  barking  the  hide  being  already  in  fome  degree 
tanned,  is  more  compact  and  hardened,  and  the 
tan  requires  a  confiderable  time  to  inject  its  fire, 
and  to  diveft  itfelf  of  all  its  falts  ;  the  hide  cannot 
be  hurt  in  this  ftate,  though  it  might  in  the  firft 
bark,  where  is  was  not  yet  fufficiently  tanned,  t(K 
be  iectired  from  corruption,  or  the  fermentation, 
of  the  animal  parts. 

Tn  Burgundy  it  was. ena&ed,  in  1,349,  that  ox¬ 
hides  fhould  be  laid  in  three  barkings  of  three: 
months  each,  in  order  that  the  hides  might  be 
well  tanned  ;  cow-hides  to  have  two  barkings,  , 
the  firft  ol  three  months,  and  the  fecond  of  four. 
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In  Auvergne ,  they  give  three  barkings,  of  four, 
five  and  eight  months.  In  fome  parts  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  they  give  but  two  barkings,  each  of  halt  an 
inch  thicknefs,  which  bad  ten  months  or  one  year. 
In  Champagne ,  the  tannage  is  continued"  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months,  in  fome  places  it  is  confider- 
ably  abridged  :  in  Limoufm  there  are  fome  who 
lay  their  hides  but  two  months  in  pit  ;  this  is  an 
,  abufe  worthy  of  the  infpedlion  of  the  magi  fixates, 
and  which  has  been  foi  bidden  by  the  laws  of 
France . 

Some  hides  necefiarily  require  a  fourth  barking 
of  forty  pounds  for  three  months,  after  the  three 
common  barkings,  thefe  are  hides  that  are  ftub- 
born  by  nature,  dry  and  poor,  and  thofe  which 
may  have  failed  in  the  fcowerings.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  there  are  thin  hides  which  require  lefs  bark 
than  others. 

When  hides  want  thicknefs  and  firmnefs  after 
the  two  firft  barkings,  it  is  remedied  by  fcattering 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  alum 
among  the  lafi  barkings,  which  is  to  be  firewed  all 
over  the  pit:  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Teyberd s  fee  rets  ; 
and  if  this  commodity  was  fuffieiently  common  in 
France ,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
tanners. 

The  Englijh  method  of  Tanning . 

The  pits  ufed  in  Lendon  are  carefully  lined  with 
wood,  fo  as  not  to  let  the  water  leak,  and  are  kept 
c'onftantly  full  :  they  put  in  at  firfi,  two  balkets 
of  bark,  that  is  about  eighteen  Parifian  bufhels 
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to  a  pit  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  hides;  but  they  add 
more  at  different  intervals. 

They  firft  place  the  hides  in  a  pit  almofl  {pent, 
where  they  remain  one  month  •,  after  this  in  a  fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth,  in  which  they  continue 
three  months  :  laffly  in  a  fifth  pit,  where  they  lie 
one  month  without  being  ftirred  :  there  are  cifierns 
or  wade  wells,  on  the  fide  of  each  pit,  to  prepare 
the  firft  liquors,  and  to  water  the  hides. 

In  the  fecorid,  third,  and  fourth  pit,  the  hides 
are  taken  out  every  eight  days,  and  eaft  again  with 
the  addition  of  two  bafkets  of  very  fine  bark,  di¬ 
vided  and  diftributed  amongft  the  hides,  without 
folding  them,  but  promifcuoufly  throwing  them 
into  the  water,  with  bark  over  them. 

■  f  *  **  - 

At  London  the  total  of  thefe  operations  is  fiiiifh- 
cd  in  a  year  at  fartheft.:  if  there  fhould  be  any 
hides  more  difficult  to  be  tanned  than  others,  they 
are  buffered  to  remain  longer  ;  but  I  have  been  af¬ 
fined  it  never  exceeds  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 
though  it  is  thought  in  France  that  the  Englifh  tan¬ 
ners  employ  more  time. 

That  one  man  may  the  eafier  manage  a  great 
number  of  pits,  containing  each  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  hides,  more  or  lcfs,  the  date  of  their  being 
put  in  pit  are  marked  on  flicks,  and  the  number 
contained  ;  thefe  flicks  are  afterwards  put  into  the 
pit  and  confulted  occafionally. 

This  method  of  tanning  in  England  in  bark 
liquor  or  ouze,  (and  not  in  bark  almofl:  dry  as  in 
France ,)  is  perhaps  the  reafon  of  the  confiderable 
advantage  their  hides  are  faid  to  have  over  ours : 

the 
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the  water  which  continually  keeps  the  molt  pe¬ 
netrating  and  flyptic  parts  of  the  bark  in  the  Hate 
of  folution,  mult  penetrate  the  hides  with  more' 
facility  than  powder  or  the  mud  of  the  bark,  which 
is  only  fpread  over  them:  and  1  appeal  to  the 
experience  which  every  tanner  muff  have  of  the 
goodnefs  of  Englijh  hides,  to  be  juftihed  or  cun^ 
demned  in  my  explanation.  Arts  have  been* 
fo  little  ftudied  and  known  hitherto,  that  even  the 
mofl  pofitive  fa£ts  are  contradicted  and  rendered, 
equivocal  by  felf-interefted  men,  and  I  doubt  not, 
fome  tanners  will  even  aver  that  Englijh  hides  are - 
not  better,  than  the  French,. 

Of  the  time  required  for  Tannage  in  France* 

Some  tanners  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  fi  nee  re 
and  more  inflrudted  in  their  profeffion  than  others,, 
agreed  that  hides  ought  to  be  left  much  longer  in>, 
the  bark  than  is  commonly  pra&ifed,  in  France , 
and  that  thereby  they  would  acquire  more  quality 
and  ftrength  ;  feveral  are.  alfo  convinced  that 
thofe  excellent-  hides  from  Liege  and  England 5.; 
which  pafs  for  the  befl  in  Europe ,  have  remained, 
three  years- or  more:  I  have  known  fome  main¬ 
tain  that  the  preparation  of  a  good  hide  in  England 5 
lafted  fometimes  fix  years,  and  that  formerly  in, 
France  they  took  up  that  time. 

Some  neverthelefs  maintain,  that  even  in  that,, 
there  is  an  excels  to  be  avoided,  and  a  point  of 
faturation,  when  a  hide  cannot  avoid  lofing  by 
remaining  in  the  pit  :  that  there  is  a  greenifh. 
colour  to  be  perceived  in  the  middle  of  the  hide 
when  cut,  which  would  not  remain  had  the  hide 
been,  too  much  tanned  \  inllead  of  this,  which 
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ought  to  fhew  in  the  midde  of  the  cut,  is  found, 
a  dry,  hard,  horny  fubftance,  which  on  one  -fide 
is  eafily  penetrated  by  wet,  and  on  the  other 
renders  the  hide  very  brittle. 

If  it  be  true  that  bark  is  fubje£l  to  fucb  an  in- 
conveniency,  it  rauft  be  allowed  that  in  the  prefent 
practice  the  intereft  of  the  tanners  will  free  us  from 
this  kind  of  bad  leather  ;  perhaps  the  defire  of 
haftily  finifhirig  their  work,  has  never  permitted 
them  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  they  are  too  much 
.preffed  to  get  in  their  dock.  If  there  are  hides 
from  Liege  which  remain  fo  long  in  pit,  they  are 
thofe  brought  from  the  iflands,  which  being  of  a 
/quality  different  from  ours,  may  require  a  longer 
time  in  the  bark.;  but  it  is  certain  the  method  of 
tanning  almoft  dry  in  France ,  is  more  tedious  than 
that  of  tanning  in  hquor,  which  in  England  re* 
quires  but  one  year.  “ 


Method  of  fjortcning  the  Tannage. 

A  method  of  Shortening  the  tannage  has  been 
-long  wiflied  for  and  often  tried  ;  the  profit  thereby 
would  be  confiderable,  Since  on  fixty  hides  there 
is  a  lofs  of  feventy-two  livres  a  year  on  the  intereft 
of  the  capital  flock,  and  the  ground  each  pit  oc¬ 
cupies  is  equally  expen  five  to  the  tanners,  efpe- 
-cially  at  Paris ,  where  the  rent  and  coft  of  a  tan¬ 
nery  is  a  confiderable  charge.;  here  is  an  expedient 
that  borders  on  the  Englijh  method,  and  which 
;might  confiderably  abridge  the  tannage.  It  is 
known  that  the  re-fteepings  forward  the  lyes,  and 
that  the  liquor  of  4he  tan  forms  and  perfects  it- 
felf  by  being  often  repaired  on  the  fame  dregs; 
a  ciftern  '©r  drain  well  micht  therefore  be  made 
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with  two  boards  at  one  corner  of  the  pit,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  pump  ;  by  this  means  the  filtrated  liquor 
frohi  the  tan  might  be  pumped  out  when  gathered 
in  the  cifiern,  two  or  three  times  a  week  if  ne- 
ceflary,  and  returned  into  the  pit :  thefe  repeated 
filtrations  would  be  a  fure  means  to  draw  the  fub- 
ftance  out  of  the  bark,  to  difiolve  all  the  falts,  to 
imbibe  and  penetrate  the  hides  therewith,  to  keep 
them  always  foft  and  open,  till  the  tan  had  pene¬ 
trated  and  foaked  them  properly  :  experience  would 
foori  teach  at  vvliat  time  it  would  be  proper  to  put 
an  end  to  thefe  filtrations  and  refillings,  and  it  ap-  * 
pears  that  much  time  would  be  gained  by  following 
this  method. 

I  am  fure  a  confiderable  advantage  might  alfo  be 
gained  by  heating  the  water  of  a  pit  *,  warm  water 
difiblves,  foftens,  and  penetrates  much  better  than 
cold  :  we  have  already  fufiicient  proof  of  this  on 
final  1  (kins. 

I  have  heard  that  M.  <Teyberi  mixt  powdered  alum 
with  the  tan  he  put  in  his  pits  :  there  is  no  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt  but  that  it  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  firmnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  hide  ;  but  this 
commodity  is  perhaps  too  coftly  in  France  to  be 
ufed  in  tanning  :  if  there  was  a  fubfiance  as  aftrin- 
gent  and  ftypiic  as  alum,  and  at  the  fame  time  as 
common  as  oak-bark,  it  would  augment  the  ftrength 
of  the  hide,  and  abridge  the  tedious  operation  of 
tanning. 

Of  Drying  the  Hides. 

The  hides  having  remained  a  fufficient  time  in 
the  pits,  and  being  well  tanned,  are  dried  in  the 
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(hade,  without  beating  or  fvveeping ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  are  extended  on  poles,  or  elfe  hung  by 
the  head  on  nails  ;  and  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  accefs  on  all  parts,  they  are  kept  open  by  one 
or  two  flicks,  extending  the  belly  of  the  hide  : 
fo.r  this  purpofe  a  loft  is  erected  with  many  open¬ 
ings  in  it,  but  fcreened  from  the  fun  and  high 
winds. 

When  the  hides  whiten  and  become  flifiF,  but 
not  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  drefled  ;  for  this  pirr- 
pofe  they  are  extended  on  a  clean  floor,  are  rubbed 
with  dry  tan  to  take  oh*  the  mouldinefs,  and 
trampled,,  particularly  on  the  fle/h  fide,  to  take  off 
the  inequalities,  tilings,  and  fwellings  *,  they  then 
are  piled,  obferving  to  couple  them  head  to  head 
and  tail  to  tail  ;  and  then  eroding  each  couple  al¬ 
ternately,  they  are  thus  left  for  one  day :  if  they 
are  not  of  equal  fize,  the  fmall  ones  being  foonell 
dried,  are  piled  feparately. 

The  following  .day  the  hides  are  put  on  the 
perches,  unlefs  not  fufficiently  dry  ;  if  not,  they 
are  hung  up  for  three  or  four  days  longer  :  when 
almoft  dry  they  are  prefled  for  twenty-four  hours, 
that  is,  they  are  covered  with  planks  loaded  with 
weights. 

Thofe  hides  that  are  puckered  are  malotted,  that 
is,  they  are  beaten  with  a  mallet  on  a  fmooth  block 
of  wood  :  the  beating  helps  to  flifren,  to  draw 
out  and  fmooth  them  ;  fome  tanners  beat  all  their 
hides. 

Being  thus  drefled,  preffed,  beaten,  and  almoft 
dry,  they  are  put  into  a  cool  place,  and  their  fitua- 
ticn  changed  from  time  to  time  for  three  weeks  ; 

fo  me  time* 
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fpmetimes  they  are  piled,  charged,  or  turned  over 5 
fometimes  fpread  like  a  fan  by  putting  the  back 
on  the  edges*,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  they  are  dry  and  fit  to  be  ufed. 

Though  the  hide  be  well  dried,  it  is  the  better  for 
being  long  kept ;  it  fhould  be  one  month  in  {tore  at 
leall,  that  all  the  active  parts  of  the  tan  may  finith 
their  penetration  ;  that  all  dnteftine  motion  may 
ceafc,  which  might  tend  to  its  diilolution,  and 
prevent  the  duration  of  the  leather. 

Where  hides  are  raifed  with  lime  they  only 
fweep  or  brufh  the  grain  fide,  leaving  the  tan 
•that  (ticks  to  the  flefh  fide,  to  nourilh  the  hide 
when  it  is  folded  :  they  are  not  beaten  or  tied,  but 
are  folded  in  two,  the  grain  outward.  I<n  England 
they  do  not  beat  them  flat  as  in  France . 

Hides  raifed  or  filled  with  barley,  require  more 
'beating  :  when  they  are  alrnoft  dry,  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  done  well  fitted  for  that  purpofe,  fur- 
rounded  by  ftveral  men  ;  each  being  furnifhed 
-with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  ftriking  firmly  to  ren*» 
•der  them  more  compadl  and  firm  ;  in  (bead  of  a 
beating  (lone  fome  ufe  a  wooden  block,  each  are 
equally  good.  Eight  men  can  beat  thirty  hides  in 
a  day. 

This  drefiing  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  hide,  and 
there  is  a  confiderable  difference  between  the 
goodne's  of  a  hide  well  beaten,  and  that  which 
has  not  been  beaten  :  (hoemakers  who  value  them- 
folves  on  the  goodnefs  of  their  work,  beat  their 
foies  ftrongly  and  for  a  confiderable  time. 
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The  EngUJh  tanners  fafhidn  their  hides  in  the 
drying  loft  after  a  particular  manner,  which  an¬ 
swers  pretty  near  the  fame  for  the  goodnefs  of  the 
commodity  :  when  the  hides  are  extended  on  the 
poles,  the  grain  being  on  the  outfide,  they  take  a 
little  mallet,  rounded  and  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
with  which  they  (trike  the  internal  parts  of  its 
furface  with  repeated  (trokes  throughout  the  whole; 
by  this  means  they  give  it  nigh  the  natural  fnape 
of  n  bullock,  and  under  this  form  they  are  fold. 
The  fame  operation  is  repeated  morning  and 
night;  and  if  the  hides  dry  too  quick,  they  are 
fprinkled  with  a  broom,  by  which  means  they 
comprefs  and  harden  themfelves  under  the  mallet. 

Of  the  Texture  of  Hicks  and  of  their  Quality* 

Hides  and  all  (kins  in  general  are  compofed  of  ■ 
feveral  lays  of  fibres,  interwoven,  in  the  form  of 
a  net,  and  which  interfeft  in  every  direction  ;  as 
I  have  obferved  in  the  art  of  making  parchment : 
thus  leather  cut  in  all  directions  prefents  the  fame 
afpedl,  the  fame  ftrength,  and  appears  with  its 
even  thread  on  all  hides  ;  confequentiy  its  refin¬ 
ance  is  equal  in  length  and  in  breadth. 

Hides  well  tanned  are  of  a  long  duration,  and 
are  not  fubjedt  to  corruption  :  (hoemakers,  have 
kept  them  for  fifteen  years,  without  their  lofing 
any  part  of  their  good  quality  ;  but  they  mud  be 
prcferved  from  the  inconveniency  of  moifiure  as 
well  as  too  much  drynefs. 

Merchants  who  buy  large  quantity  of  hides 
for  the  fair  of  Beaucaire ;  or  fuch  like  places,  *  et 
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their  magazines  from  top  to  bottom,  to  preserve 
the  weight  of  the  hides.  Hides  will  even  augment 
in  weight  by  aforbiug  the  moifture  of  the  air: 
this  happens  chiefly  to  Hungarian  hides,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  alum. 

To  know  if  a  hide  be  well  d refled  by  cutting  it, 
obferve  whether  the  cut  be  (hilling,  the  nerve 
clofe,  if  it  is  internally  of  the  colour  of  a  thorny 
gall-nut,  or  like  the  infide  of  a  nutmeg,  or  if  it  be 
marbled  within.  The  cut  ought  principally  to  be 
made  at  the  throat,  back,  or  towards  the  buttocks; 
thefe  are  the  places  to  form  a  right  judgment,  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  molt  eflential  parts  of  the  hide. 

Thofe  that  appear  tarnifhed  on  the  cut,  greenifh 
or  black,  the  nerve  open,  fpungious,  and  a  black 
or  whitifh  ftreak  in  the  middle,  are  ill-drefled. 
Thofe  that  fhew  horny  in  the  cut,  that  are  ItifF, 
dry,  and  give  a  certain  clear  found,  have  not  been 
fufficiently  tanned. 

The  tanners  fay  that  hides  too  much  tanned  are 
open,  fpungy,  and  light,  are  burnt  by  the  (trength 
of  the  tan,  and  appear  all  over  ol  one  brown  colour 
on  the  cut ;  but  this  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  lime  than  to  the  tan. 

The  ufual  method  to  know  an  ill  d refled  hide  is 
this,  let  fall  a  drop  of  water  from  the  finger  on 
the  grain,  or  rather  on  the  cut  ,  if  the  drop  does 
not  remain  perfectly  round,  but  extends  itfelf, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  hide  is  badly  tanned  and 
fpungy  ;  but  a  hide  mult  be  very  bad  and  very 
fpungy  to  abforb  a  drop  of  water  inflantly.  To 
idiftinguiflh  it  thoroughly,  the  hide  ought  to  be 
fleeped  in  water  for  fame  days,  weighing  it  before. 
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and  at  its  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  one  might 
then  judge  of  its  Ipungy  quality  by  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  its  weight,  but  it  fhould  firft  be  afcer- 
tained  how  much  water  a  bide  of  the  befl  leather 
would  fuck  up  in  eight  days,  or  how  much  time 
it  would  require  to  abforb  one  ounce  weight  of 
moifture. 

Of  Hides  rctfcd  or  filled  by  Barley . 

Having  now  defcribed  the  mod:  ancient  and 
common  method  of  tanning,  I  dial!  again  take  the 
work  from  its  fir  ft  operation,  in  order  to  explain 
the  different  methods  made  ufe  of  to  attain  the 
fame  end. 

The  firft  of  the  two  great  operations  of  the  tan¬ 
ner  formerly  confided  in  railing  the  hides,  that 
is,  to  dilate  and  open  their  pores  by  the  moifture 
of  lime  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  the  tan  pit  which  was  to  follow  :  it  has  fmce 
been  found  that  fermentation  managed  fk'ilfully, 
and  conducted  with  precaution,  could  produce  the 
fame  effedh  in  lefs  time,  and  alter  a  more  perfect 
manner :  this  confifts  in  louring  a  pafte  made  of 
flour  or  barley,  which  is  after  diluted,  and  in 
which  the  hides  are  fteeped  :  this  four  water  caufes 
an  acid  fermentation  in  the  hides,-  which  dilates 
and  rifes  them  without  burning  or  weakening 
them,  as  lime  muft. 

This  general  method  I  (hall  divide  into  feveral 
branches,  becaufe  it  is  pradlifed  different  ways, 
and  fhall  lay  down  fucceflively  all  thofe  which 
have  reached  my  knowledge  *,  after  which  I  (ball 
treat  of  bides  raifed  by  oak  liquor  or  ouze,  which 
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are  prepared  without  barley  flour,  by  means  of  a 
tiifl'erent  fermentation. 

Hides  to  be  raifed  or  filled  by  barley,  are  to  be 
well  wafhed  from  the  blood  if  frefh  ;  the  fait  taken 
out  if  dry  and  falted  5  they  are  to  be  foftened  by 
fteeping,  flefhing,  and  trampling,  the  fame  as 
hides  filled  by  lime. 

The  river  work  mull;  be  well  carried  on  for 
thofe  raifed  by  barley  ;  the  water  muft  come  clear 
from  them,  and  the  gummy  part  be  well  prefTed 
out,  as  it  would  hinder  the  fermentation  in  the 
barley  workings  or  fcourings,  by  encloling  with 
its  mucilage,  the  infenfible  parts,  whofe  inteftine 
motion  produces  fermentation.  I  know  that  the 
firft  experiments  of  an  eminent  tanner  failed,  be- 
caufe  of  fome  glue  that  was  in  the  vats  he  made 
life  of. 

When  the  hides  are  well  foaked  and  foftened, 
they  are  to  be  filled  by  means  of  the  acid  fermen¬ 
tation.  It  is  well  known  that  flour  diluted  with 
water,  fuch  as  the  common  dough  made  for  bread, 
is  fubje£t  to  ferment  and  grow  four  ;  that  in  this 
Rate  the  dough  rifes,  fwells,  and  heats;  fuch  is 
the  efFe£):  produced  in  the  hides,  by  the  means  of 
barley  diluted  with  water;  this  is  called  barley 
workings  (or  fcourings  :)  it  is  done  in  common 
vats  four  feet  in  height  and  four  feet  diameter* 

It  requires  about  one  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  of  barley  lor  a  fcouring  of  eight 
hides,  fuppofing  middling  hides  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds  dry,  or  fifty  green  :  fome  put  in  all 
the  flour  at  once,  when  they  are  going  to  work 
the  hides  ;  others  make  a  leaven  the  day  before 

with 
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with  twenty-five  pounds  of  flour  and  a  caldron 
of  warm  water,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the 
flour  twelve  hours  after  ;  forne  add  a  fmnll  quan¬ 
tity  of  vinegar  to  accelerate  the  fei  mentation  : 
three  or  four  quarts  of  vinegar  poured  at  different 
times  on  a  fcouring,  certainly  preferves  the  ne- 
cefTary  coolnefs  and  acidity  for  a  good  fermen¬ 
tation. 

Hides  raifed  by  barley  are  commonly  cut  In 
two  before  they  are  worked,  whereas  thofe  don« 
with  lime  are  generally  whole. 

In  forne  places  the  hides  raifed  by  barley,  re*, 
main  in  the  fcourings  fix  weeks  in  fummer  and 
three  months  in  winter,  before  they  are  fufiicient- 
ly  filled:  they  are  each  day  taken  out  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  put  on  boards  placed  on  the  fide 
of  the  vat ;  this  operation  is  neeeffary,  as  the  con- 
ta<ft  of  the  air  facilitates,  and  keeps  up  fermen¬ 
tation. 

■*  , .  ■  *  *  * 

The  preparation  of  thefe  barley  hides  at  Sedan, 
confifts  of  nine  or  ten  little  vats,  containing  about 
fix  hogfheads ;  each  of  thefe  vats  has  its  diffe¬ 
rent  degree  of  firength  ;  that  which  has  been  once 
worked  becomes  one  degree  infeiiorj  and  inffead 
of  being  the  tenth,  it  is  named  the  ninth,  for  the 
following  hides:  that  which  has  been  worked 
twice  is  called  the  eighth.,  and  fo  alternately  to. 
that  which  having  ferved  nine  times,  becomes 
the  firft  in  the  order  of  fcourings,  and  is  the  weak- 
eft  of  all. 

In  the  firff  barley  liquor  thus  weakened,  and 
which  has  already  ferved  nine  times,  five  hides  are 
call  in,,  which  remain  one  or  two  days  ;  from 
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thence  they  pafs  into  the  fecond  vat,  which  is  3 
little  Wronger,  (that  is,  a  little  more  four)  be- 
caufe  it  has  ferved  but  eight  times,  and  thus  of  all 
the  others  which  the  fame  hides  go  through  ftie- 
ce  (lively. 

Sometimes  the  hides  go  through  only  the  third 
or  fecond  vat,  according  to  their  degree  of 
ftrength. 

The  four  liquor  of  the  ftrft,  and  weakeft  of  the 
vats,  which  hath  ferved  even  ten  times,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  ufelefs  ;  as  long  as  it  feems  fuffkient  for  the 
hi  ft  preparation,  it  is  preferved,  and  fo  of  the 
reft :  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  bark  liquors  ufed  to 
raife  hides  ;  they  are  not  kept  beyond  the  firft 
time  ;  and  the  lowermoft  vat  which  has  been  ufed 
ten  times,  is  emptied  (if  ten  vats  have  been  made 
nfe  of):  I  (hall  treat  of  this  in  the  preparation  by 
oak  liquor,  or  ouze.  *  * 

In  feveral  provinces  they  have  but  three  vats  for 
one  drefiing,  of  which  they  make  three  fcourings, 
the  dead,  weak,  and.  new,  in  this  manner;  the 
hides  being  fufficiently  foftened,  are  putintoa  dead 
working  till  they  Idfe  their  hair  ;  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  dead  pits  only  ferve  at  firft:  to  take  off  the 
hair,  fo  the  dead  fcourings  are  ufed  to  difpofe  the 
hides  for  new  fcourings,  and  alfo  to  take  off  the 
hair.  * 

After  one  or  two  fcourings,  the  hair  being  dif- 
pofed  to  come  of F,  the  hides  are  polifhed  on  the 
beam  with  a  round  knife,  and  then  caft  into  clear 
Water  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  as  necef- 
fary.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  put 
into  a  weak  fcouring,  where  they  are  plunged 

down 
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down  once  a  day,  until  they  appear  to  have  taken 
a-  body,  when  they  are  flefhed  ;  after  which  they 
are  caff  into  water  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  ;  the 
workmen  term  this  the  foaking  of  the  feeble. 

The  third  fcouring  muff  he  a  new  fcouring, 
made  up  as  before  mentioned,  of  about  twelve 
pounds  of  flour  of  barley  for  each  hide  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty-four  pounds  when  dry:  with  one 
quarter  of  this  flour  a  leaven  is  made,  and  when 
it  begins  to  rife,  which  generally  happens  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  unlefs  excefiive  cold 
•  retards  the  fermentation,  it  is  diluted  with  the  flour 
in  a  vat,  containing  as  much  water  as  neceffary  ior 
the  number  of  hides  to  be  fteeped  :  each  day  the 
hides  are  to  be  taken  out  of  this  new  fcouring  and 
put  in  again,  till  they  have  acquired  the  fweliing 
and  rifling  fuffieient. 

The  above  procefles  vary  in  many  places  ;  no 
general  rule  (hould  be  laid  down  in  this  ope¬ 
ration,  as  it  is  open  to  many  difeoveries  and 
improvements,  1 

At  the  manufaRure  of  Barois ,  at  Paris,  for 
example,  they  manage  five  fets  at  once,  which 
are  compofed  of  four  vats  each ;  thefe  vats  are 
three  feet  high,  and  four  and  a  half  in  diameter  j 
'ejght  hides  are  put  into  each  vat,  and  confequent- 
*vly  each  fet  is  compofed  of  thirty-two  hides  ;  they 
take  them  out  twice  a  day,  and  re-enter  them  as 
often. 

Every  four  days  a  new  fcouring  is  made  in 
one  of  the  four  vats,  that  is,  in  the  weakeft  •,  af¬ 
ter  having  flung  out  this  old  fcouring  and  wafhed 
the  vat,  then  the  third  fcouring  becomes  the 
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laft  or  the  weakeft,  and  that  which  was  the  firft. 
and  the  ftrongeft,  becomes  the  feeond. 

The  eight  hides  which  enter  every  eight  days 
in  each  fee,  are  plunged  eight  days  irj,  the  fourth 
fcouring,  which  is  the  weakeft;  and  four  days, 
in  the  third  fcouring,  which  is  equally  weak  ; 
fo  on  two  days  in  the  fecond  and  firft  :  at  the  ex- 
.  piration  of  fixtcen  days  they  are  peeled,  and  they 
are  put  into  the  four  other  fcourings  ;  thus  each 
hide  goes  twice  the  round  of  the  four  vats.  The 
fame  vat  it  enters  coming  from  the  butchers  is 
that  from  which  it  is  taken  out  to  pafs  into  the 
red  fcourings. 

Each  new  fcouring  fo-r  eight  hides,  in  this 
lannery  at  Paris ,  confifts  of  ten  bufhels  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  ground  barley, 
morecrlefs:  the  leaven  is  made  the  day  before- 
with  three  out  of  the  above  ten  bufhels,  by  fteep- 
ing  it  in  hot  water.. 

This  inter  4 1  of  thirty-two  days  is  fufficient  to 
prepare  the  hides,  either  in  winter  or  in  fummerj, 
but  fometimes  in  winter  they  make  ufe  of  hot 
water  to  accelerate  the  fermentation,.  by  adding,, 
for  example,  five  or  fix  pails  of  hot  water  into, 
one  fcouring,, 

A  hide 
* 

"1  1  "  -1  1  ■"  1,11  . * . .  ■!  m 

*  The  feptier  of  barley,  or  iz  bufhels  in.  grain, 
produce  195  pounds  of  flour,  or  1  5  or  16  bufhels 
of  flour  ;  the  feptier  of  grain  coft  7  iivres  in. 
1763,  but  it  is  fometimes  from  8  Iivres  to  10,  and: 
fometimes  more :  the  feptier  of  wheat  cofts  from* 
15  to  1$*. 
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A  hide  of  one  hundred  weight  when  green,  and' 
raifed  by  barley,  takes  about  two  hundred  pounds' 
of  powdered  bark,  viz.  fifty  for  the  red  fcour- 
ings,  fixty  in  the  firft  barking,  fifty  in  the  fecond 
and  forty  in  the  third  :  in  fome  places  it  is  difiri- 
buted  in  bafkets  of  about  forty-five  pounds  ;  eight 
hides  require  three  bafkets  for  the  red  fcouri  ng, 
fixteen  in  the  firfi:  barking,  and  eight  in  each  o£ 
the  other  two  barkings. 

The  hides  being  fufficiently  filled  by  the  barley 
feourings,  called  in  France  white  feourings*  are 
put  into  the  red. 

The  red  feourings  is  made  of  pure  water  with 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  bark  between  each  hide. 

The  hides  remain  in  this  date  three  or  four 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  they  give  them 
as  much  more  bark  in  the  fame  feouring,  where 
they  continue  three  days  longer*  when  they  may 
be  pitted  after  the  fame  manner  as  hides  raifed  by 
lime:  thefe  red  feourings  give  them  a  necefiary 
degree  of  firmnefs,  fo  that  the  action  of  the  tan  in 
the  pit  may  not  be  too  immediate,,  and  harden: 
♦hem  too  fuddenly. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  common  method  of 
filling  hides  by  barley,  is  a  fufficient  explanation 
for  expert  tanners  who  might  be  ignorant  of  this- 
procefs  ;  but  I  muff  own  it  requires  pradlice  and 
knowledge  to  know  when  a  bide  is  fufficiently  fill¬ 
ed,  and  to  conduct  the  feourings  properly.  W e  (half 
ftiil  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  concerning  the 
method  practifed  for  the  IValachian  hides;  as 
it  is  not  fo  well  known  as  the  preceding, 
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Of  Hides  prepared  after  the  manner  of  Walachia , 

by  warm  fcour in gs. 

Hid  es  railed  by  barley  in  only  one  hot  vat,  are 
fomedmes  called  Walachian  hides,  becaufe  it  is 
faid  the  method  has  been  brought  from  Wala¬ 
chia:  thefe  people  are  tributary  to  the  Turks , 
who  inhabit  the  fide  of  the  Danube ,  between  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Poland:  prince  Mauro  Cordato 
made  their  name  celebrated,  and  in  his  days  arts 
and  fciences  were  known  amongft  them:  from 
thence  it  is  pretended  the  method  of  making  Wa¬ 
lachian  hides  came  to  us,  which  confifts  in  putting 
the  hides  into  a  very  warm  fcouring  for  the  fpace 
of  thirty  hours,  after  the  following  manner. 

When  the  hides  are  foftened  in  water,  they  are 
trampled,  and  the  round  knife  pafled  on  the  fiefh 
fide,  to  render  them  fupple  ;  they  are  again  rinfed' 
afrefh,  to  clear  them  of  all  filth,  and  then  put  on 
poles  to  drain. 

This  done,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  either  on  the 
poles,  or  in  the  floatings,  whether  the  hair  eafily 
detaches  itfelf,  which  may  happen  in  the  fummer 
and  in  warm  countries,  without  any  other  pre¬ 
paration  ;  if  fb,  the  hair  may  be  taken  off  on  the 
beam  ;  if  not,  they  muft  be  faked,  to  prepare  them 
for  that  operation. 

Hhe  method  of  taking  the  Hair  ojf. 

The  faking  of  a  ftrong  hide  confifts  in  Matter¬ 
ing  two  or  three  pounds  of  fait  of  morue,  alum, 
and  faltpetre,  over  each  half  hide ;  the  other  half 
is  turned  over  that  which  has  been  faked,  and 

they 
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they  are  laid  the  one  over  the  other  as  equally  as 
poflible. 

Being  thus  falted,  they  are  piled  the  one  over 
the  other;  the  pile  is  covered  with  ft  raw,  or  with 
a  large  fack  ;  in  this  Bate  they  foon  begin  to  fer¬ 
ment  and  heat ;  they  are  turned  over  once  or  twice 
a  day,  changing  the  fold  and  fide,  that  the  fermen¬ 
tation  may  be  equal,  and  that  no  part  may  be  more 
damaged  than  another. 

This  fermentation  difpofeS  the  hair  to  loofen  ; 
but  it  mud  be  obferved  not  to  wait  till  it  falls  off  of 
itfelf,  or  that  it  be  too  eafily  plucked  off ;  for  the 
grain  of  the  hide  might  thereby  be  damaged. 

If  any  obdac’e  prevented  the  depilation  or  taking 
off  the  hair,  on  the  day  the  hides  are  fufficiently 
heated,  they  fliould  then  be  caff  into  water  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  not  longer,  as  they  would  be  in 
danger  even  in  water. 

On  infpedlion,  if  fome  fkins  are  fooner  heated 
than  others,  they  muff  be  taken  from  the  pile,  and 
thofe  which  require  more  heating  muff  be  left. 

The  hair  may  alfo  be  taken  off  by  the  heating, 
without  fait  ;  they  mud  be  folded  fledi  ways,  flap  * 
to  flap,  very  exactly,  they  are  then  to  be  laid  one  ' 
on  the  other  on  a  bed  of  draw  litter,  for  that  is 
more  fupple  arid  fitted  for  fermentation  that  new 
draw  ;  they  are  afterwards  covered  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fame  draw,  and  thus  they  are  left 
for  one  day. 

They  next  day  they  change  fides;  part  of  the  up¬ 
per  draw  ferves  to  make  a  thinner  bed,  upon  which 
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they  are  again  laid,  beginning  with  the  uppermoft  £ 
the  remainder  of  the  covering,  with  the  ltraw  that 
ferved  them  as  a  bed,  is  made  life  of  to  cover 
them  again  in  this  date  they  are  left  for  one  day, 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  hair  is  more  or  lefs 
adhering  :  and  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let 
them  heat  too  much,  they  mud  be  infpedted  twice 
a  day,  to  know  the  inftant  of  the  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation  fufficient  to  detach  the  hair,  but  not 
to  exceed  it. 

The  hair  fhould  crackle  when  it  is  pulled  off, 
and  make  a  flight  refinance;  it  is  even  as  good  if 
it  comes  off  by  a  ftrong  twill,  for  the  better  the 
hide  will  prove,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  too  much 
foftened  by  the  heating. 

... 

If  before  heating  thefe  fkins,  there  are  any  fpots 
where  the  hair  has  been  rubbed  off,  they  muff  be 
bathed  with  a  fpunge  or  linen,  foaked  with  fait 
and  water,  to  prevent  thofe  places  heating  before 
the  red  of  the  hair  be  difpofed  to  fall. 

Very  warm  dung  would  fhorten  one  half  of  the 
time  of  this  operation  ;  but  then  the  hides  muff  be 
totally  buried,  and  great  attention  paid  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  moment  the  hair  would  be  ready  to  quit. 

This  method  is  dangerous,  for  if  any  part  fails 
through  inattention,  all  is  fpoiled,  and  the  hides 
become  too  tender,  yet  by  taking  them  up  early 
they  may  be  fhavcd  without  danger. 

Walachian  Manner  of  preparing  the  Seourings, 

Whilft  the  hides  are  heating,  a  leaven  of  good 
wheaten  flour  is  prepared  to  fill  them :  twenty 
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pounds  of  flour  is  to  be  diluted  in  water,  and 
kneaded  like  dough  for  bread  ;  with  a  little  old 
dough,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  may  be  added  to 
quicken  it  ;  this  leaven  muff  be  left  in  a  moderate 
heat  two,  three,  or  four  days,  without  being  touch¬ 
ed,  covered  with  a  doth  or  woollen  fluff;  it  will 
then  be  fufficiently  foured,  and  fit  to  make  the 
compofition  by  which  the  hides  are  to  be  filled. 

The  twenty  pounds  of  flour  prefcribed  for  the 
firfl  leaven,  are  fufficient  for  fix  or  feven  great 
hides  weighing  fourfcore  pounds  when  green,  or 
eight  or  nine  young  hides  :  the  twenty  pounds  of 
flour  will  produce  thirty  pounds  of  leaven,  a  third 
of  warm  water  being  requifite  to  knead  it. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  a  firfl 
leaven  without  vinegar  would  be  fufficient,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  ufed  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
after  ;  for,  according  to  the  baker’s  obfervations, 
leaven  lofes  its  flrength  inflead  of  acquiring  it, 
when  kept  above  twenty-four  hours,  particularly 
in  cold  weather.  When  the  leaven  is  well  four¬ 
ed,  the  compofition  is  to  be  made  ;  for  that  pur- 
pofe  a  vat  of  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet 
in  height,  is  made  ufe  of:  one  vat  is  fufficient  for 
a  work  of  fix  hides  ;  but  if  a  greater  number  are 
to  be  conducted,  feveral  of  the  like  vats  are  to 
be  ufed. 

The  vats  mull  be  very  clean,  and  free  from  all 
foreign  matters  that  might  have  been  put  in,  fuch 
as  lime,  glue,  oil,  or  other  fubflances  which  are 
foreign  to  the  acid  fermentation  that  is  to  be 
produced. 
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Each  vat  that  is  to  be  employed  in  the  fcour- 
ihgs,  mult  be  half  filled  with  clean  water  :  out  of 
each  fix  or  feven  pails  of  water  are  to  be  taken, 
which  is  to  be  put  into  a  boiler  over  a  fire  :  when 
this  water  boils,  part  muft  be  taken  out,  with 
which  about  fixty  pounds  of  ground  barle^  is  to 
be  diluted  in  a  veffel  for  that  purpofe  :  that  quan¬ 
tity  ferves  for  each  fcouring  of  fix  large  hides* 
The  lumps  are  to  be  carefully  fmoothed,  as  they 
would  be  fo  much  matter  loft  and  deprived  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  pafte  is  to  be  cleared  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  unto  the  corrfiftence  of  a  ftrong  pafte. 

The  pafte  thus  diluted  is  again  returned  into  the 
boiler  ;  and  kept  continually  ftirring  with  a  flick, 
to  prevent  the  flour  fettling  or  burning  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  it  is  kept  on  the  fire  until  it  takes  three 
ftrong  boils. 

This  pafte  is  divided  into  the  vats  appropriated 
for  the  fcourings  it  is  ftirred  with  a  (hovel, 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  facilitate  the  inteftine 
motion  intended  to  be  produced  ;  at  laft  the  mo¬ 
tion  muft  be  fuddenly  flopped  with  the  (hovel :  this 
forwards  the  fermentation  ;  thus  milk  turns  by  be¬ 
ing  ftirred  two  different  ways. 

The  fcourings  thus  ccmpofed  of  flour  and 
water,  a  pailful  or  two  of  this  compofition  is 
taken  out  of  each,  which  is  replaced  on  the  fire 
for  the  leaven,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  vats 
for  the  fcourings  are  covered  with  boards  clofely 
joined^ 

As  foon  as  the  compofition  begins  to  fimmer, 
even  before  the  firft  boil,  the  pot  is  taken  from  the. 
fire  *,  and  this  compofition  is  ufed  to  dilute  the 
leaven  above  defcribed  in  a  feparate  veil'd.  This 

leaven* 
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leaven  thus  diluted  with  the  barley  compofition, 
is  equally  diftributed  amongft  the  vats  *,  it  is  alfcr 
fometimes  heated,  to  augment  the  heat’  of  the 
compofition^. 


Thefe  vats  or  workings  muff  be  fo  warm,  as  to 
fuffer  the  hand  and  arm  to  be  kept  in  without 
pain  :  fix  pounds  of  fait  being  added  to  each  vat, 
it  is  ftirred,  and  covered  again  to  let  it  four  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days  •,  care  is  taken  to  ftir  and  mix 
it  well  twice  each  day,  which  done  it  is  clofe  co¬ 
vered,  left  the  cold  air  fhould  prevent  or  retard 
the  fermentation.  The  addition  of  fait  appears  tc> 
be  very  neceflary,  to  correct  the  acid  of  the  com¬ 
pofition  ;  for  hides  that  have  been  raifed  or  filled 
without  fait  have  had  their  edges  eaten; 

The  hides  fweated  or  heated  as  above,  having- 
bad  the  hair  fhaved  off,  by  the  round  knife,  ffone, 
fand,  or  afhes,  are  brought  to  a  running  water  to 
be  well  wafhed,  both  on  the  grain  and  on  the  flefli- 
lide  ;  they  are  ftrurig  three  by  three  at  the  end  of 
a  rope,  and  flung  into  the  water,  where  they  rea¬ 
dily  fink ;  they  are  there  left  four  or  five  days, 
until  they  are  fufficientJy  foftened,  taking  them  out' 
twice  each  day,  rinfing  and  draining  them,  and 
cafting  them  immediately  into  the  water  again  r 
by  this  means  the  mud  and  flime  is  carried  off  by 
the  water,  which  if  left  on  would  damage  them 
much:  if  they  are  not  thus  foftened  they  pucker 
in  the  grain,  which  indicates  a  hardnefs  that  ren¬ 
ders  them  difficult  to  tan. 


Where  there  is  no  river,  the  hides  may  he  fof- 
,  tened.in  ci (terns  or  vats,  changing  the  water  each 
day:  they  muft  be  foftened  fo,  that  the  nail  be- 
ing  applied  on  the  grain  it  may  leave  its  mark  j. 

when 
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when  fufficiently  foft  they  have  a  yellow  call,  and 
often  little  violet  fpots  appear  ;  they  are  then  fle(h- 
ed,  either  with  the  round  knife,  or  the  two-handled 
knife,  which  is  moft  in  ufe  in  Germany . 

The  flefhing  is  not  an  effential  operation  ;  it 
adds  nothing  to  its  quality,  but  is  a  work  of  neat- 
nefs.  Flefhing  to  the  quick,  or  difeovering  the 
vein,  is  to  take  off,  by  means  of  the  round  knife, 
all  the  little  particles  of  fiefli,  and  other  ufelefs 
things  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  fo  that  the  flefb 
fide  may  appear  nearly  as  white  and  even  as  the 
grain. 

After  flefhing  to  the  quick,  the  hides  muff  be 
(haved,  becaufe  the  depilation  is  not  generally  fo 
well  performed  but  that  fome  fmail  hairs  remain,, 
which  are  taken  off  with"  the  two-handled  knife,, 
•which  is  a  (harper  inflrument  than  the  round 
knife  and  ftone  that  are  ufed  in  (having  off  the 
grofs  hair. 

A  bed  muff  be  formed  of  feveral  (kins  extend¬ 
ed  on  the  beam,  upon  which  the  one  to  be  (hav- 
ed  is  placed  ;  by  means  of  this  bed  the  (kin  yields 
and  extends  itfelf,  fo  that  the  grain  runs  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  hurt  :  for  if  the  (kins  were  to  be 
(haved  on  the  bare  wooden  beam,  the  knife  find¬ 
ing  a  refiflance  would  divide  the  grain.  After 
flinging  a  pail  of  water  on  the  bed  to  wafh  it,  the 
(kin  is  paffed  on  the  grain  fide  with  the  half  round 
knife  to  take  off  the  filth  and  extend  the  nerve, 
but  the  two-handled  knife  is  the  bed  for  (hav¬ 
ing  clean. 

Yet  all  workmen  cannot  ufe  this  knife;  it  re¬ 
quires  as  much  (kill  as  the  profeflion  of  a  barber 

to 
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to  (have  the  hides  perfectly  dean.  For  the  great¬ 
er  facility  both  of  flefhing  and  (having,  the  knives 
not  in  actual  ufe  fhould  be  kept  in  water. 

If  holidays  or  other  obdacles  fhould  prevent  the 
flefh ing  or  (having,  the  work  might  be  fufpended 
ior  fome  days,  by  putting  the  hides  in  cold  water, 
particularly  in  fpring  water,  being  the  fitted  to 
fufpend  fermentation. 

When  the  hides  are  fhaved,  they  are  put  into 
dean  water,  then  rinfed,  and  placed  on  poles  to 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours  :  but  if  they  are  to  be 
run  over  again  on  the  beam,  they  need  not  be 
put  on  the  poles. 

While  the  (kins  are  {having,  or  even  before, 
a  fecond  leaven  is  prepared  after  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  manner,  with  this  difference,  that  only  fix- 
teen  pounds  of  flour  is  made  ufe  of  for  fix  hides, 
inftead  of  twenty  that  compofed  the  firft  leaven  \ 
this  fecond  leaven,  like  the  firff,  is  put  in  a  warm 
place,  fo  as  to  excite  fermentation.  Sixteen  pounds 
of  flour  will  make  about  twenty-five  pounds  of 
leaven. 

The  four  and  clear  liquor  of  the  fird  compo- 
fition  is  drawn  off,  the  dregs  flung  away,  and 
the  dear  liquor  put  into  the  vat  where  the  fird 
fcouring  is  to  be  made,  to  form  a  fecond  compo- 
fition,  called  the  complement ,  and  which  is  made 
like  the  preceding. 

From  each  vat  containing  the  dear  and  four 
liquor,  take  fix  or  (even  pails,  which  put  into  a 
kettle  over  the  fire  ;  when  this  water  bath  given 
three  boils,  part  is  taken  out,  in  which  is  diluted 

about 
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about  fifty  pounds  of  ground  barley,  that  is,  a- 
bout  eighty  pounds  for  each  hide  ;  tire  remainder 
of  the  hot  liquor  mud  be  poured  in  little  t5y 
little. 

This  liquor  having  thoroughly  diluted  the  new 
barley  flour,  it  mud  again  be  fiightly  boijed,  and 
the  whole  be  divided  on  the  fcourings. 

The  fcourings  having  been  well  dirred  with 

o  tr> 

the  new  barley  liquor,  a  pailful  or  two  are  taken 
out  to  be  heated  :  when  this  liquor  fimmers,  the 
fecond  leaven  is  to  be  diluted  in  it,  made  as  be¬ 
fore  with  fixteen  pounds  of  flour  ;  and  this  fe¬ 
cond  leaven  thus  diluted  is  to  be  poured  into  dif¬ 
ferent  vats  :  five  or  fix  pounds  of  fait  are  to  be 
added  to  thefe  new  vats,  as  has  been  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  other  vats  ;  the  fcourings  are 
to  be  well  dirred,  two  or  three  pails  mud  be  taken 
out  to  heat  during  the  whole  filling  or  raifing  o£ 
the  hides. 

If  this  procefs  by  two  barleys  and  two  leavens^, 
to  form  a  white  fcouring,  fhould  appear  too  trou- 
blefome,  it  might  certainly  be  (hortened,  by  ufing; 
at  one  time  thirty  pounds  of  leaven,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  barley,  and  ten  pounds  o£ 
fait,  for  each  fcouring  for  fix  hides;  but  I  have 
here  deferibed  with  a  punctual  exaftnefs  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  Monfieur  Teybert ,  in  which  he  feems  to 
have  been  too  exact. 

Thofe  tanners  that  fill  by  barley,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  ufe  at  one  time  in  their  fird  fcour¬ 
ings,  pretty  nigh  the  quantity  of  barley  we  have 
here  directed  at  twice  ;  but  they  are  fometimes 
obliged,  when  their  fird  is  not  fufiicient,  to  make  a 

fecond,, 
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fecond,  which  greatly  augments  the  expence  ;  fo 
that  the  procefs  of  Walachia  is  lefs  coflly,  and  at 
the  fame  time  (horter. 

When  the  fait  is  put  into  the  fcourings,  they 
mu  Pc  be  kept  a  long  time  in  motion  ;  two  or  three 
pah's  are  to  be  taken  out  of  each,  which  muff  be 
kept  in  a  boiler  over  a  moderate  fire,  during  the 
time  the  hides  are  fcouring,  in  order  to  replenifli 
the  vats,  and  preferve  the  heat ;  and  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  rauft  be  taken  out  to  be  placed  in  a  vat  of  re- 
fei  ve,  fo  that  there  may  only  remain  in  each  fcou.r- 
ing  a  fufficiency  to  cover  the  hides  that  are  to  be 
put  in. 

Mr.  Guimard  has  proved  from  experiments 
made  at  Paris  in  1748,  that  it  was  better  to  make 
the  compofition  at  once,  than  at  twice  *,  and  in¬ 
deed  befides  the  time  it  takes,  and  the  fuel  it  con- 
fumes,  it  may  fo  happen  that  the,  complement 
made  with  freffi  barley,  blunts  the  acids  of  the 
principle,  which  had  already  begun  to  open  itfelf ; 
if  that  fhould  happen,  the  effect  will  become  more 
flow,  for  a  new  fermentation  muff  be  made,  and 
a  degree  of  heat  increafed  for  that  purpofe,  which, 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  hides. 

Different  methods  have  been  tried  in  making 
the  compofition  at  one  time,  which  have  pretty 
nigh  fucceeded  alike. 

Firfi,  With  ground  barley  or  rye,  (without 
leaven)  and  which  had  been  prepared  the  eve  be¬ 
fore  with  boiling  water. 

Second,  With  equal  parts  of  ground  barley 
and  leaven,  diluted  in  water  almofl  boiling  ;  that 

is*. 
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is,  fimmering,  at  the  inftant  the  hides  were  to  be 
put  in. 

Third,  With  wheaten  bran,  half  a  bufhel  to. 
each  hide,  without  leaven.  This  brqji  is  foaked 
in  warm  water,  and  fufFered  toTerment  for  one 
day  ;  a  pound  of  fait  is  added  for  each  hide,  at 
the  very  inftant  they  are  put  in  to  be  railed  or 
filled. 

Fourth,  By  ufmg  leaven  of  barley  or  rye,  which 
is  lefs  expenfive  than  wheat,  as  fix  or  eight  pounds 
of  grain  ground  is  fufticient  for  each  hide.  As 
foon  as  this  leaven  riles,  it  muft  be  ufed,  and  for 
this  purpofe,  it  needs  only  to  be  diluted  in  a  little 
lukewarm  water,  and  to  fling  a  little  fait,  as  before* 
at  the  inftant  the  hides  are  to  go  in. 

Manner  of  conducing  the  Scouring!. 

When  the  waters  for  the  fcourings  are  pre¬ 
pared,  the  fkins  are  taken  off  the  poles,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  fcouring  for  two  minutes,  to  quicken 
them,  and  to  caufe  them  to  contract  the  heat 
of  the  fcouring  by  degrees.  They  are  taken 
out  on  the  cover  of  the  vat,  and  left  to  drain 
three  or  four  minutes  :  in  which  time  the  compo- 
fition  is  ftirred  afrefh  :  the  fkins  are  put  down 
again,  the  fcourings  covered*  and  the  fame  de- 
gree-of  heat  kept  up,  by  the  addition  of  the  com- 
pofition  kept  in  referve  :  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after, '*the  fame  hides  are  taken  out  the  fecond 
time,  and  left  to  drain  for  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  in  half  an  hour  they  are  taken  up  a  third 
time,  and  left  to  drop  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  in 
one  hour  more  they  are  taken  out  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  fuftcred  to  drain  fomewhat  longer  :  one 
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hour  after  this  they  are  taken  out  a  fifth  time, 
and  allowed  half  an  hour’s  draining  ;  in  fhort,  at 
the  end  of  two  hours  they  are  taken  up  a  fixth 
and  feventh  time  ;  the  following  day  the  hides  are 
twice  taken  out  \  fometimes  three  or  four  times, 
if  the  hides  are  not  of  a  good  quality,  and  appear 
difficult  to  fill  :  at  each  interval  the  liirring  is  con¬ 
tinued,  that  the  barley  flour  may  not  intirely 
fettle  at  the  bottom,  and  the  vat  is  clofely  fhut 
after  the  hides  have  drained  half  an  hour.  It  is 
ufelefs  to  fay  that  the  degree  of  heat  above  men¬ 
tioned  mu  ft  always  be  Inch,  as  to  fuffer  the  hand 
to  remain  in  the  vat  ;  and  this  may  be  regulated 
by  means  of  the  boiler,  which  keeps  the  liquor  in 
referve $  its  ufe  being  not  only  to  warm,  but  to  re¬ 
pair  the  matter  that  diffipates,  or  that  is  abforbed 
by  the  hides  :  the  hides  mu  ft  be  always  covered  in 
the  fcourings. 

/  ♦ 

All  thefe  frequent  liftings  of  the  hides  out  of  the 
vat,  followed  by  the  drainings,  caufe  the  compo- 
fstion  to  bite  and  penetrate  equally  in  all  parts  ; 
without  this,  fome  parts  of  the  hide  would  be  burnt 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  compofition,  and  others  (as 
in  the  folds)  would  take  no  nounfhment. 

To  place  the  fkins  in  the  fcourings  requires  two 
men,  who  take  them  by  the  extremities,  and  ex¬ 
tend  them  on  the  flefhy  fide  in  the  fcourings, 
plunging  them  dow'n  with  ftick-s,  and  caufing  the 
air  to  afeend,  that  they  may  fink  the  better. 

The  white  fcouring  commonly  produces  its  ef- 
fe£t  in  thirty  hours,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  by  their 
acquired  firmnefs  in  that  time  may  now  be  de¬ 
nominated  hides,  being  in  their  former  ftate  but 
fkins. 


It 
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It  would  be  dangerous  to  let  the  hides  remain 
longer  in  the  fcourings  3  nay  in  that  time  fre¬ 
quently,  the  flrengtb  of  the  compofition  burns 
the  edges,  fo  as  to  appear  like  rotten  linen. 

The  hides  being  taken  out  of  the  fcouring, 
the  cleared  part  is  prefeived,  to  ferve  after  as  a 
beginning  to  a  new  working,  by  adding  a  comple¬ 
ment  a  little  ftronger  than  the  fird.  The  white 
fcourings  once  fet  a-going,  cod  no  more  to  keep 
up  than  the  half  of  the  fird  expence. 

The  hides  are  drained  on  covers,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  cooled  3  they  are  then  put  into  water, 
where  having  foaked  an  inftant,  they  are  rinfed, 
to  take  out  the  glutinous  humour  left  by  the  bar¬ 
ley,  and  are  then  put  to  drain. 

Whilft  the  hides  are  rinfing,  the  red  binder  is 
preparing,  into  which  they  are  immediately  to 
pafs.  The  name  of  red  binder  comes  from  the 
colour  the  oak-bark  communicates  to  it,  as  they 
commonly  call  white  fcouring,  or  limply  white, 
that  which  is  made  with  flour. 

Of  the  Dangers  the  Scouringl  arc  expofed  to. 

It  often  happens  that  the  fcourings  turn  like 
wine  and  milk  mixed  ;  the  mucilaginous  part  quits 
the  more  ferous ,  in  which  it  was  diffolved,  and  the 
liquor  is  no  more  homogeneous . 

A  mucous  fluid  is  generally  faid  to  turn  when 
it  decompofes  itfelf,  fo  that  the  intimate  union 
of  the  different  part  of  the  fluid  ceafes  to  take 
place  3  the  fpirituous  parts  then  difengage  them- 

felves 


felves  from  the  oily,  the  liquor  fours,  and  putre* 
fatlion  would  foon  fucceed.  Wine,  which  is  very 
fpirituous,  does  not  eafily  turn,  becaufe  the  fpi- 
rituous  keeps  the  oily  parts  in  a  date  of  diflo- 
lirtion. 

Thunder  fhovvers  in  fummer  are  always  very 
fulphureous,  which  is  the  reafon  they  turn  milk  ; 
but  by  putting  a  little  alkali  in  the  milk  it  is 
prevented,  adding  to  the  fulphureous  acid,  a  fub- 
ftance  which  eatily  unites  with  it,  and  prevents 
its  action  on  the  milk  :  thus  it  is  probable  that 
the  fcourings  might  be  prevented  from  turning, 
by  the  addition  of  pot-afli,  a  cheap  and  univerfai 
remedy. 

Some  tanners,  on  the  approach  of  a  thunder 
ilorm,  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  white  fcour¬ 
ings,  put  into  each  vat,  old  iron  wrapped  in 
packing  cloth,  to  prevent  the  iron  from  fpotting 
the  hides:  perhaps  the  aflringent  force  of  the  iron, 
confolidates  thofe  parts  too  eafy  of  diiTolution,  or 
the  electric  matter,  attracted  by  the  iron,  quits  the 
fluid  of  the  fcourings  ;  or  what  is  ft i i  1  more  pro¬ 
vable,  the  iron  uniting  with  the  acid,  faturates 
the  excefs,  and  flops  the  progrefs  of  the  fermen¬ 
tation  :  thus  by  calling  filing  of  irons  into  vi¬ 
negar,  its  acid  is  blunted,  by  forming  a  martial 
fait,  which  is  ftyptick,  but  which  has  fcarce  any 
acidity;  thus  alfo  from  lead,  fweet  fugary  cry- 
flals  are  produced  from  the  mod  cauflic  and  con¬ 
centrated  acid.  Others  think  that  a  pound  of 
fait,  or  half  a  pound  of  fal  ammoniac,  will  prevent 
the  fcourings  from  turning  ;  this  mull  happen 
from  the  fame  principle  ;  the  fulphureous  acid 
joining  itfelf  to  the  fal  ammoniac  fooner  than  to 
the  parts  of  the  fcouring.  There  is  even  a  pro¬ 
bability 
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lability  that  if  the  fcourings  do  not  often  turn* 
*tis  owing  to  the  putrid  matter  of  the  hides,  which 
forms  with  the  acid  of  the  fcouring  an  ammo- 
niacal  fait,  and  tins  fait  abforbs  the  fuperabound- 
ing  acid,  which  would  too  much  increafe  the  fer¬ 
mentation. 

The  fcourings  having  once  failed,  there  is  no 
remedy  ;  neither  will  the  hides  be  of  a  good  qua¬ 
lity  :  they  cannot  fill  fufficiently  to  be  well  tanned  j 
their  fibres  become  foft  and  relaxed  ;  they  are 
fpungeous,  and  are  not  capable  of  receiving  the 
necefiary  fly pticity  which  a  good  tannage  requires. 
Therefore  the  fummer  heat  is  prejudicial  to  this 
operation  ;  the  months  of  July\  Augujl ,  and  Sep- 
tember ,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  others 
throughout  the  year. 

When  the  fcourings  freeze,  they  are  left  qui¬ 
etly  under  the  ice  ;  in  this  ftate  the  hides  are  not 
forwarded,  but  they  lofe  nothing  of  their  quality  ; 
the  fcourings  however  are  loft  •,  for  after  the  thavif 
they  are  ufelefs,  and  muft  be  call  out. 

Of  Hides  raifd  or  filled  by  Barley ,  as  praStifed  in 

England. 

I  have  feen  feveral  tanneries  in  London ;  in  molt 
of  thefe,  they  raife  the  large  hides  with  barley, 
and  this  cuftom  is  very  ancient ;  but  the  upper  lea¬ 
thers  are  prepared  with  linie  and  pigeons  dung,  as 
being  of  lefs  confequence. 

The  barley  fcourings  arei  made  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter  j  and  are  carried  on  a  great  deal  quicker  than 

th t 
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fthe  French  ;  for  the  hides  go  through  four  or  five 
fcourings  in  fix  days,  from  the  weakefl  to  the 
ftrongeft :  they  remain  but  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  laft,  which  is  a  new  fcouring  that  has  foured 
for  a  fortnight. 

To  make  a  new  fcouring  for  fix  hides,  they  di¬ 
lute  five  or  fix  bufhels  of  ground  barley  in  warm 
■water  ;  they  let  it  reft  until  it  grows  extremely  four, 
to  haften  the  fermentation  and  the  fwelling  of  the 
hides ;  they  wait  till  the  acid  is  much  ftronger 
than  in  France  ;  the  danger  does  not  laft  fo  long, 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  confiderable,  as  they  mult 
be  watched  with  great  attention.  An  inconveni¬ 
ence  attending  the  ufe  of  barley  in  tanning  is  in 
cafe  of  a  fcarcity  of  grain. 

On  this  account  in  1740,  the  railing  of  hides 
by  barley  was  forbid  ;  the  ftarch- makers  and  brew¬ 
ers  were  alfo  prohibited  the  ufe  of  it  in  their  works  : 
twobuftiels,  or  even  two  and  a  half,  which  a  hide 
of  fourfcore  pounds  requires,  would  fubfift  a  man 
for  two  months  in  thofe  countries  where  barley  is 
made  into  bread. 

Of  red  Binders. 

Barley  bides  and  Walachian  hides,  having  gone 
through  the  white  fcourings,  are  to  pafs  into  the 
red  binder^  where  they  begin  to  tan.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  the  method  of  preparing  red  binders  for  the 
JValachian  hides. 

For  every  fix  hides  put  into  a  vat,  a  bafket  of 
oak-bark,  containing  about  thirty-five,  or  forty 
pounds,  cut  in  pieces  about  the  bignefs  of  the 
finger  j  this  they  call  in  French  gr  os  or  regros ,  (from 
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being  cut  large )  and  the  hides  are  let  down  at  the 
fame  time.  T  his  operation  generally  is  begun  in 
the  morning  ;  the  hides  are  taken  out  at  twelve, 
and  at  feven  in  the  evening. 

The  fird  time  they  are  taken  out,  they  are  left 
to  drain  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .*  the  fecond  time 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  at  night  thirty-fix  pounds  of 
bark,  cut  after  the  fame  manner,  is  added,  and 
after  well  dirring  the  binder,  the  hides  are  put  in  ; 
they  mud  be  quickly  laid  down,  that  the  bark  may 
not  have  time  to  precipitate  itielf,  which  would 
feed  the  lowermoft  hides  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
uppermoft.  The  fecond  and  third  day  they  are 
alio  taken  out  three  times,  and  the  hides  are  left 
to  drain  half  an  hour  each  time  ;  in  the  morning 
only  js  added  twenty-four  pounds  of  fuch  bark  as 
before. 

The  fourth  day,  they  arc  only  taken  out  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  ;  the  draining  lads  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  each  time,  and  no  bark  is  added. 

The  fifth  day,  the  bides  having  been  taken  out 
in  the  morning,  are  drained  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  after  which  two  men  dir  the  binder,  one 
from  the  furface  to  the  middle,  the  other  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  hides  are  laid 
down,  fome  handfuls  of  bark  are  flung  between 
each,  and  a  little  on  the  top  one,  whole  defh  fide 
mud  be  upper  mod,  (the  others  are  placed  with  the 
flefh  fide  downwards  :)  the  fix  hides  require  for  this 
lad  binding  forty  eight  pounds  of  the  large- cut 
bark. 

The  hides  are  thus  left  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
after  which  they  are  taken  out  for  the  lad  time, 
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xvafhed  in  a  running  water,  and  fit  to  be  laid  in  the 
pit. 

The  juice  or  clear  red,  that  remains  from  thefe 
bindings,  is  as  good  to  preferve  as  the  clear  white  ; 
it  operates  better  than  a  new  binder,  and  fpares 
one  third  of  large  bark  :  but  it  muft  be  made  life 
of  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  its 
being  taken  from  the  hides  :  that  time  expired,  or 
at  molt  three  weeks,  it  has  fcarce  any  ftrength. 

The  red  bindings  do  not  require  to  be  covered 
as  the  white  ;  but  they  are  kept  always  full,  to  two 
inches  of  the  edge. 

The  red  bindings  ftrengthen  the  hides,  and  by 
degrees  difpofe  them  to  feed  on  the  nutritive  parts 
of  the T  ark  in  the  pit.  Without  this  operation,  the 
hide  would  too  fuddenly  receive  the  ltrong  nou- 
rifhment  in  the  pit,  woiwd  iofe  its  filling,  grow 
horny,  draw  on  the  grain,  and  at  length  refill  the 
aftrin gent  parts  of  the  tan. 

Advantage  of  the  Walachian  method. 

The  Walachian  method  which  I  have  now  de- 
fcribed  is  lels  liable  to  inconveniencies  from  thun¬ 
der,  or  other  accidents  than  the  common  fcour- 
ings  ;  fir  ft  becaufe  thofe  of  the  new  method  do  not 
lalt  good  fo  long  ;  fecondly,  becaufe  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  ftronger,  and  the  compofition  more  worked 
by  fire  :  the  fame  preference  mull  be  given  to  the 
red  bindings  ;  they  are  ftronger,  conduced  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  made  with  the  bark  in  fubftance,  whereas 
the  ordinary  red  of  the  tanners  is  made  with  the 
powder  tan. 

If,  neverthelefs,  it  fo  happened,  that  the  fcour- 
irig  had  turned,  then  the  hide  takes  air,  fwims 
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on  the  furface,  and  makes  a  whittling  when  prefied. 
Such  a  fcouring  cannot  be  mended  ;  it  mutt  be 
flung  out,  to  make  room  for  a  frefti  one,  in  which 
the  hides  are  placed,  after  they  are  well  drained  ; 
but  a  hide  that  meets  with  this  treatment  never 
tans  well. 

Manner  of  policing ,  on  taking  off  the  hair  of  the 

JVallachian  hides . 

By  repeated  experiments  made  at  Pends  in  1748 
on  the  Walachian  method,  it  was  found,  that  the 
trouble  and  danger  of  heating  before  deferibed, 
might  be  omitted,  by  putting  the  fkins  with  the 
hair  into  the  common  compofition,  which  caufes 
the  hair  to  fall  off  without  danger,  and  with  fo 
much  facility,  that  one  man  would  polifh  fix 
times  more  than  thofe  heated  with  fait,  after  the 
manner  above  mentioned. 

It  was  alfo  found,  that  after  the  depilation  or 
polifhing,  if  the  fkins  were  left  long  in  foak,  they 
run  a  rifle  of  being  pricked  by  the  liquor,  that  is, 
of  having  fmall  holes  in  them,  which  inlarge  in 
the  working, 

Experience  convinced  us  alfo,  that  when  the 
hides  are  ready  to  receive  the  fwell,  it  is  ufelefs 
to  drain  them,  and  that  each  time  the  hides  are 
taken  out  of  the  fcourings,  it  is  proper  to  briiken 
them  in  the  river  \  but  they  mutt  firtt  be  cold,  or 
they  would  be  liable  to  incline  to  the  grain,  that  is 
to  be  wrinkled  and  hardened,  if  they  were  fud- 
denly  plunged  into  cold  water,  when  their  pores 
were  opened  by  heat. 
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Hot  Scourtngs  with  Bran . 

In  1749  a  memorial  was  prefent.ed.  to  the  In- 
tendant  of  Commerce ,  containing  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  white  fcourings  with  bran  alone,  and  totally 
fuppreffing  the  red  binders  ;  as  we  cannot  dwell 
too  long  on  fo  interefling  an  obje£t,  we  iliall  give 
the  procefs,  that  thofe  who  have  courage  enough 
to  make  further  trials,  may  learn  from  what  has 
been  already  pradtifed. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  hides  are  fufBci- 
ently  foaked,  a  leaven  is  made  with  wheat  or  rye 
flour,  unlefs  lees  of  beer  can  be  procured.  A 
pound  or  five  quarters  of  flour  is  fufficient  for 
each  hide  ;  this  leaven  is  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
heat,  till  ufed. 

The  night  before  the  hides  are  to  be  filled,  the 
dirt  and  filth  that  flicks  to  the  hair  is  to  be 
taken  off  ;  they  are  to  be  flefhed,  and  put  into 
water  :  the  fame  evening  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water  muff  be  heated  to  bathe  them  intirely  : 
when  it  is  luke-warm,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  wheaten  or  rye  bran 
is  put  in  for  each  hide  ;  they  are  to  be  well  ftirred 
together,  and  the  pot  covered  to  concentrate  the 
heat,  it  is  left  in  this  flate  to  ferment,  till  the 
bran  rifes  on  the  water,  which  generally  happens 
the  fame  night  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  judged 
that  the  fermentation  is  fuflicient ;  the  hides  are 
then  to  be  well  rinfed,  and  immediately  without 
draining,  to  be  put  into  a  vat  to  fupple  with  the 
bran  and  water,  which  was  in  a  flate  of  fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  veffel. 

Whilll  the  hides  are  taking  their  fir  ft  degree  of 
heat  in  this  fcouring,  frefh  water  mufl  be  put 
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into  the  pot,  to  replace  that  which  jhe  hides  may 
have  foaked  in  their  filling,  and  this  is  to  be  heated 
till  it  fimmers.  When  it  approaches  this  degree 
of  heat,  the  hides  are  railed  in  the  fcouring,  and 
the  warm  water  is  taken  out  little  by  little  to  dilute 
the  leaven  before  mentioned,  in  a  feparate  veil'd. 

The  leaven  being  clearly  diluted,  is  flung  into 
the  fcouring  out  of  which  the  hides  have  been  lift¬ 
ed  ;  what  remains  in  the  pot  is  alfo  flung  in,  to 
render  the  fcouring  a  little  more  than  lukewarm  ; 
about  a  pound  of  fait  of  nwrue  to  each  hide  is  caff 
in,  and  the  whole  compofition  is  well  ftirred,  the 
hides  replunged,  and  the  fcouring  covered. 

As  the  firft  fcouring  does  not  require  to  be  fo  full 
of  compoiition,  and  it  is  fufficient  if  the  hides  are 
covered,  a  certain  quantity  is  taken  out,  which  is 
returned  into  the  boiler,  for  the  advantage  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  hides,  when  they  are  taken  up  fix  hours 
after. 

If  the  work  has  been  begun  at  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  at  twelve  they  rrnift  he  taken  up,  the  fcouring 
heated,  the  compofition  well  ftirred,  the  hides  re- 
piunged,  and  the  fcouring  covered. 

The  fame  operation  is  to  be  renewed  again  the 
fame  day,  at  about  feven  in  the  evening  ;  the  next 
day,  and  the  following  day,  at  the  fame  hours,  that 
is,  lifting  up,  reheating,  ftirring,  and  covering  the 
fcouring. 

Attention  is  to  he  paid  in  taking  up  the  hides 
■on  the  fecond  and  third  day,  if  the  hair  is  ready 
to  quit  ;  after  they  have  been  fhaved,  they  are  to 
be  llightly  fleihed,  to  t^ke  off  the  fuperfluous 
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parts,  then  left  to  foak  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  cold 
water,  and  again  put  into  the  fcouring,  which  is  re¬ 
heated  feveral  times  and  covered  dole,  till  the  filling 
is  perfedted. 

It  is  eafy  to  fill  the  hides  in  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  compofition  be  reheated  feven  or  eight  times, 
but  the  hides  will  be  better  if  this  operation  be 
made  in  three  days,  and  the  fcouring  gradually 
heated  three  times  a  day,  proceeding  from  a  gentle 
heat  to  a  fironger,  and  after  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
naked  arm  may  reft  in  it  without  pain  at  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  heat. 

If  this  method  be  carried  on  where  there  are  large 
quantities  of  hides  in  the  fcourings,  they  will  pie- 
ferve  their  heat  longer,  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
reheat  the  fcouring  twice  a  day ;  the  operation  may 
be  prolonged  to  four  days,  and  it  will  be  poffibleto 
fave  a  pound  of  bran  on  each  hide,  that  is,  to  ufe 
but  fix  pounds  for  each  infteadof  feven. 

There  is  alfo  an  oeconomy  in  making  feveral  fets 
to  fucceed,  asfoon  as  the  fir  ft  filling  is  finifiied,by 
throwing  other  hides  into  the  fame  vat,  without 
giving  it  time  to  cool,  and  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  ferment  thefe  new  hides  until  the  hair  falls 
off. 

* 

Thefe  fecond  hides,  thus  peeled  in  a  feeble! 
fcouring,  might  be  finifhed  in  two  or  three  reheat¬ 
ings  in  a  new  fcouring,  and  this  new  fcouring  will 
perhaps  be  fufficient  to  the  entire  filling  of  a  third 
let  of  hides  ;  thus  three  fets  may  be  fwelled  and 
raifed  by  two  competitions:  experience  muft  direct 
the  tanner  in  this. 
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The  hides  being  filled,  muft  be  rinfed,  and 
fleeped  in  clear  water  for  three  hours,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  heat  or  cold  ^  they  then  go 
through  the  red  binders,,  either -with  old  liquor  of 
bark,  or  with  a  liquor  of  clear  water,  with  frefli 
bark  of  the  fize  of  the  finger,  which  is  added  fuc- 
celuvely,  and  by  degrees.  The  bell  tanners  in. 
France  take  them  out  three  times  in  the  fpace  of 
three  or  four  hours,  leave  them  to  drain  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  lav  them  down  after  the 
binder  is  well  liirred. 

Cold  Scourings  with  Bran A 

Tho’  I  have  fully  laid  down  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  fcourings  with  bran,  by  which  the  vat  is  to 
be  feveral  times  heated,  yet  this  may  alfo  be  done 
cold  ;  but  then  the  filling  is  protracted,  and  may 
Jail  two  months  ;  for  heat  greatly  accelerates  fer¬ 
mentation,  altho’  fome  think  it  a  prejudice  to  the 
hides  ;  perhaps  this  fear  may  be  ill  founxled.  Af¬ 
ter  making  a  leaven  with  two  pounds  of  flour 
of  barley,  or  rye,  for  each  hide,  it  is  left  to  fer¬ 
ment,  and  then  diluted  with  clear  cold  water 
the  hides  are  put  in  with  the  hair.  They  are 
taken  out  two  or  three'times  aweek,  leaving  them 
to  drain  the  whole  night  on  the  fcouring  ;  they 
are  thus  continued  till  the  hair  feems  indicted  to 
quit. 

The  hides  bcii>g  fhaved,  rinfed,  and  lightly 
fiefhed*  they  are  put  to  refrefh  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  water,  after  which  they  are  put  down  into 
the  fame  fcouring  to  complete  their  filling.  If 
the  firft  fcouring  is  not  thought  fufficient,  a  fe- 
cond  muft  be  given  y  to  finiih  the  filling  ;  but 
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when  a  firft  dead  fcouring  has  been  ufed  to  peel 
the  hides,  one  new  fcouring  alone  wiil  be  fuffi- 
eient  to  raife  them  perfectly  *,  they  being  already 
prepared  by  the  dead  fcouring  which  ferved  to 
take  the  hair  off.  The  fcourings  with  cold  bran 
ffand  in  no  need  of  being  covered,  as  we  pre- 
fcribed  for  the  hot  ;  this  method  may  be  of  ufe  to 
poor  country  tanners,  who  have  neither  boilers  or 
furnaces. 

Thus  M.  Guimard ,  an  able  tanner,  thinks  that 
eight  pounds  of  br^n  are  fufficient  to  a  hide  ; 
while  thofe  who  fill  by  barley  are  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  a  hundred  weight  ;  and  thofe  who 
follow  the  Walachian  manner  require  thirty-fix 
pounds  of  flour  :  and  by  this  method,  falting  and 
heating  of  hides  would  be  avoided,  and  fuel 
faved. 

Hides  filled  or  raifed  by  Rye ,  after  the  method  of 

Tranfifvania. 

Tranfilvania  is  a  province  bordering  on  Turkey , 
a  little  diflant  from  Walachia ,  where  hides  are 
worked  much  in  the  fame  manner  we  have  already 
deferibed.  The  chief  difference  confifls  in  ufing 
for  each  hide  eighteen  pounds  of  ground  rye,  in- 
Head  of  twenty  pounds  of  barley,  neceffary  for  the 
Walachian  method  :  of  thefe  eighteen  pounds  of 
rye,  ten  are  put  into  the  firft  compofition,  and 
eight  into  the  complement  or  fecond. 

The  dregs  of  rye  preferving  their  flrength  and 
quality  longer  than  barley,  they  are  not  caff  afide 
as  thofe  of  the  latter,  but  the  rye  is  kept,  even 
after  drawing  off  the  four  liquor  of  the  firff  com¬ 
pofition,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  fcouring. 
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Several  fhoemakers  have  thought,  that  leather 
made  by  rye,  called  leather  of  Franfilvama,  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  IFalachia  ;  perhaps,  in  fa£t,  barley 
being  more  farinaceous  or  floury,  ferments  in  an¬ 
other  manner,  and  furnifhes  lefs  firm  and  folid 
parts  to  the  hide,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  hides 
'of  L  lege  are  preferred  in  certain  cafes,  which  are 
fermented  with  liquor  of  bark  or  ouze  ;  becaufe  its 
fermentation  is  harder,  or  lefs  un£luous,  lefs  laxa¬ 
tive  than  that  of  ground  rye  or  barley. 

In  the  memoirs  of  M.  Dejbilkttes  prefented  in 
1708,  1  find  that  the  ufe  of  rye  was  then  known  in 
France:  he  fays  the  fkins  being  finaved  are  put  into 
the  river,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  after  that,  into  a 
weak  tan  liquor,  for  two  hours,  putting  them  out 
and  in  very  often  ;  from  thence  they  are  put  into 
another  matter,  of  which  the  following  is  the  pre¬ 
paration.  Take  a  fcptier  of  ground  barley,  (the 
fcptier  of  Paris  is  twelve  bufhels  ;  the  bufliel 
66  m7  cubic  inches)  and  pour  on  it  warm  water, 
ilirring  the  whole  well  till  it  becomes  a  thick 
pafie,  as  if  to  make  bread  :  this  pafte  is  left 
covered  to  work  and  ferment  like  leaven  ;  when  the 
furface  appears white  (and  as  if  mufty)  as  much 
cold  water  as  may  foak  ten  or  twelve  fkins  is  to  be 
poured  on  it,  then  thefe  fkins  are  to  be  laid  in  it 
for  three  days;  and  when  they  are  well  filled, they 
are  plunged  into  a  tanning  liquor,  with  a  quantity 
of  bark  between  each  ;  the  water  muff  be  changed 
two  or  three  times  in  the  fpace  of  eight  months, 
which  is  about  the  time  they  require  to  be  well 
tanned. 

Of  Hides  raifed  by  Oak- Liquor  or  Ouze. 

The  efFe£ls  produced  by  lime-water,  or  four 
water  of  barley  and  rye,  might  be  produced  by 
6  feveral 
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feveral  other  means,  and  feveral  have  been  tried  in 
different  places  :  that  which  feems  to  be  the.  moft 
in  ufe,  and  the  cheapeft,  is  the  four  liquor  of  bark: 
Hides  are  faid  to  be  railed  by  bark,  when  prepared 
by  this  method  :  the  French  tanners  are  indebted 
to  thofe  of  Liege  for  this  difcovery  (therefore  they 
are  called  Hides  of  Liege)  \  this  manner  is  actually 
followed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  per¬ 
fectly  fucceeds  ;  and  to  this  method  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  St.  Germain  owes  its  great  fuccefs,  and  the 
great  efteem  it  is- now  in. 

It  is  called  in  French  Cuirs  a  la  jufee,  from  the 
French  word  jus,  juice,  and  often,  by  corruption, 
gtfee>  ox gifey ,  inEnglifh,  ouze . 

Method  of  taking  off  the  Hair.- 

To  depilate  or  make  the  hair  fall  off  from  bides 
to  be  filled  by  bark,  they  mull  be  fermented  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  this  is  practifed  by  various  methods, 
according  to  the  different  places  where  they  are 
worked. 

The  hides  are  piled  on  the  ground  one  over  the 
other,  either  in  length,  or  doubled,  until  a  gentle 
fermentation  loofens  the  hair,  and  foftens  the  upper 
ikin. 

Some  accelerate  this  putrefadiion,  by  putting  the 
bides  on  poles,  in  a  clofe  flove,  heated  by  a  tan 
fire,  which  only  produces  fmokeand  heat,  without 
flame  or  danger. 

Others  place  their  hides  in  very  hot  dung  ;  this 
produces  the  effedt  of  a  flove,  and  raifes  the  ne~ 
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ceffary  beat  for  fermentation.  This  method  maf 
iperbaps  appear  too  expenlive  and  troublefome  j  yet 
•  t  is  certain  that  this  dung  might  again  ferve  for 
jts  flrffc  deftination,  viz,,  agriculture,  as  it  would 
ofe  but  little  of  its  quality  by  this  operation. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  of  hides  filled  by 
barley,  that  the  hair  might  be  made  to  fall  off  by 
a  weak,  or  dead  fcouring.  I  believe  the  fame 
might  be  pra£lifed  on  hides  raifed  by  bark  ;  by 
making  ufe  of  the  tan  fcourings  when  almoit 
fpent,  of  which  1  ihall  give  the  defcription  here¬ 
after. 

Hides  with  the  hair  on,  which  come  from  Ame~ 
rica ,  Buenos  Ayres ,  or  the  Ijlands>  and  which  are 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  are  more  difficult  to 
be  deprived  of  the  hair  and  a  confiderable  lofs  of 
fubftance  enfued,  when  the  fermentation  was  Ef¬ 
ficiently  raifed  to  make  the  hair  fall  off  eafy. 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  under¬ 
takers  of  the  royal  tannery  at  Letioure ,  tried  to 
ffiave  the  dried  hides  from  the  Ijlands ,  inftead  of 
taking  the  hair  off  bv  the  heat. 

This  method  is  equally  advantageous,  both  ag¬ 
io  fait,  and  freffi  hides  ;  there  is  a  profit  on  all 
fides ;  the  danger  of  fermentation  is  avoided,  the 
degree  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  hit  on  ;  the  fait 
is  faved,  the  trouble  of  heating,  and  the  workman- 
lliip  abridged  ;  for  one  man  can  fhave  ten  or 
twelve  hides  a  day  ;  whereas  by  the  common  me¬ 
thod  he  would  not  poliffi  more  than  five  or  fix. 
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Of  the  fwelling  of  hides  by  oak  liquor ,  or  ouze . 

The  hides  being  polifhed  they  are  put  into  vats, 
to  fill  and  fit  them  for  tanning.  At  Namur  and* 
Liege ,  the  filling  of  hides  is  done  by  the  means  of 
liquors  of  old  bark,  or  juice  of  tan,  which  con* 
tains  the  refid ue  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  ferved  to  tan  hides  in  the  fecond  or  third 
barkings  :  this  filling  needs  no  fire  ,  it  is  even  faid 
that  heat  is  prejudicial  to  it. 

This  juice  of  tan,  called  alfo  ouze,  muff  con¬ 
tain  no  jlypticy  that  is,  of  that  rough  and  aftrim- 
gent  tafte,  which  contradls  and  hardens  the  hides 
in  pit,  and  which  is  very  fenfibly  perceived  in 
new  bark.  When  the  bark  has  remained  with* 
the  hides  in  pit,  it  is  difpofed  to  ferment  and  four, 
as  all  plants  and  animal  fubftances  do  in  general ; 
the  ftyptic  quality  then  ceafes,  and  acidity  takes- 
place,  which  would  ftill  go  on  augmenting,  if  the 
hides  were  not  taken  out  at  the  expiration  of  £ome 
months. 

The  bark,  while  in  its  natural  afi.ringent  Rate, 
tightens,  comprefies,  and  reunites  the  parts  of  the 
hides  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  turns  four,  it  produces  a 
contrary  effedfc  ;  it  dilates,  relaxes,  fwells,  and 
raifes  the  celular  parts,  by  the  inteftine  motion 
it  produces,  like  unto  bread  that  raifes,  and  wine 
that  bubbles  up,  when  expofed  to  the  like  fermen¬ 
tation. 

All  feafons  of  the  year,  nor  all  waters,  are  not 
proper  for  railing  hides  by  bark  liquor  ;  it  fuc- 
ceeds  badly  in  fummer  >  it  requires  pure  fpring 
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water;  that  coming  immediately  from  the  rock 
is  the  fitteft rain  water  is  not  good. 

In  fhort,  thofe  who  efleem  the  hides  of  Liege  as 
the  belt  leather,  agree  that  it  is  the  moll  difficult 
to  work  ;  it  requires  a  great  fkill,  intelligence,  and 
capacity  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  trades,  practice 
furmounts  all  obftacles. 

To  prepare  the  juice  of  tan,  the  old  bark  is  col-- 
lefiled  in  which  the  hides  lay  in  the  fecond  or 
third  barking ;  (the  third  is  preferable ;)  the  liquid 
which  it  contains  is  alfo  taken  up  ;  the  whole  is 
depofited  in  an  empty  pit  or  other  large  veffiel. 

The  pit  into  which  this  old  bark  is  laid,  mud 
contain  a  wafte  well  or  cefs-pool  made  with  boards, 
nailed  together,  and  adjoining  the  fide  of  the  pit: 
this  cefs-pool  is  to  contain  the  water  which  fe- 
parates  from  the  tan  in  the  pit  ;  and  its  fituation 
is  convenient  to  empty  it  with  a  pail,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  hides  hereafter  explained. 

This  bark  is  trampled  and  drenched  with  clear 
water  or  tan  liquor,  till  it  be  abundantly  over¬ 
flowed  :  the  liquor  gathered  in  the  wafte  well  or 
cefs-pool  is  taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  poured  over  the  tan  in  the  pit,  that  by  re¬ 
peated  filtrations,  the  juice  may  become  ftronger 
and  ftronger,  and  feed  itfelf  with  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tan* 

Without  being  at  the  trouble  of  making  a' 
wafte  well  in  the  pit,  a  kind  of  well  might  be  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  tan,  out  of  which  the  clear  liquor 
might  be  taken,  and  filtred  through  a  balket  to 
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Have  it  more  pure  ;  but  the  wafte  well  is  yet  more 
convenient. 

About  Sedan ,  to  make  tbs  juice  of  tan  or  ouze, 
they  make  ufe  of  vats  that  contain  about  fifteen 
hogfheads  of  water  befides  the  bark  ;  (each  hog- 
fhead  meafure  of  Burgundy  contains  only  11520 
cubic  inches,  that  of  Paris  14400  ;  fo  that  the 
muid  or  hogfhead  of  Burgundy  is  four  fifths  of 
that  of  Paris)  they  ufe  the  tan  grofly  ground,  and 
taken  from  the  pit  of  the  fecond  or  third  bark¬ 
ing  :  the  water  remains  with  the  bark  for  fix,, 
fometimes  for  eight  months,  and  it  takes  that  time 
to  acquire  the  acidity  or  fharpnefs  requifite  to  fill 
or  raife  the  hides. 

When  this  water  attains  the  degree  of  acidity 
without  being  ftirred,  fome  of  the  bark  is  taken 
out  towards  the  fide  of  the  vat,  to  form  a  kind  of 
well  or  hollow  about  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  this  muff 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  that  a  pump  may  be 
put  in,  to  take  off  the  liquor  that  hath  fettled  at 
the  bottom,  or  the  wafte  well  muft  be  made  ufe 
of;  this  liquor  is  returned  on  the  bark,  until  it 
be  quick  and  good:  if  at  the  expiration  of  two 
hours  it  be  found  fufticient,  this  work  is  left  off, 
and  all  the  liquor  is  taken  out  to  make  the  fcour- 
ing.  The  liquor  is  faid  to  be  quick  when  it  is 
red,  clear,  and  acid,  like  fine  vinegar :  when 
there  are  two  vats  of  tan  liquor,  and  that  the  one 
is  more  ftrong  and  acid  than  the  other,  they  are 
to  be  mixt  together,  and  thereby  brought  to  the 
fame  degree. 

When  the  liquor  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
vats,  the  tan  is  not  ufelefs  ;  more  water  is  put 
on,  which  remains  three  or  four  days,  and  which 
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after  that  time  is  endowed  with  fufficient  quali¬ 
ties  to  compofe  the  fcourings :  this  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  three  or  four  times,  obferving  by  degrees 
to  let  the  water  remain  longer  on  the  bark,  to 
make  it  yield  all  its  ftrength,  quality,  and  aci¬ 
dity  :  thefe  different  liquors  are  mixed  with  the 
firlb,  that  had  remained  fix  or  eight  months  on 
the  tan.  The  more  vats  that  are  made  ufe  of,  the 
more  facility  there  is  in  making  thefe  operations 
and  mixtures. 

While  the  ouze  which  is  to  fill  the  hides  is  pre¬ 
paring,  thofe  that  are  dry  are  to  be  foaked  j  the 
round  knife  is  paffed  on  the  flefii  fide,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  were  prepared  for  lime- 
ing  ;  but  it  muffc  be  obferved,  the  laft  time  they 
are  taken  out  of  water,  they  are  to  be  left  to  drain 
on  the  poles,  that  they  may  contain  no  water  when 
they  are  to  be  heated. 

If  they  are  green  hides,  this  method  does  not 
require  their  being  foaked  ;  but  while  they  are  yet 
frefh,  a  few  grains  of  fait  are  flung  on  the  flefh 
fide,  that  they  may  heat  more  equal,  and  with  lefs 
danger  ;  they  are  then  folded,  in  order  to  fweat  or 
heat ;  fermentation  makes  them  tender,  and  dif- 
pofes  the  hair  to  quit.  The  lrijh  hides  have  no 
need  to  be  fo  much  falted  in  the  heating,  as  they 
are  falted  before  they  come  to  France . 

Being  polifhed,  rinfed,  and  flefhed,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  to  be  prepared  by  lime, 
they  are  to  be  foaked  in  very  cold  and  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  for  two  days  in  fummer,  and  four  or  five 
in  winter  ;  obferving  each  day  to  drain  them  for 
three  hours,  and  to  change  the  water  ;  fometimes 
in  this  flate  the  hides  are  perceived  to  open,  and 
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difpofe  themfelves  to  fwell ;  fuch  are  then  put  into 
the  fcouring,  that  is,  in  ouze,  to  favour  and  aug¬ 
ment  this  filling  :  towards  Sedan  they  make  eight 
feourings  in  fummer,  twelve  in  winter,  and  they 
augment  their  force  by  degrees.  1  fhall  hereafter 
fhew  the  method  followed  at  the  great  tannery  of 
St.  Germain . 

If  the  work  is  carried  on  in  fummer,  the  hides 
are  put  into  river  water,  mixed  with  an  eighth  part 
of  tan  liquor,  taken  out  of  the  wafle-weil  afore¬ 
mentioned. 

The  fecond  fcouring  muff  be  of  two  eighths  of 
tan  liquor  upon  fix  eighths  of  river  or  fpring  water 
the  third  of  three  eighths  of  liquor  upon  five  eighths 
of  water  ;  the  fourth  of  four  eighths  of  liquor  on 
four  eighths  of  water,  that  is,  equal  parts  ;  the  fifth 
of  five  eighths  of  liquor  on  three  eighths  of  water  ? 
the  fixth,  of  fix  eighths  of  liquor,  on  two  eighths  of 
water,  that  is  one  quarter  ;  the  feventh  of  feven 
eighths  of  liquor  on  one  eighth  water  ;  the  eighth 
or  laft,  of  pure  liquor. 

The  vernal  and  autumnal  feourings  being  ten 
in  number,  are  made  of  putting  only  a  tenth  of 
liquor  upon  nine  tenths  of  water  for  the  firll  fcour¬ 
ing  ;  two  tenths  of  liquor  in  the  next,  and  fo  on 
augmenting  the  juice,  and  diminifhing  the  water 
unto  the  tenth  fcouring,  which,  ispnade  of  pure  tan 
juice. 

In  winter  the  feourings  being  twelve,  are  made 
by  putting  only  one  twelfth  of  juice  upon  eleven 
twelfths  of  water  for  the  firft  fcouring :  for  the 
next  two  twelfths  of  liquor  and  ten  twelfths  of 
water  $  th.e  third  is  compofed  of  three  twelfths  of 
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liquor,  that  is,  one  fourth,  with  three  fourths  of 
water,  and  fo  on  to  the  twelfth  and  laft  fcouring, 
which  muft  be  of  pure  liquor. 

The  method  of  making  thefe  fcourings  confifts 
in  taking  up  the  hides  morning  and  evening, 
draining  them  for  two  hours,  after  which  they 
are  put  down  again  into  the  fcourings,  and  each 
day  the  fcouring  is  changed,  until  the  fourth 
fcouring  in  fummer,  anti  the  fixth  in  winter  ;  that 
is,  during  the  firft  half  of  the  fcourings  which 
are  to  be  given.  v 

From  this  fourth  fcouring  in  fummer  and  fixth 
in  winter,  the  hides  are  taken  out  but  once  a  day 
to  drain,  until  the  laft  fcouring  but  one  ;  that  is, 
to  the  feventh  in  fummer,  or  to  the  eleventh  in 
winter  ;  they  are  then  only  taken  out  at  the  end 
of  a  day  and  a  half ;  and  after  draining  for  two 
or  three  hours,  they  are  put  down  again  ;  a  hand:* 
ful  of  bark  grofly  ground  is  fcattered  on  each, 
hide. 

•  _  -  .  .y 

The  hides  remain  in  the  laft  fcouring  three  or 
four  days,  and  being  taken  out  and  left  to  drain 
for  three  or  four  hours,  are  put  into  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fcouring,  compofed  of  the  pureft  and 
ftrongeft  liquor,  with  three  handfuls  of  new  bark 
ever  each  hide ,  they  remain  in  this  new  fcouring 
fix  or  eight  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
fit  to  be  put  into  pit,  like  thoferaifed  by  lime. 

When  a  frefli  parcel  are  to  be  fcoured,  the  vat 
which  before  was  the  firft  is  emptied  and  is  of  no 
further  ufe,  that  which  was- the  lecond,  becomes 
the  firft  or  weakeft,  and  that  which  was  emptied, 
becomes  the  new  or  extra  fcouring,  made  with  the 
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beft  tan  liquor,  and  is  the  tenth  and  ftrongeffi  of 
ail  the  vats  :  thus  each  vat  before  it  is  emptied, 
has  ferved  for  the  preparation  of  feventy-two 
hides. 


Although  I  have  faid  that  hides  are  filled  in 
the  fpace  of  twelve  days,  this  will  feldorn  hap¬ 
pen  but  in  the  temperate  months  of  May^  June , 
and  July^  as  may  be  conceived  by  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  fubjedT  of  fermentation  in  general. 
Sometimes  double  that  time  is  required :  in  that 
cafe  the  hides  muff  be  left  forty-eight  hours'  in 
each  fcourrng.  In  cold  weather  the  liquors  do  not 
fpend  fo  quick;  fermentation  is  flower;  the  aci¬ 
dity  is  not  fo  readily  communicated  in  extreme 
hot  weather  ;  the  liquors  weaken  themfelves,  the 
hides  fill  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  require 
to  be  left  two  days  in  each  vat. 

All  tanners  ffiould  have  fpare  vats,  becaufe 
fometimes  they  do  not  produce  the  defired  effedi; 
they  four  too  flow  or  too  quick,  and  fome  turn  as 
has  been  explained  in  that  part  treating  of  barley 
hides,  and  the  method  to  prevent  it ;  the  heat  of  the 
fun  alone  is  fufficient  to  turn  thefe  fcourings,  as 
I  (hall  fhew  hereafter. 

We  have  fuppofed,  that  to  begin  a  fcouring, 
bark  is  ufed  which  has  already  ferved  in  the  tan 
pit,  but  if  this  was  not  to  be  had  proceeding 
from  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  tannery,  or  from 
any  other  caufe,  there  arc  feveral  means  to  Tup- 
pi  y  its  defedb. 


It  may  be  begun  by  fcourings  of  barley,  by 
the  method  already  explained  :  and  the  enfuing 
year  will  produce  a  fufficiency  of  old  bark  for  the 
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fcourings :  unlefs  fuch  bark  has  been  ufed  in  tan¬ 
ning  bides  railed  by  lime  which  is  never  good  : 
but,  as  to  make  thefe  fcourings,  it  is  only  requi- 
fite  to  four  the  water  of  the  bark  (that  is,  to  take 
off  its  natural  bitternefs  and  aftringent  force)  to- 
put  it  into  a  date  of  fermentation,  the  following 
method  may  alfo  be  ufed,  without  the  ufe  of 
grain. 

Fill  a  vat  with  bark  grofly  ground,  and  pour  on 
water  which  much  remain  feven  or  eight  days  > 
this  water  being  racked  off,  frefh  is  added,  which 
mud  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  the  next  eight 
days,  and  thus  continue  until  the  wrater  has  taken 
off  all  the  fharpnefs  and  bitternefs  of  the  frefh  bark^ 
Then  this  bark  is  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  it  bad 
fpent  all  its  force  in  the  tan  pit  with  hides  :  fill 
the  vat  with  frefh  water,  and  leave  it  for  the  fpacc 
of  eight  or  ten  months,  in  which  time  it  will  have 
fermented  fufficiently  for  the  ufe  of  filling  hides  by 
bark  liquor. 

The  fame  variety  of  methods  which  have,  been 
feen  in  the  barley  fcourings,  may  alfo  be  diver- 
fi fled  in  thofe  filled  by  bark  liquor.  In  fome  coun¬ 
tries  they  fill  or  fwell  with  five  fcourings  and  ufe 
but  three  vats.  The  firfl  fcouring  is  called  dead , 
becaufe  it  is  without  ftrength,  being  only  com- 
pofed  of  pure  water,  and  four  bafkets  of  old 
fpent  tan. 

This  dead  fcouring  is  only  made  at  the  in  flan  t 
it  is  to  he  ufed,  that  is,  when  the  fkins  are  fuf¬ 
ficiently  trampled  and  foftened  ;  and  being  Orong- 
]y  rinfed  from  tail  to  head,  and  from  head  to 
tail  ;  they  are  put  into  the  dead  pit,  and  taken 
out  three  times  each  day,  viz.  at  morning,  at  noon, 
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and  at  night ;  leaving  then  to  drain  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  each  time. 

The  next  day,  the  dead  is  flung  away,  and  the 
hides  are  put  down  three  times,  into  the  weak 
fcouring  as  before  ;  this  weak  has  been  prepared 
four  or  five  days  before,  with  three  quarters  water, 
and  one  quarter  of  liquor,  on  fix  balkets  of  tan  5 
they  are  permitted  to  drain  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  weak,  (having  fcarcely  any  virtue)  is  call 
out,  like  the  dead,  after  having  ferved  the  day. 

At  the  third  draining  [of  the  hides  from  the 
weak,  they  are  fcoured  in  the  flrong ?  and  likewife 
taken  up  three  times  a  day,  draining  them  for 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  time,  and  fo  fat 
three  days. 

The  ftrong  is  a  third  fcouring  mixed  up  two 
or  three  days  before,  with  equal  parts  of  water 
and  juice,  aud  fix  bafkets  full  of  the  tan  afore^ 
mentioned. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  days,  the  flrong  bo- 
ing  exhaufted,  the  hides  muft  be  tfanfported  into 
a  ftronger  liquor ;  this  is  the  fourth  fcouring, 
compofed  of  the  clear  of  the  ftrong,  or  preced¬ 
ing  liquor,  and  of  the  four  of  the  wade- well  of 
-cels- pool,  that  is,  the  juice  which  has  been  feveral 
times  filtered  on  the  tan. 

The  hides  are  laid  down  in  this  fironger  li¬ 
quor  for  five  days,  leaving  them  to  drain  half  an 
hour  each  time,  and  ftirring  the  fcouring  The 
firft  day,  they  are  put  down  in  the  morning,  ad¬ 
ding  a  bafket  or  thirty-fix  pounds  of  bark  cut 
about  the  bignefs  of  the  finger  for  every  fix  hides ; 
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^omitting  the  bark  at  noon  and  night.  The  fe» 
cond  and  third  day,  they  are  laid  down  three 
times  again,  and  at  morning  only  twenty  pounds 
of  large  cut  bark  is  added  as  before.  The  fourth 
day,  they  are  only  laid  down  twice,  and  in  the 
morning  they  add  twenty  pounds  of  bark.  The 
fifth  day,  after  having  taken  up  the  hides,  and 
left  them  to  drain  half  an  hour,  and  din  ing  the 
fcouring,  fling  in  fome  handfuls  of  bark  between 
the  hides,  and  on  the  uppermoft,  unto  the  amount 
of  forty  pounds  of  grofs  bark;  the  hides  are  then 
left  to  reft  in  this  ftrong  liquor  eight  or  nine  days, 
after  which  they  got  into  the  fifth  and  1  ail  fcour¬ 
ing,  called  the Jtrongcfl,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of 
all  four ,  that  is,  of  that  pure  juice  taken  out  of 
the  pit,  by  means  of  the  wafte-well. 

This  Lift  fcouring  is  only  made  when  wanted  ; 
during  the  three  firft  days  add  twenty-one  pounds 
of  grofs  cut  bark  in  the  morning,  when  the  hides 
are  laid  down  ;  at  night  they  are  again  laid  down 
without  any  additional  bark. 

The  hides  being  left  three  days  in  this  JlrongeJl 
liquor,  on  the  fourth  day  they  are  taken  out  again 
and  laid  down,  being  firft  left  to  drain  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  two  workmen  then  ftir  the 
fcouring,  one  from  the  furface  to  the  middle,  and 
the  other  from  the  middle  to  the  bottom,  and 
while  they  are  laying  down,  a  third  flings  about 
forty-eight  pounds  of  grofs  tan  between  the  hides* 
They  are  then  left  in  this  liquor  for  eight  days, 
and  this  is  their  laft  fcouring. 

Some  tanners,  fearing  the  fermentation  of  hides 
“thus  prepared  by  bark  liquor,  may  be  interrupted 
or  troubled  by  the  addition  of  crude  water  in  the 

firft 
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fir  ft  fcourings,  have  recourfeto  another  expedient : 
they  wet  the  tan  only  with  as  much  water  as  will 
i'oaic  it,  fo  that  the  water  may  not  fvvim  on  the  fur- 
face  :  at  the  end  of  four  days,  they  take  out  all  the 
four,  or  juice,  of  the  wafte  well,  and  referve  it  for 
this  ftrongeft  or  fifth  and  laft  fcouring,  They  then 
water  the  tan  again  for  three  days,  and  this  yields 
them  a  fecond  juice,  which  ferves  for  the  fourth 
fcouring,  which  we  have  called  the  fronger.  In 
following  this  operation  for  feverai  days,  they  have 
at  each  a  new  filtration,  a  frefh  juice  more  weaken¬ 
ed,  and  which  ferves  for  the  inferior  fcourings, 
which  I  have  called  the  dead ,  the  weaky  and  the 
ftrong. 

But  thefe  precautions  are  only  necefiary  to  fet  the 
fcourings  a-going,'  when  a  new  operation  is  to  be 
begun  when  hides  have  been  once  fcoured,  each 
fcouring  is  found  to  have  loft  near  a  fifth  of  its 
ftrength,  and  ferves  to  form  the  fcouring  that  pre¬ 
cedes  it  for  other  hides  ;  thus  the  fcouring  which 
has  ferved  for  th  tweak,  will  be  afterwards  employ¬ 
ed  as  the  dead ;  the  frong  will  become  a  weak 
fcouring,  and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  at  each  operation  they 
will  only  want  the  ftrongeft  liquor,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  moft  four  or  molt  pure  juice  drawn 
from  the  pit  by  the  wafte  well. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  when  hides  are  put 
down  into  the  fcourings,  the  flefh  fide  muft  always 
be  uppermoft,  that  the  grain,  which  is  the  moft 
delicate  and  valuable  part  of  the  hide,  may  be 
guarded  from  accidents  ;  for  this  reafon  the  laft 
hide  muft  be  turned  flefli  fide  uppermoft,  to  ferve 
as  a  covering  to  the  reft. 


Remarks 
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Remarks  on  the  Scouring  of  Hides  by  bark  liquor , 
called  Hides  of  Liege. 

It  is  necefiary  that  the  fcourings  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  and  clayed  over.,  like  the  pits,  that  they 
may  not  be  expofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  the  air; 
this  is  the  method  pra£tifed  at  the  manufadture 

of  St,  Germain . 

+  ' 

When  the  hides  have  been  fome  days  in  the 
fcouring  they  examine  them,  and  fuch  as  are  fit. are 
touched  on  the  flefh  fide,  and  fliaved  on  the  grain 
fide  with  a  very  (harp  knife,  to  take  off  fuch  hair  as 
may  remain,  they  then  are  put  into  water  to  refrefh, 
and  from  thence  into  the  other  fcourings,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  proper  degree  of  filling. 

The  grain  (hews  if  a  hide  thus  prepaced  be 
well  fcoured,  and  if  proper  to  be  pitted,  for  then  the 
grain  is  whitifli  or  afli  coloured ;  whilft:  it  re¬ 
tains  a  yellow  caft,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  hide 
ftill  wants  fcouring. 

The  fame  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  fcourings 
is  not  fufficient  to  fill  all  kinds  of  hides  ;  that  of 
an  ox  of  four  years  old,  is  more  tender  than  that 
of  a  more  aged  ox,  hardened  by  age  and  by  work  $ 
Tanners  who  put  into  one  arid  the  fame  fcour¬ 
ing  indifcriminately  all  hides  that  come  to  hand 
are  bad  artifts,  and  are  liable  to  make  bad  leather, 
for  if  they  are  not  equally  filled  in  the  fcourings, 
the  tan  or  bark  cannot  recover  the  fault,  for  the 
hides  may  remain  for  ever  in  the  tan  pit  without 
effect,  if  they  have  not  been  fufficiently  railed  or 
filled  in  the  Icourings,  that  is,  if  not  prepared  to 
receive  the  tan  :  if  they  are  not  thus  prepared,  a 

hard 
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hard  and  compact  furface  will  oppofe  itfelf  to  die 
•action  of  the  bark;  inftead  of  an  open  and  foft 
Tub  dance,  which  only  can  be  rendered  good  lea¬ 
ther  by  the  action  of  the  bark. 

If  a  method  cOtdd  he  found  of  fw  el  ling  tho 
large  hides  of  old.  oxen,  as  readily  ns  thole  of 
young,  we  might  be  fare,  that  by  leaving  thefe 
■old  hides  longer  in  pit  than  the  others,  they  would 
in  proportion  acquire  a  fiiperior  quality  *,  but  it 
'is  one  of  the  great  inconveniendes  of  the  tanning 
trade,  that  the  ftrongeft  hides  fill  or  fwell  with 
the  greatefl  difficulty.  I  flial  1  now  make  feme 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  hides  pro- 
pared  by  oak  liquor. 

Another  method  of  working  the  Scour! rigs  for  hides 
prepared'  l/y  oak  liquor . 

1  fhall  avoid  repetition  in  this  chapter  as  much  as 
■poffible  ;  the  method  pradfifed  at  St.  Germain  is 
dimple  enough,  and  being  jollified  by  long  expe¬ 
rience,  it  mull  be  of  life  to  idate  it  in  this  place  $ 
‘the  tanner  who  would  profit  by  my  labour,  in 
making  thefe  experiments,  will  be  a  judge  of  the 
difference  and  eiTedts  of  thefe  various  method's.  At 
St.  Germain ,  .twelve  fcourings  are  commonly  ufed* 
the  two  Iaft  of  which  are  new  fcourings  ;  the  firft 
ten  are  thofe  which  have  already  ferved  :  each  of 
thefe  fcourings  contain  twelve  hides,  and  eight 
meafures  or  mu  id's  of  water  ;  each  inuid  meafur- 
ing  four  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  as  much 
in  diameter. 

The  hides  being  fha’ved  and  wafhed,  are  put 
into  the  firft  fcouring,  which  is  the  weakeft  of  the 
wholes  the  tafte  "of -this  liquid  is  fcarcely  acid, 

F  *'when 
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when  put  on  the  tongue;  it  is  fomewhat  roughs 
•^et  Sufficient  to  prepare  the  hides  to  pafs  into  a  more 
lour  fcouring  ;  for  hides  mud  not  be  too  fuddenly 
attacked  by  the  acid,  before  the  fermentation  has 
edabliffied  itfelf,  or  they  would  crifp  and  contract 
jthemfelves  too  much. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  thefe  twelve 
Jiides  are  taken  up,  and  left  to  drain  half  an  hour, 
or  during  the  neceffary  time  to  raife  the  other  fcour- 
ings  ;  for  the  exa<Sf  time  they  fhould  be  left  to  drain 
;has  never  been  ascertained  ;  they  are  .put  down  into 
a  Second  fcouring,  fomewhat  dronger,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  preceding  is  flung  away,  which  having 
Served  ten  times,  is  of  no  more  ufe. 


The  Second  fcouring,  thoVa  little  dronger  than 
tlie  fird,  has  not  any  fend ble  acidity  on  the  palate; 
but  the  next  appear  dronger  and  dronger,  and  the 
twelve  hides  are  taken  up  each  morning,  and-put 
.down  in.the  fucceeding  fcouring. 


The  ten  fcourings  which  the  hides  thus  go  thro’ 
in  ten  days,  are  called  running  pourings,  to  didin- 
guiQi  them  from  the  fettled  Jcowings ,  which  I  fhall 
now  defcribe ;  they  are  new  fcourings,  in  which 
the  hides  remain  during  ten  days;  but  before  I 
treat  of  thefe  new  fcourings,  I  mud  fpeak  of  the 
four  pits  employed  to  make  them. 


At  St.  Germain  they  have  five  four  pits,  like  un¬ 
to  thofe  in  which  the  hides  are  tanned,  and  are  well 
Ibeltered  in  the  tannery  ;  I  fhall  didinguifh  them 
by  the  numbers  I,  3,  4,  and  5,  by  calling 
1  the  weaked,  and  5  the  bed  and  dronged;  they 
take  up  the  hides  raifed  by  bark  liquor  from  the 
.third  barking,  and  transport  all  the  tan  which 
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has  been  taken  out  into  the  fifth  four  pit  ;  frelh 
l'piing  water  is  conveyed  into  it  by  means  of  a 
cock  and  wooden  gutter,  which  reaches  from  the 
cock  to  the  pit  :  this  water  filtrates  itfelf  on  the 
tan,  and  falls  by  degrees  into  the  wafte  Well, 
which  is  at  one  corner  of  the  pit,  from  whence 
it  is  taken  out  at  the  end  of  three  days  or  more: 
this  affords  fudlcient  to  make  four  fettled  fccur- 
ings.  f:  ! 

When  the  tan  of  this  four  pit  has  fpent  its 
ftrength  in  the  firft  water,  frefh  water  is  let  in, 
which  palling  on  the  tan  fours  itfelf,  and  forms  a 
lefs  four  pit,  which  I  fnall  call  fitji  and  fee  on  d ; 
thefe  are  the  Itifh  or  leafl  of  the  five  :  the  middling 
pits,  which  I  fhall  call  third  and  fourth ,  are  form^ 
cd  by  this  fecond  water  of  the  pits  one  and  two , 
wbicli  is  poured  on  a  tan  which  has  already  fur- 
«nifhed  a  fir  ft  water  for  four  fcourings,  as  I  have 
already  faid  ;  in  (lead  of  letting  in  fpring  water, 
they  put  in  the  liquor  of  the  pits  one  and  two9 
which  by  repaffing  again  once  or  twice  on  this 
four  pit,  tho5  already  fpent,  yet  ftrength  ens  itfelf, 
and  ferves  to  make  the  two  middling  pits,  vi£. 
numbers  3  and  4  ;  thus  numbers  1  and  2,  arb 
compofed  of  fpring  water  poured  on  tan,  which 
has  already  furnilhed  its  new  fcourings  ;  numbers 
3  and  4  are  formed  by  (his  lame  water,  poured 
over  one  or  two  others  of  the  like-  kind,  to  take 
the  remaining  strength  out  of  the  tan  :  laftlb, 
number  5  is  the  firft  water  of  this  tan,  that  is,  the 
molt  four  and  fitted:  to  make  new  fcourings. 

The  pits  3  and  4  ferve  to  make  the  fieft  fettled 
fcourings,  the  pits  1  and  2  ferve  to  fprin'kle  the 
others  ,  the  5th  ferves  to  .make  the  bed  fcouring  ; 

‘pF  2  : thus 
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*Iuis  eight  fcourings  muft  have  been  taken  out  of  & 
lour  pit,  before  it  is  fpent  and  ufelefs. 

To  make  a  firft  new  fcouring,  or  fettled  fcourlng 
:of  reft,  they  not  only  take  fome  mu’ids  of  four 
water,  but  for  every  twelve  hides  they  add  fix 
.bafkets,  of  about  forty  pounds  each,  of  grofs 
bark,  that  is,  t\v eh ty  pounds  for  each  hide.  To 
procure  this  grofs  bark,  the  tan  is  palled  through 
a  riddle,  to  take  out  the  powder  of  the  bark  j 
and  there  only  remains  that  which  is  in  little 
Sticks,  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  inches  in 
"length  ;  this  bark,  which  is  put  into  the  fettled 
fcouring,  adds  fufficient  ftrength  to  it  to  preferve 
jt  for  ten  days  in  a  propel'  flute  of  acidity  to 
fill  the  hides.  In  fome  places  where  the  hides 
are  put  into  a  fourth  barking  for  fix  weeks,  this 
fourth  barking  having  more  ftrength,  is  fufficient 
to  make  the  new  fcouiings,  without  addition  of 
froth  bark* 


They  equally  put  fix  bafkets  full  of  grofs  bark 
Into  the  fecond  fettled  fcouring,  though  it  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  fironger  than  the  fir  ft,  becaufe  it  has  been  made 
with  water  of  th  £  fifth  four  pit  ;  the  hides  alfo  re¬ 
main  there  about  ten  days,  as  in  the  firft,  aftef 
which  they  are  fitted  for  laying  in  pit  *,  they  are 
laid  down  with  all  their  moifiure  which  they  have 
contracted  in  the  fiettkd  fcouringS.  Some  think  it 
important  to  put  them  in  immediately,  that  they 
may  not  be  checked  of  the  fwelling  and  thicknefs 
they  have  acquired  by  the  fermentation  of  thefe 
different  fcourings  3  fometimes  alfo  they  fprinkle 
the  pit  with  the  watet  of  the  four  pits  or  fcourings  ; 
that  the  hides  may  preferve  as  long  as  poflible  that 

ftaie  of  dilation  or  fwelling. 

<  .ai  *  % 
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In  winter,  when  fermentation  is  How,  they  are 
obliged  to  fcour  the  hides  in  a  greater  number  or 
running  fc4uringsr  fometimes  twenty  are  necettary 
before  they  are  fk  to  be  put  Into  the  fettled  four  i/W.r 
for  if  the  hides  were  put  in  too  -white,,  the  acidity 
of  thefe  fettled  fcourings  would  feize  them  too  fud- 
d-enly,  and  would  pucker  and  crifp,  in  Head  of 
fweliing,  dilating,  and  dilfciidiiig  them. 

Sometimes,,  even  after  the- running  fcourings,  they 
are  obliged  to  give  them  a  fcour ing,  which,  is  oi  a 
medium  ftrength  between  thefe  and  th  q  fettled  fcour- 
lugs,  and  which  is  compofed  of  half  'four  w:\icf 
half  common  water,  and.  three  baikets  only  of  giro  is 
bark.  On  tike  contrary,  when  the  hides  have  been 
heated  before  their  arrival  at  the  tannery,  they  are. 
brought  on  quicker  ;  and  they  give  them  but  four 
or  five  running  fcourings .  r 

Heat  is  prejudicial  to  running  fcourings ;  therefore 
the  tannery  is  kept  clofely  fh-ut  in  fu turner  during 
the  day,  to  keep  out  the  heat,  and  opened  after  fun; 
fet,  that  the  cool  night  air  may  come  in  ;  to  cm 
ereafe  this,  the  water  of  fome  adjacent  brook  is 
conveyed  through  it,  as  much  greater  precaution 
is  required  for  hides  raifed  by  bark,  than  for  bar., 
ley  hides. 

When  the  hides  do  not  come  on,  that  is,  do  not 
thicken  quick  enough,  they  are  battened  by  more 
frequent  and  ttronger  fcourings,  or  clfe  they  are 
left  longer  in  each  \  fometimes  two  days  in  Head  of 
one. 

If  the  place,  where  thefe  fcourings  are  made,, 
is  too  hot,  they  will  putrify  and  turn,  or  be- 

F  3  come- 
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come  ropy ;  the  hides  will  {often,  and  grow  thin¬ 
ner,  inftead  of  acquiring  thicknefs  and  quality.  - 

When  the  hides  are  taken  out  of  the  firfl  fcour- 
ing,  which  is  a  dead  fcouring,  the  liquor  is  flung 
out,  preferving  the  old  bark  for  fuel  ;  they  walh 
the  fcouring,  and  put  in  a  four  water  to  form  the 
new  fcouring. 

A  dead  fcouring  which  is  fpent,  and  where  all 
fermentation  is  extinguiflied,  will  yie'd  a  clear 
water,  if  it  was  of  a  good  quality  ;  by  this  fign 
it  is  known  if  the  hide  is  improved  ;  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  extinguished  in  this  fluid,  becaufe  the  al¬ 
kaline -animal  fubfiances  have  faturated  the  acid  of 
the  fcouringj  for  this  reafon  the  liquid  will  not 
appear  muddy,  as  fermented  matters  generally, 
do. 

Remarks  on  Hides  filled  by  oak -bark  liquor. 

Hides  filled  by  oak-bark  liquor  ;  confume  a  lit- 
tfS  more  bark  than  barley  hides  ;  ffrft,  on  account 
of  the  fettled f tourings ,  where  forty  pounds  of  bark 
is  allowed  for  each  hide;  fecond'y,  becaufe  hides 
filled  by  bark  liquor,  remain  longer  in  the  pit  than 
barley  or  lime  hides;  at  the  manufacture  of,<S7. 
Germain  they  eflimate,  that  each  hide  con  fumes' 
between  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bark,  when  filled  by  oak 
liquor  -.  that  each  barley  hide  requires  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  thofe  filled  by  bark  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  each. 

7'he  hides  filled  by  bark  are  fold  at  St.  Germain 
from  twenty  to  twenty- five  Jols  a  pound.  But  we 
{hall  treat  more  at  large  on  the  prise. and  commerce 

of 
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bf  hides,  of  the  expences  of  their  preparation,  and 
the  profits  of  the  tanners. 

A  hide  filled  by  bark  liquor  requi res  pa rt  i  c.  u  1  a  r  1  y 
to  be  well  beaten*  even  with  hammers  of  cad  and 
wrought  iron,  and  with4  frequent  ftroaks  expe¬ 
rience  proves  there  is  an  aftonifhing  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lading  and  good nefs  of  foals  of  the  fame 
hide  beaten,  and  thofe  which  by  the  negligence  ot 
the  Shoemaker  have  not  been  fufficiently  beaten. 
At  Bale ,  in  Switzerland,  they  make  leather  of 
{lighter  and  thinner  hides5  than  ours,  jet  they  are 
good  becaufe  beaten  with  great  force  with  copper 
hammers.  As  the  (hoe-makers  in  general  will  not 
give  themfelves  this  trouble,  it  were  to  be  wiffied 
that  the  tanners  and  leather-dreffers  would  beat 
their  leather; 

The  hides  from  the  Rraziis,  dried  with  the  hair 
on,  fometimes  fucceed  badly  when  filled  by  oak 
liquor  ;  they  are  too  hard  ;  with  great  difficulty  can 
be-  foftened  and  fwelled,  and  are  too  much  (cored 
with  the  knife  on  the  fieffi  fide;  proceeding  frorfi 
the  carelefs  manner  of  flaying  them  in  America,- 
where  nothing  is  fought  for  but  profit  and  reft, 
without  confidering  the  quality  or  the  goodnefs  of 
the  commodity.  In  a  country,  where  they  cvk 
down  a  tree  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  kill  oxen  only 
for  the  hides,  fuch  a  negle<51  will  fee m  the  lefs  fur- 
prifing.  * 

r  *■  *"  *;  ) 

The  Jrijh  hides  are  alfo  too  much  fcored  by  the 
knife,  certainly  becaufe* they  are  not  fkinned  with 
proper  care. 

The  moft  preferable  hides  to  be  filled  by  oak- 
kirk  liquor,  are  thofe  of  the  Limoges,  where  the 

p  4  oxen 
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pxen  are  fed  or  radifhes,  and  not  fattened  till  well 
worked  ;  they  have  not  much  tallow.,  but  their 
bides  have  more  firmnefs  than  thofeof  other  coun¬ 
tries,  where  oxen  are  only  reared  to  fatten.  1  Hi  all 
hereafter  fhew  the  great  advantage  of  this  method 
et  railing  hides  by  oak  liquor. 

Gf  filling  Ft  ides  by  Tcofl. 

Seeing  that  barley,  rye,  bran,  bark,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  four  liquors,  proper  for  fermentation,, 
caufed  the  hides  t-o  fwell  pretty  equally,  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  think  that  all  other  four  liquors  would  produce 
the  fame  efTedl ;  this  method  perfectly  fucceeded  by 
experiments  made  in  1-749  :  it  is  probable  that  the 
ipirit.uous  parts  contained,  in  the  lees  of  beer,  are 
of  proper  quality  ;  for  this  reafon  bakers  often  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  raife  their  bread.  We  are  indebted  to 
JVI .  de  MonUraU)  inUndant  of  commerce ,  for  this  idea, 
which  muft  fa  ve  expence  and  trouble,  as  the  grounds 
of  beer  are  a  ufelefs  matter  for  any  other  purpofe, 
and  yet  capable  to  produce  a  very  good  fermen¬ 
tation-. 

Grounds  of  beer  taken  hot,  c-oming  out  of  the 
boiler,  are  put  to  ferment  in  a  clofe  fcouring,  that 
is,  ia  a  vat  of  pure  water  when  it  is  at  the  high- 
eft  pitch  of  fermentation,.  fait  is  fcattered  on  it,, 
and  the  hides  are  laid  in,  after  being  foaked* 
Clean  fed,  and  flefhed  this  fcouring  is  re-heated, 
and  the  h.ides  are  taken  out  at  feveral  different 
times,  until  they  be  fufficiently  filled  :.  and  the 
whole  operation  of  .the  beer  fco.u rings  is  the  fame 
as  thefe  of  barley  or  bran,. 


'  Thefe 
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-* 

Thefe  beer  fcourings  may  be  equally  made  cold* 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  concerning  the  xold 
fcourinHS  of  bram 

O  x  * 

V. 

7 he  preceding  method  compared ,  and  the  advantage 
of  rafmg  Hides  by,  oak  liquor  explained . 

Although  no  very  precife  experiments  have  beem 
made  on  this  fubjetl,  experience  feems  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  oak  liquor  hides-,  and  next  of  bar¬ 
ley  hides  ;  yet  the  limeing  of  hides  is  very  anci¬ 
ent,  and  many  felhlh  tanners  are  fo  much  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  they  think  it  hill  preferable,  for  by 
the  report  of  the  infpedlors,  made  to  the  board  of 
commerce  in  1746,  the  tanners  of  Montreau  arid 
Pontoife  attelled,  that  though  they  made  ufe  of  bar¬ 
ley,  yet  they  thought  lime  preferable  :  thofe  of  P-o- 
ligny  and  Franche Comte,  faid  that  barley  rendered  the 
hides  fpungy  and  brittle,  and  that  it  dried  up  the 
nerves.  Thefe  objections  mull  be  the  efieCts  of 
prejudice*,  for  in  all  other  parts  barley  hides  are 
better  efteemed  than  hides  railed  by  lime. 

•Some  have  infilled  that  a  dilbinclion  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  manufacturing  and  fale.  of  hides  ; 
to  fell  for  winter-wear  limed  hides- only,  that  had 
been  very  long  tanned,  and  for  the- fummer  fea- 
fon  barley  hides  lightly  tanned  ;  by  this  means, 
they  fay,  the  complaints  of  cuilomers  made  to 
the  (hoemaker  and  from  the  fhoemaker  to  the 
tanner  would  be  avoided  ;  being  fometimes  by 
them  reproached,  that  in  the  month,  of  Augnjl 
their  ihoes  have  been  burnt  by  a  fhort  walking  ; 
at  other  times  that  two  hours  walking  in  the  wet 
have  foaked  them  for  the  whole  winter ;  perhaps 
this  difference  holds  good  between  barley  hides 
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and  thofe  raifed  by  bark  ;  but  as  to  lime,  I  think  it 
ought- in  general  to  be  prohibited. 

Hides  that  are  too  thin,  and  which  have  little 
fubilance,  and  thofe  of  oxen  fpoiled  by  hard  work¬ 
ing,  or  dried  up  by  old  age,  do  not  fucceed  fo  wed! 
when  fil  ed  by  bark,  as  by  barley  fcourings,  after 
the  manner  of  Lrarjylyania  or  IV ala  chi  a  ;  each  may 
be  ufed,  becaufe  the  foft  and  undiuous  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  barley  or  rye  pafte  penetrates,  nourishes, 
and  makes  fome  Ikins  appear  to  advantage,  which 
would  have  been  rejected  at  Liege. 

Thofe  who  have  learnt  to  tan  after  the  Liege  me¬ 
thod,  by  oak  liquor  fillings,  attefb  that  it  is  as  much 
beyond  the  parleyed  hide,  as  this  laff  is  fuperior  to 
the  limed  hide  ;  and  that  the  public  would  reap  a 
much  greater  advantage  from  hides  filled  by  bark 
liquor  than  from  any  other,  becaufe  in  its  prepa¬ 
ration  there  neither  enters  lime  or  any  other  ingre¬ 
dient  to  alter  its  quality  ;  the  general  reputation 
thefe  hides  have  throughout  Europe  feems  to  prove 
the  fame.  By  a  report  from  the  tanners  of  Brit¬ 
tany  1756,  it  appears  they  were  all  convinced  that 
the  filling  of  hides  by  bark  was  preferable  to  that 
by  lime  ;  but  none  dared  to  undertake  it  before  the 
tanners  of  Paris  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
had  fet  the  example. 

Leather  filled  by  bark  is  fa  id  to  be  very  good 
for  pumps  in  dry  weather  and  dry  countries  ;  but 
many  fay  that  it  is  not  fo  good  to  wear  in  the  wet 
as  the  barley  leather  •,  this  arifes  from  the  prefer¬ 
ence  which  each  gives  to  his  own  method  of 
working  :  leather  made  by  oak  liquor  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  ufed  in  France  as  yet ;  for  that  reafon  alone,  it 
.  may  find  detractors.,  But;  if  wc  call  reafon  to 

our 
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our  affiftance,  we  may  very  eafily  conceive  that’ 
leather  prepared  with  an  aftringent  matter,  mult 
be  better  than  leather  prepared  with  farinacious, 
un&uous,  and  emollient  fubhances,  fuch  as  barley 
and  rye  ;  thus  I  think,  that  according  to  the  phy- 
iical  part  of  this  procefs,  hides  raifed  by  oak  li* 
quor  muft  be  the  belt. 

In  fhort,  this  preparation  of  hides  is  lefsL  ex- 
penfive,  fince  it  requires  nothing  but  bark  which 
has  been  ufed,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpofe* 
but  manuring  lands  or  burning  :  and  it  appears  a 
national  object  to  eftablifh  it  in  preference  to 
all  others,  on  account  of  the  confumption  of  grain 
which  the  barleyed  hides  require;  inibmuch  that 
M*  Doublet  de  Per  Jan ,  when  Intendant  of  Com¬ 
merce,  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  efhblifh  it,  and 
it  were  to  be  wifhedthat  this  method  generally 
prevailed*  ■ 

On  this  occafion  I  cannot  help  relating  a 
faff,  which  thoroughly  proves  the  reputati-p  of- 
hides  raifed  by  bark  ;  a  perlbn  in  office,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  credit,  affured  me,  that  on  a  rumour  of  the 
efiablifh  ment  of  Liege  or  barked  hides*  the  {hoe- 
makers  at  Paris,  fully  convinced  that  the  confump¬ 
tion  would  diminifh,  took  the  alarm,  and  em¬ 
ployed  many  follici Cations  to  put  a  flop  to  this  in¬ 
novation  ;  a  proof  of  the  value  they  fet  on  this 
kind  of  leather,  and  of  the  fears  they  entertained 
of  feeing  the  public  wants  too  felclom  renewed  for 
the  future. 

All  that  has  been  obje&ed  againfl  this  method 
is,  that  it  requires  an  extreme  attention,  and  that 
it  fometimes  fails  by  the  viciffitudes  of  the  air 
alone  i  they  fay  befides,  that  it  requires  a  particu- 
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Jar  kind  of  water  fuch  as  that  of  the  MeuJ'e ,  and 
therefore  could  not  every  where  equally  fucceed  7 
yet  fpring  waters  in  general  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  ;  the  fpring  of  the  manufacture  of 
St.  Germain  fucceeds  wonderfully,  and  we  hear 
no  more  of  thole  frequent  lodes  fetid  to  arife  fi  on* 
hides  filled  by  bark. 

In  1749  a  tannery  was  formed  at  Bayernne,  au¬ 
thorized  by  letters  patent  of  the  16th  of  May  1749,, 
for  the  d  retting  of  itrong  hides  after  the  manner  of 
thole  in  England ,  Liege ,  and  Namur:  this  manu¬ 
facture  fucceeded,  and  the  Spaniards  preferred 
thefe  hides  even  beyond  thofe  in  En gland >  from 
whence  they  were  accuftomed  to  get  them. 

This  fuccefs  encouraged  certain  merchants  &£ 
3‘ouiauje ,  to  form  a  like  manufacture  at  Ledtoure  in 
17  $  1  *,  they  obtained  from  the  king  a  piece  of 
waite -ground,  and  the  inhabitants  gave  them  the 
nfe  of  a  public  fountain  ;  and  they  obtained  & 
decree  of  council  in  iyc;4>  calling  it  a  royal  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  exempting  their  chief  workmen 
from  ferving  in  the  militia  for  twenty- five  years:: 
it  was  alfo  enacted  that  hides  coming  to  them  from 
foreign  parts  fhould  be  free  from  duty,  and  that 
thofe  hides  which  they  manufactured  fhould  be 
exported  duty  free.  In  fine,  the  great  manufac¬ 
ture  of  St.  Germain ,  is  as  uinverfaliy  known,  as 
fuccefsful ;  and  at  thefe  places  all  the  hides  are 
filled  by  bark,  which  proves  the  fuperiorlty  of  this 
method;  In  1746,  twenty  hides  were  fent  to 
Paris  from  Corbeit ,  railed  and  tanned  after  the 
method  of  Monf.  Teybert  v  the  matter  fnoe- 
makers  of  Paris  were  ordered  by  the  minittry  to 
Infpedt  thefe  new  hides ;  ten  Ihoemakers  being 
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aflembledi  having  examined  them,  agreed  upon 
the  following  report. 

Firft.  That  the  fix  .called  the  Tranfylvanian 
hides  were  good,  very  well  manufadlured  and  the 
bed  of  the  whole. 

Second.  That  of  the  fourteen  others  called 
Walachian  hides  there  were  feven  good  and  feven 
had,  and  that  the  defedl  of  the  latter  arofe  from 
the  quality  of  the  fkins  and  not  from  the  tannage, 
which  was  perfect* 

Third.  That  the  Liege  or  bark- filled  hides  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  in  general  to  be  preferable  to  the 
Walachian ,  becaufe  the  more  the  fir  Id  is  wore,  the 
more  it  hardens ;  whereas  the  Walachian  leather  is 
hollow,  and  lofes  by  being  kept. 

Fourth.  That  the  Tranfylvanian  appeared  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  Liege  hide ,  but  that  ap¬ 
pearances  being  often  fallacious,  they  mult  refer 
to  wearing  and  experience. 

Hides  filled  by  bark  are  not  in  general  as  thick 
as  barley  hides  ;  fuch  fhoemakers  who  think  that 
the  thicknefs  of  a  hide  form  its  merit,  would  be 
deceived  in  appearances.  The  hide  jaifed  by  bark 
is  the  foftefl ;  a  whole  hide  may  be  rolled  as  a 
thin  cow-hide ;  it  may  be  beat  lor  ever  and  will 
never  extend  under  the  hammer  ;  cut  a  piece  of 
any  figure  in  the  middle  of  a  Liege  hide>  or  hide 
filled  with  bark;  beat  it  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  it 
becomes  thinner  and  more  compadl,  but  it  always 
preferves  its  length  and  breadth,  and  being  applied 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  was  cut  out,  it  will 
pot  have  fpread  under  the  hammer,  but  will  ex¬ 
actly 
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a&ly  fit  the  fpace-  again,  which  a  piece  of  barley  or 
lime  hide  would  not  do. 

Limed  hides  or  hides  raifed  by  limej  are  knowrr 
after  being  tanned,  by  a  blackifh  colour  on  the 
grain  fide,  red  on  the  flefh  fide,  and  reddifh  in  the 
cut.  The  barley  hide  has  a  fleatifti  colour  on  the' 
grain  fide,  whitifh  on  the  flefh  and  cut. 

Of  the  Danif  method  of  Tanning  Hides, 

This  method  of  tanning  which  is  pradlifed  in:- 
feveral  places,  and  in  particular  in  Brittany  con- 
fife  in  the  tanning  of  hides  in  the  fpace  of  two 
months,  by  lowing  them  round  and  filling  them* 
with  bark'.  After  the  green  hides  are  wa filed  from 
tire-  filth  and  blood,  or  if  dry  hides,  feepe-d, 
foftened,  and  the  fait  taken  out,  they  give  them  a 
new  pit  to  make  the  hair  fall  off ;  one  month- 
fufhces  for  this,  the  hides  are  then  polifhed,  fldhed, 
worked  at  the  river,  and  put  into  a  red  binder  as> 
barley  hides  are. 

When  the  hides  have  taken  the  red,  they  are  = 
then  to  he  tanned  •,  for  this  purpofe  they  are  fow- 
ed  round  like  facks  or  bags,  leaving  only  one  fide' 
open,  by  which  they  are  filled  with-  bark  and> 
water,  after  which  they  are  intirely  clofed  up  and  • 
well  beaten,  that  the  bark  may  be  equally  diftri- 
buted  throughout  the  whole ;  they  are  then  put  into  • 
pits'  filled  with  good  tan  water,  fo  that  the  hides' 
be  totally  covered,  and  may  not  grow  black. 

Thefe  Danijh  pits  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  by  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  much  in 
depth  ;  the  hides  being  laid  down,  are  flrongly 
loaded  with  planks  and  lionet  tQ  force  the  bark 
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juice  contained  within,  to  penetrate  Wronger  and 
quicker*,  that  the  preffure  fhotild  be  equal  and  the 
tanning  the  fame,,  they  are  turned  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  carefully  beaten  each  time  ; 
by  this  method,  hides  are  tanned  in  two  months, 
and  with  one  barking  ;  nevertheless  it  muft  be 
owned  that  this  one  barking  is  pretty  near  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  three  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  when  the  hides  are  laid  in  pit. 

The  hides  prepared  after  this  manner  are  thin¬ 
ner  than  hides  tanned  in  pit,  becaufe  they  are 
lefs  fwelled  or  filled,  and  the  internal  weight  with 
which  they  are  loaded,  continually  dilates  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  hides;  they  are  more  fupple  and  pliable 
than  common  leather,  fomewhat  like  cow  hides, 
or  fmalleft  ox  hides ;  it  has  the  colour  of  upper- 
leather  ;  that  is,  a  clearer  colour  than  ftrong  lea¬ 
ther  ;  but  it  may  be  made  darker  with  lime  water 
after  being  tanned. 

In  the  borough  of  Locmine  in  Brittany ,  there 
are  above  forty  tanners  who  in  general  follow  this 
method  of  tanning,  which  they  perform  in  two  or 
three  months  :  there  are  alfo  twenty-eight  tanners 
at  Pentivy ,  who  follow  the  fame  method,  and  they 
call  it  tanning  after  the  Danijh  manner ;  this  me¬ 
thod  feems  better  adapted  to  thin  hides,  than  to 
ilrong  ones,  and  there  arc  fome  provinces  in 
France  where  they  work  the  thin  hides  after  this 
Dawfb  manner  :  in  ihort  this  method  has  fuch  an 
affinity  with  the  EngUfh  tanning,  it  ought  not  to 
be  proferibed,  but  encouraged  and  per  fedfed,  by 
paying  more  attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  and  by  fi  ling  the  hides  better  for  this  kind 
of  tanning. 


Of 
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Of  thirr  Hides* 

Cow  hides,  or  fmall  ox  hides,  which  are  not  fit' 
to  make  ftrong  work,  ferve  to  make  inward  foies  r 
womens  fhoes,  upper  leathers,  and  other  works 
lets  hard  than  thofe  in  which  ftrong  hides  are 
employed  ;  gow  fkins  are  clofer  than  oxen,  and  if 
they,  had  fufficient  thicknefs*  would  have  the  prefe¬ 
rence;  but  they  commonly  ferve  to  make  the  weak 
feather. 

At  Paris  they  call  thefe  thin  hides,  working: 

leather ,  ( Cuirs  a  oeuvres )_  becaufe  the  leather- dreffe.ra 

ufe  it  for  feveral  works,  whereas  ftrong  hides  are 

not  fufccptible  of  fo  many  different  forms  ;  fome 

call  a  thin,  compact,  and  welt  tanned  hide,  fit. 

to  make  foies  for  pumps,,  Baudrier ,  Brigady ,  and, 

Scmclin,  '  'd 

■  > 

The  Baudrier  or  thin  hides  remain  in  the  lime’ 
pits  but  half  the  time  allowed  to  the  ftrong. hides;, 
thefe  very  thin  hides  are  not  filled  by  oak  liquor,, 
even  in  thofe  tanneries  where  this  method  is  made 
ufe  of  for  ftrong  hides.  When  taken  out  of  the 
lime  pit  they  are  well  worked  in  the  river,. that  is, 
they  are  flefhed,  and  ftrong! .y  drained  on  the  beam,, 
both  on  the  grain  and  flefn  fide,  four  or  five  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  are  rinfed  each  time  to  take  off  the 
lime;  they  are  then  put  into  the  binding  for  eight 
days,  and  afterwards  pitted  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months  only,  that  is,  one-fourth  of  the  time  re- 
quifite  for  a  ftrong  hide. 

In  Dauphiny  they  make  ufe  of  the  Danifl)  method  ' 
to  tan  the  Baudrier  or  thin  hide,  and  it  fucceeds 
perfectly,  becaufe  as  they  do  not  require  the  thick- 
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iiefs  of  flrong  hides,  and  the  Danijh  method  tend¬ 
ing  to  diminish  the  thicknefs,  is  not  fo  good  for 
flrong  leather.  When  thefe  hides  have  been  pitted 
two  months,  they  are  put  into  the  binding  vats  for 
feven  or  eight  days  ;  they  are  thenfewed  up  like 
bags,  and  tilled  with  the  binding  liquor  of  the  vat 
and  with  the  hark  which  has  boiled  in  it  :  they  are 
thus  left  filled  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  are  fhifted 
five  or  hx  times  a  day  ;  they  are  unfewed,  and  laid 
on  the  fiat,  in  layers  in  the  vat,  with  the  fame  bark, 
and  left  for  eight  days  without  Airring  5  they  are 
then  taken  out,  dried  on  poles,  and  fitted  for  the 
leather-drefier. 

In  Brejje  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  thin  ox 
hides,  cow  hides,  calf  fkins*  and  other  fmall  fkins 
fit  for  upper  leathers,  have  but  fix  weeks  of  the  lime 
pit  in  fummer,  and  two  months  and  a  half  in  win¬ 
ter;'  they  are  left  for  three  days  in  running  water, 
during  which  they  are  alternately  worked  with  the 
knife  and  the  flone,  feven  or  eight  times  each  day, 
until  no  lime  comes  from  them,  and  the  water 
comes  clear. 

The  river  work  being  fini filed,  they  are  put  Into 
a  vat  with  tan  water,  ftirring  them  well  feveral 
times  a- day  to  make  them  get  a  grainy  but  it  is  not 
always  necefiary  to  grain  the  upper  leathers  ;  and 
when  treating  of  the  leather-drefTer  or  currier,  I 
fliall  (hew  the  difference  between  the  turned  calf 
and  the  oiled  calf ;  thofe  which  they  intend  for  the 
grain  to,  that  is  for  the  grain  to  be  On  the  outfide, 
principally  require  the  binding  vat, 

1  ‘  1 

At  Limoges^  calf- fkins  remain  four  months  i;i 
lime  and  three  months  in  pit  with  oak  bark,  or 
Mo  months  with  the  bark  of  the  Rfm  Myrtifeliq 
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or  Roudou ,  as  before  deferibed,  In  Dauphiny  they* 
remain  but  a  fortnight  in  lime  ;  but  they  are  after-' 
wards  put  into  the  vats  with  two  different  barkings 
for  one  month,  and  laffly  in  pit  for  fix  weeks. 
At  Metz  and  Verdun  cow  hides  remain  eight  days 
in  a  dead  pit,  eight  days  in  a  new  pit^  one  months 
in  vats  with  water  and  bark,  and  five  months  in 
pit  with  two  different  barkings;  the  cow  hides- 
make  the  black  fmootlr  leather  for  the  top  of 
coaches  :  as  to  calve-fkins,  it  is  the  fame  prepara¬ 
tion,  except  that  they  are  not  laid  in  pit  but  once 
during  the  fix  weeks.  At'  Bourges  the  cow  hides 
are  three  months  in  lime,  and  fix  months  in  pit; 
At  la  Souteraine,  and  at  Saint-Julien,  they  are  three- 
weeks  in  lime,  five  or  fix  days  in  wheaten  bran, 
and  fifteen  daysdn  a  binding  liquor  of  hot  watery 
with  bark*. 

.  „  .  .  t,I  j;(’ 

At  the  manufacture  of  St.  Germain  en  Layey- 
cows  and  fmall  ox  hides,  after  being  cleanfed, 
drained,  polifhed,  flefhed,  and  worked  in  three 
dead  pits,  and  one  live  ynV,  pafs  through  the  river' 
work  with  great  care,  at  five  different  times.  M 
the  firfl  operation  the  fkins  are  put  on  the  wooden- 
beam,  and  cleared  with  the  double  handled  knife, 
that-  is,  they  are  ftrongly  prcffed  to  make  the  lime 
come  out  ;  then  they  are  flefhed  with  a  two  handled 
round  knife,  and  the  hides  are  flung  into  the  wa* 
ter  to  refrefii. 

At  the  fecond  operation,  the  hides  are  again  puti 
on  the  beam,  and  the  ftone  ftrongly  paffed  on  the 
grain  fide  to  foften.it,  to  unite  it,. and  make  the 
lime  come  out,  and  they  are  then  again  flungdnto* 
tire  water. 
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For  the  third  operation,  the  hides  are  again  put 
on  the  beam,  and  the  round  knife  ftrongly  puffed 
over  them,  as  well  on  the  flefh  as  on  the  grain 
fide,,  to  prei's  out  the  lime  the  better,  after  which 
they  are  caff  into  the  river. 

For  the  fourth  and  lad  operation,  the  fame  is 
repeated  ;  and  that  is  called  draining  and  vjatering  \ 
if  no  more  lime  remains  in  the  fkins,  and  that 
the  water  comes  out  clear,  they  are  put  into  the 
vat. 

Of  the  binding  Fat, 

The  binding  vat  is  an  aftringent  water,  in  which 
the  cow  and  calve- fkins  are  ffirred  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  all  diie£tioris,  to  ffrengthen  and  tan  them. 
Oftentimes  four  men,  or  more,  are  employed  in 
this  work. 

At  St,  Germain  thefe  binding  vats  are  four  feet 
high,  and  fix  feet  diameter  ;  they  are  made  of 
wood,  and  hooped  with  iron  ;  the  fkins  are  laid  in 
with  tan  and.  hot  water  *,  four  of  the  if  rongeft  men 
keep  them  continually  flirring  with  fhovels,  from 
right  to  left,  for  one  hour.  Into  each  vac  con¬ 
taining  twenty-four  cow  hides,  they  put  five  baf- 
kets  of  tan  ;  thefe  baikets  are  twenty  inches  in  dia* 
meter,  and  thirteen  in  height. 

1  his  binding  vat  work  is  feveral  times  repeated, 
taking. the  lkins  up  each  day,  and  draining  them, 
before  they  are  laid  into  the  vat  :  whilff  the  fkins 
are  draining,  a  little,  frcfh.  tan  is  added,  to  the  vat, 
to  give  it  ftrength. 


When 
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When  all  the  fkins  are  turned  over,  they  are- 
left  to  refrcjh ,  and  go  through  the  fame  operation. 
With  frefli  tan,  till  they  are  laid  into  the  fil'd 
barking.  For  this  refrefhment  of  tvventy-four- 
cows  and  twelve  dozen  of  calve-lkins,  they  add 
twenty-two  bafkets  of  tan,  viz.  ten  for  the  cows= 
and  twelve  for  the  calve-lkins  ;  for  the  repaying 
or  refrcjhing  require  double  the  quantity  of  the; 
vatting. 

*  -  *  *  i 

This  rcfrefhing  is  done  in  a  vat  in  which  the 
hides  are  extended  at  their  full  length  ;  if  the  ends 
arc  by  any  means  doubled,,  tan  is  put  on  the  folds,, 
and  inclofed  in  fredi  tan,,  wetted  with  a  quantity 
of  cold  water,  and  thus  they  remain  a  month  or 
fix  weeks,  according  to  the  feafons  :  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  repaffing  or  refrefhing,  they  are 
la  id  in  pit  as  ufiial,  hut  they  require  but  two  bark* 
ings,  becaufe  the  vailing  or  refrejhing  Rand  in  dead, 
of  a,  fir fl  barking.. 

Cow  and  final!  ox  hides,  after  the  binding  vap 
and  repaffing,  are  laid  down  in  pit  ;  they  are 
wetted  with  water  ;  the  fofteft  are  the  bed,  and 
care  mud  be  taken  they  do  not  want  it  :  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  they  get  a  fecond  barking 
for  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  and  after  the  fecond  bark¬ 
ing,  they  are  brought  to  the  drying- place ;  they 
are  there  extended  on  perches,  care  being  taken* 
that  the  heat  or  cold  does  not  feize  them  too  fud- 
elcnly  :  in  this  date  they  are  faid  to  be  in  craji,  and. 
are  fold  to  the  leather-drefier  to  make  pump  foals,, 
black-grained  leather,  fmooth  leather,,  red  cows, 
i&ujjia  leather,  for  faddler.s,  h a rn ef s  - m a k e r s,  t r u n  k - 

makers*, 
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takers,  Sec.  I  {hall  defer ibe  them  more  particularly 
in  the  chapter  on  leather-dreffing. 

Cow  hides,  but  efpecially  heifer  hides,  being 
molt  compact,  are  bed  for  outward  foals  ;  they  are 
preferable  to  frnall  ox-hides,  which  ferve  for  the 
fir  ft  or  inward  foals.  Cowhides  well  worked  ge¬ 
nerally  pafs  for  the  bed:  of  feather,  wheti  well  cho- 
fen  ;  the  heifer  is  bed,  becaufe,  if  the  cow  has  had 
a  calf,  the  fkin  is  more  didended  and  thin  :  foals 
taken  from  a  good  cow  hide,  efpecially  from  the 
back,  (boulders,  and  rump,  are  better  that  oxen  : 
there  are  cow  hides  which  weigh  green  feventy-five 
pounds,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  when  tanned  ; 
but  I  muff  own  they  are  fearce,  fo  that  the  name 
of  cow-hide  is  given  by  leatheir-dreffers  to  all  weak 
'hides  of  oxen,  cows,  orealves.  With ’refp’eft  to  the 
Wide  of  a  cow  hide,  fuch  as  the  belly  or  other  weak 
parts,  they  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  an  ox  hide. 

Of  the  ivorkirg  of  Calve  Skins. 

Calve  fkins  undergo  pretty  near  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion  as  cow  hides;  they  are  paired  in  three  dead 
pits  and  one  live  pit,  with  this  difference,  that 
calves  being  more  delicate  than  cows,  they  are  not 
laid  into  the  pit  until  edw  hides  have  been  did 
paffed  in  it. 

When  the  ikinSare  not  green,  but  faked  or  dry, 
they  mud  be  trampled  do  render  them  loft. 

The  river  work  for  calve  fkins  differs  fome- 
thing  from  cow  hides;  for  from  the  fecond  ope¬ 
ration,  fifteen  or  eighteen  are  put  into  .a  tub, 
where  four  men,  with  long  wooden  handled  pettier, 
1  itamp 
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ftamp  them  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  break 
the  nerves,  and  folten  them  This  work  is  re¬ 
peated  after  each  operation,  that  is  four  times,  as 
well  as  the  river  work. 

When  neither  hair,  fiefh,  or  lime,  remain  on  the 
fkins,  and  that  the  water  comes  off  clear,  like  cow 
hides  they  are  put  into  the  binding  vat ,  and  turned 
at  feveral  times,  hill  more  than  cow  hides,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  each  time  new  tan  is  added. 

The  repaying  of  calv-e-ffins  continues  about  a 
month  :  they  are  placed  in  the  vat  with  a  little  tan 
between  each  fkin,  and  on  the  furface  a  little  tan, 
and  Tome  of  the  binding  ivater  of  the  vat  :  it  is  in 
this  repajjiug  they  continue  until  put  into  pit. 

.  To  pit  the  calve- {kins,  they  are  fo’ded  length¬ 
ways,  but  unequally,  and  tan  is  put  intO'the  folds; 
a  little  more  is  put  on  the  head,  and  towards  the 
rump,  thefe  paits  being  thicked  ;  the  tan  mull  be 
reduced  into  very  line  powder. 

The  fil'd  barking  lads  three  months  ;  then  they 
are  taken  out,  clean  fed,  and  beat,  to  take  off  the 
jRrft  tan  ;  they  then  are  laid  into  a  leeond  barking, 
obferving  alfo  to  fold  them  unequally,  but  alter 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  part  which  was  not  doubled 
in  the  full  barking,  be  doubled  in  the  fecond  ;  very 
fine  tan  is  put  between  the  fkitfs,  the  fofteft  water 
that  can  be  pofiibly  procured  is  poured  on,  and 
great  care  mud  be  taken  that  they  do  not  want  it 
whillb  they  remain  in  the  pits:  this  fecond  bark¬ 
ing  continues  three  months.,  after  which  they  ar£ 
Tnt  to  the  drying  loft. 


At 
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At  Paris ,  where  the  tanner  and  leather-dreffef 
-ire  two  diftindl  trades,  and  jealous  of  their  rights, 
the  tanner  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  calve-fldns, 
when  he  has. taken  them  out  of  the  fecond  bark, 
..except  to  prevent  their  drying  ;  fo  that  he  does 
not  bring  them  to  the  drying  loft,  but  ranges 
them  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  with  all  their  tan,  in 
piles  of  five  or  fix  dozen  ;  there  they  lie  between 
two  moifcurea,  till  the  leather-drefler  buys  them 
to  drefs  them  in  oil,  and  to  prepare  them  lor  dif¬ 
ferent  uies. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  fome  tanners  fucceed- 
ed  in  tanning  calves  and  fheep dkins  in  bark  with 
hot  water;  I  am  fureit  mult  have  a  good  and  a 
faving  effect,  by  making  the  fame  quantity  of  bark 
go  farther,  as  1  have  already  obferved  on  the  Fub- 
jecl  of  ltrong  hides, 

•Of  Goat  xind  Sheep  Skin j. 

Goat  ficins  are  not  fo  common  as  to  be  bad 
green  in  a  fufficicnt  quantity  for  a  continued 
work,  they  are  therefore  bought  in  the  hair  dry, 
.they  are  call  into  the  river  to  be  foftened,  and 
trampled  when  taken  out  ;  they  go  into  three  dead 
pits,  are  polilhed,  and  palled  in  the  live  pit  like 
calve-lkins. 

Such  goat  ikins  as  are  tanned,  require  at  leafl 
iten  operations  in  the  river  working,  being  them- 
felves  dry  in  their  nature  ;  I  fhall  fpeakof  it  more 
at  large  in  a  treatife  on  Morocco  Leather ;  for  the 
river  work  is  there  obferved  with  greater  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  is  likewife  this  difference,  that 
goat  ik:n's  are  worked  in  the  river  in  Head  of 
tubs,  except  in  the  laft  operation,  where  tubs 
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are  ufed  for  the  greater  neatnefs*  The  hair  of 
goats  and  calves  is  kept :  goats  hair  (when  grey)  is 
fold  for  eight  or  nine  livres  the  hundred  weight, 
and  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  white.  The 
pairings  of  the  flefiiings  both  of  goats  and  of  calves 
ferve  to  make  glue. 

Goat  fkins  go  into  the,  binding  vat  •,  they' af¬ 
terwards  remain  fifteen  days  in  repairing;  conV- 
jng  out  of  which,  they  are  laid  in  pit  once  only  ; 
not  being  fuflicieritly  thick  to  require  a  feeond 
barking. 

It  is  in  fpririg  particularly  that  cow,  calf, 
and  goat  ikins  are  taken  out  of  the  pit  ;  where¬ 
as  ftrong  hides  are  taken  up  in  Autumn ,  being  the 
feafon  for fhoemakers  to  lay  in  their  winter  flock. 

Sheeps  leather,  or  BafiL  is  a  fheep’s  fkin  tanned; 
and  thefe  remain  but  three  weeks  or  a  month  at 
moll  in  the  lime  pit :  if  pits  are  made  for  this  ufe 
alone,  fix  quintals  of  lime  are  required  for  twenty 
dozen  of  Ikins.  When  the  fiieep  fkins  are  peeled; 
they  require  nomorethnn  fifteen  days  in  the  jime 
pit.  After  they  are  fufliciently  filled,  they  are  put 
into  the  cold  binding  vat-,  and  there  left  for  one 
month.  . 

Th.ere  are  provinces  where  flieeps  leather  is 
made  alter  the  Danijh  method,  that  is,  they  are 
fie  wed  all  round,  and  filled  with  bark,  and  put 
into  a  new'  vat  very  hot,  which'  is  ilirred  from 
time  to  time,  re- heated  two  or  three  times  each 
day,  and  in  two  days  the  fheep  fkins  are 
tanned. 
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Of  Horfe  Hides, 

I  have  faid  that  horfe  hides  are  not  worked  by 
the  tanners  at  Paris ;  thofe  in  the  country  are  not 
fo  nice  ;  they  do  it  when  occafion  offers  ;  they  give 
them  fix  weeks  liming,  and  five  months  pit,  pretty 
nigh  the  fame  as  cow  hides  ;  they  are  fold  at  eight 
or  nine  livres.  A  horfe  hide  is  known  by  the 
length  of  the  neck,  having  a  great  thicknefs  on  the 
main,  and  very  flrong  wrinkles:  they  are  only 
ufed  for  firft  foals,  which  do  not  require  fo 
good  a  quality  as  outward  foals. 

Of  the  defeats  which  art  obfervable  in  Hides . 

Bad  leather  is  often  owing  to  the  bad  quality  or 
nature  of  the  hide,  and  fometimes  to  the  defeats 
in  the  preparation  :  I  fhall  run  over  the  different 
caufes  of  thefe  defedls  in  a  few  words. 

It  has  been  already  fhewn,  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  hollow,  thin,  dry  fkins,  which  are  filled  with 
difnculty,  and  confequentiy  muft  be  badly  tanned. 
There  are  alfo  fkins  cut  and  gafhed  with  the  knife 
by  negledl  of  the  butcher  in  flaying  them  ;  the 
large  hides  from  the  Brazils  and  Ireland  are  chiefly 
faulty  in  this  point. 

In  iheep  fkins,  the  difeafes  incident  to  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  often  deftroy  their  tender  hides. 

Some  hides  are  pricked  and  flawed  by  muddy 
waters,  or  fuch  as  are  loaded  with  acrid  particles  : 
there  are  fome  where  the  heterogeneousparticles  re¬ 
main  in  the  depiiation  :  thefe  hard  paits  refill  the. 

G  r  knife  9 
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knife,  and  caufe  the  cutting  or  gafhing  of  the  hide 
in  the  working  on  the  beam. 

Some  hides  are  burnt  by  lime  to  fuch  a  pitch  as 
to  tear  under  the  pincers,  or  under  the  knife  ufed 
in  flefhing  ;  this  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  danger 
and  abufe  of  ufmg  lime  ;  againft  which  I  have 
already  largely  expatiated. 

The  bad  quality'of  the  bark,  or  of  the  tan,  con¬ 
tributes  alfo  to  that  of  the  hides  :  old  bark,  full  of 
crevices,  covered  with  mofs,  blacknefs,  or  whofe 
fire  is  extinguifhed  by  the  moifture  it  has  contract¬ 
ed,  forms  a  bad  tannage-:  the  fame  holds  good  if 
the  pits  are  not  fufficiently  watered  :  for  the  parts 
of  the  tan  cannot  penetrate  the  hide,  if  they  are 
not  diflbived  fo  as  to  penetrate  and  foak  into  the 
hides. 

The  quality  of  the  water  greatly  influences  that 
of  the  hides,  particularly  during  the  fcourings: 
the  water  of  the  river  of  the  Gobelins ,  is  fo  hot, 
flat,  inflpid,  and  almofl:  corrupted,  that  at  the 
manufacture  of  St,  Hippclyte  they  are  obliged  to 
fetch  two  or  three  turns  from  the  Seine  each 
day. 

The  tanneries  of  the  flreet  called  Cenaer\  be- 
in?  lower  down  the  river  of  the  Gobelins ,  have 
water  which  brings  down  the  fkins  better,  and  is 
fitter  for  foft  work,  that  is,  for  calf  and  goat  ficins, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  much  falter  ;  fix  hours 
of  water  in  the  abovefaid  flreet,  does  almofl:  as 
much  as  twenty  four  hours  at  St  Hippolyte ,  which 
is  only  three  hundred  fathoms  difiance,  becaufe 
in  this  interval  the  river  hath  loaded  itfelf  with  a 

quantity 
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quantity  of  animal  particles  which  difpofes  it  to 
fermentation,  and  which  it  receives  by  pafTrng 
through  the  different  habitations  of  tanners,  lkin- 
ners,  and  dyers,  with  which  this  river  is  covered. 

But  as  barley  hides  on  the  contrary  require  a  har¬ 
der  and  ftronger  water,  the  water  of  the  river  of 
the  Gobelins  becomes  better  at  St.  Hippolyie ,  and 
even  there  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  water  from  the 
Seine  at  a  great  expence,  to  mix  with  that  of  the 
Gobelins :  for  the  fame  reafon  hides  raifed  by  bark, 
which  require  a  (bill  ffronger  water,  would  not 
fucceed  on  the  river  of  the  Gobelins. 

By  infpedting  a  hide  raifed  by  bark,  it  is  known 
whether  it  be  of  winter  or  fummer  manufacturing  ; 
the  fummer  hide  is  not  fo  firm,  becaufe  the  fcour- 
ings  corrupting  too  foon,  flatten  and  foften  the 
bide,  inftead  of  dilating  it  :  a  frefh  proof  of  the 
choice  one  ought  to  make  of  a  frefh,  quick,  and 
pure  water,  for  hides  filled  by  bark. 

Froff  foftens  the  nerve  of  the  hide,  therefore  all 
tanners  endeavour  to  preferve  the  hides  from  it, 
which  they  intend  to  keep  in  full  ftrength  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  they  have  lea* calf  fkins,  or  other  (kins, 
which  are  very  difficult  to  foften,  they  are  long  ex- 
pofedto  froff  :  this  foftens  and  difpofes  them  to  be 
worked.  I  have  fnewn  the  effect  of  froff  on  fcour- 
ings  of  barley  ;  there  the  danger  does  not  extend 
fo  far  as  to  hurt  the  hides,  but  only  to  render  the 
fcourings  ufelefs. 

They  fay  a  bide  is  horny ,  when  certain  parts  of 
the  hide,  not  foftened  in  the  preparation,  have  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  tan,  and  have  remained  dry. 
and  hard  like  horn :  this  would  be  the  general  de- 
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fe<ft  of  all  green  (kins,  if  the  preparation  was  ne* 
gle&edj  and  they  were  left  to  dry  of  themfelves 
in  the  air:  the  rounds  of  fpedlacies,  and  other 
common  works,  are  made  of  horny  leather ;  but 
is  not  ufed  in  thofe  mechanick  arts  which  require 
great  flrength  and  fupplenefs  in  the  leather. 

There  are  hides  that,  have  fmall  imperceptible 
Worm  holes,  which  render  a  hide  very  defective. 
If  fuch  leather  was.on  the  top  of  a  coach,  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  penetrate  and  rot  the  inward  part  of  the 
carriage  ;  therefore  great  care  and  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  this  by  the  leather- dreffer  ;  and  that  which 
is  the  mod  entire,  moil  perfecf,  and  larged,  is  the 
fitted  for  that  work. 

Hides  gallied  with  the  knife  on  the  flefh  fide  are 
very  common,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
butchers,  as  1  have  already  faid  :  to  remedy  this, 
they  trim  it  on  the  flefh  fide,  that  is,  they  fhave 
off  a  part  of  the  hide  with  the  knife  •,  but  if  the 
cuts  be  deep,  and  it  is  neceffaryto  fcoop,  fo  as  to 
approach  the  nerve  of  the  ikin,  the  flrength  of  the 
leather  is  too  much  affected. 

The  grain  of  the  leather  is  alfo  fometimes  da¬ 
maged  by  the  filling,  by  the  taking  off  the  hair, 
and  by  the  river- work.  When  the  grain  is  cut 
and  damaged,  the  {hoe-maker  ought  to  put  the 
flefh  fide  outward,  and  the  grain  inward,  for  the 
flefh  will  keep  it  a  little  from  the  moifture  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  the  grain  be  put  out  ward,  as  loon  as  that  is 
worn,  nothing  will  remain  to  defend  the  red;  of 
the  foal,  and  the  leather  will  take  the  water  with 
the  greateft  facility. 
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The  (hoe-maker  ought  to  make  ufe  of  the  belly, 
neck;  and  part  towards  the  legs,  they  are  weak 
parts,  at  lead  for  work  that  requires  ftrength  j  if 
the  leather  was  foaked  and  beaten  before  it  was 
worked,  it  would  be  much  more  durable. 

Of  the  Making  Tan  Turfs . 

;  i  •  r>  %  * 

The  tan.,  or  old  powder  of  bark,  taken  from  the 
pits  after  the  hides  are  tanned,  ferves  thofe  who 
raife  or  fill  hides  by  bark,  to  make  their  four  liquors , 
coze,  or  juice  of  bark:  but  to  thofe  tanners  who 
fill  by  lime  and  barley,  it  only  ferves  for  fuel ;  and 
to  ufe  it  with  more  conveniency,  it  is  made  into 
turf. 

The  turfs  in  France  are  cylinders  of  five  or  fix 
inches  diameter,  and  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
height,  made  of  tan  kneaded  in  a  mould,  and  dried 
in  the  fun,  upon  thin  ledges  placed  about  the  dry¬ 
ing  loft.  The  moulds  are  made  of  brafs,  on  which 
a  man  tramples,  to  harden  the  tan. 

In  Provence  one  man  makes  about  one  thoufand 
per  day,  for  which  he  is  paid  thirty  fols.  At  Paris 
they  make  more;  but  they  are  fmailer  and  Jefs 
compact.  The  tan  turfs  in  Provence  cofl  three 
livres  the  thoufand,  including  making,  laying,  and 
carriage,  and  they  fell  them  for  fix  livres,  fo  they 
have  but  three  livres  profit  for  every  thoufand  of 
tan  turfs.  A  tanner,  who  confumes  two  thoufand 
livres  worth  of  bark,  does  not  make  fifty  thoufand 
tan  turfs ;  worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
livres;  fo  it  is  evident,  that  the  tan  turfs  only  re¬ 
turn  about  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  firft  cpft  of 
the  bark, 
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At  the  tannery  of  St.  Germain ,  they  make  about 
four  hundred  and  fourfcore  thoufand  tan  turfs  per 
'annum  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  confumed  in  the 
houfe  :  this  is  the  produce  of  about  eight  thoufand 
puncheons  of  tan,  each  puncheon  two  hundred 
weight.  But  the  greateft  part  of  their  tan  does  not 
go  to  turfs,  as  they  give  their  workmen  the  larger 
pieces  of  bark  for  their  profit  :  this  grofs  bark, 
when  dry,  is  very  good  to  burn,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  made  into  turfs,  they  carefully  pick  it  up 
at  the  emptying  of  the  pit,  and  o£  the  dead  work* 
ings,  in  which  there  is  a  great  quantity. 

Another  ufe  the  tan  is  applied  to  when  not  made 
into  turfs,  is  for  the  gardeners  ;  they  buy  it  fome- 
times  at  fix  livres  the  cait-load,  for  beds,  and  hot- 
houfes,  as  it  preferves  a  gentle  and  conftant  heat, 
fut  h  as  is  required  for  the  exotic  plants  of  Africa 
and  South  America . 

According  to  the  following  calculations,  the  tan 
of  fifty  hides,  reduced  into  tan  turfs,  produces 
twenty  livres  clear,  and  the  fir  11  coll  is  three  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-feven  livres,  i o  that  the  tan  pro¬ 
duces  only  the  Seventeenth  part  of  the  price  of  the 
bark. 

Of  the  Ex  pence  and  Profit  of  Tanneries. 

N.  B.  The  following  calculations  being  made  in 
F>  each  vj eight  and  money. ,  it  may  not  be  ami/s  to  ad¬ 
vert  fe  the  Irijh  tanner  that  one  hundred  pounds  French x 
'makes  ic8  pounds  Englifh  averdupois.  One  [hilling 
Eriglijh  is  equal  to  22  fiohf  IO  den.  and  f  I  French 
livre  confijh  of  2Q  Jols  :  each  fol  12  denier s  Pari r. 
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and  15  don.  fournois.  One  penny  ft er ling  is  equal  to 
deniers  Tournois :  fo  that  the  Englifh  pound  fier~ 
hug  is  equal  to  1  3  limes ,  6  folsy  8  den.  of  French 
money ,  fuppojing  the  exchange  to  be  on  the  foot  of  54 
pence  jlerlmg ,  to  a  French  crown  of  60  fols  four - 
mis . 

The  detail  I  am  now  entering  into  concerning  the 
ceconemical  part  of  tanneries,  is  chiefly  taken  from 
the  report  of  M.  Guinard ,  infpefler  of  the  tanneries , 
in  1750,  to  the  council.  There  may  be  articles 
which  perhaps  at  this  time  may  vary,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  one  not  of  the  profeffion  to  know  tho¬ 
roughly  fuch  minute  details  ;  befides  from  one  pro¬ 
vince  to  another  there  may  be  great  varieties  ;  the 
following  calculations  will  ferve  as  a  model  or 
example  of  the  method  of  making  fuch  like  eftr* 
mates. 

A  tanner  who  in  our  province  has  two  pits  of 
feventy-five  hides  each,  and  manufactures  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ftrong  hides  yearly,  muft  have 
three  workmen,  which  will  coft  about  twenty- 
four  fols  a  day  each  ;  he  muft  expend  for  bark 
2000  livres  ;  it  is  certain  with  that  quantity  he 
mav  tan  more  thin  hides,  which  mav  encreafe  the 
profit  :  but  we  will  only  examine  the  expence  of 
the  ftrong  hides. 

Of  Hides  filled  by  Lime. 

Expence.  I  fuppofe  a  lot  of  fifty  large  hides, 

een  from  the  butchers,  weighing  at  a  medium  80 
pounds  each,  the  prime  coft  will  be  24  livres  each, 
the  fum  total  makes  1200  livres;  the  intereft  of 
which,,  at  fix  per  cent,  for  two  years,  is  144  livres \ 

G  4  the 
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the  price  of  tan  337  livres ;  the  workmanfhip  at 
the  rate  of  16  fols  lor  each  hide,  40  livres lime, 
15  livres ;  the  total  expence  will  then  amount  to 
1736  livres  for  fifty  hides. 

/ 

Profit.  The  fifty  hides,  which  weighed  in 
the  hair,  and  whilft  green,  fourfcore  pounds  at  a 
medium,  lofe  commonly  about  half  in  the  drefling, 
and  feldom  weigh  more  than  forty-four  pounds  a 
hide  when  tanned  ;  therefore  fifty  times  forty-four 
pounds,  makes  the  total  weight  twenty  two  quin¬ 
tals  of  tanned  leather,  (each  quintal  one  hundred 
pounds)  which  valued  at  16  Jols  per  pound,  will 
produce  for  the  amount  of  the  fale,  1760  liv. 

There  are  alfo  fome  profits  on  final!  articles,  as 
on  one  hundred  horns,  which  commonly  are  worth 
8  livres,  one  half  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the 
m after,  4  liv* 

The  tail  hair,  6  liv. 

Two  hundred  weight  of  hair,  at  4  livres  the 
quintal,  half  only  belonging  to  the  mafter,  4  liv. 

The  fiefliings  and  pairings  of  thefe  fifty  hides, 
make  fifty  pounds  of  common  glue,  bought  by  the 
paper-makers,  at  10  livres  the  quintal ;  deducting 
the  wafhing  and  drying,  we  may  allow  for  this  50 
pounds  of  glue,  4  liv. 

The  lime  ufed  for  thefe  fifty  hides,  being  the 
ordinary  lime  for  foundations,  or  for  manure,  will 
produce  4  liv , 
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The  tan  of  thefe  fifty  hides  made  into  turfs  for 
fuel,  or  fold  for  manure,  or  for  the  gardeners  life, 
will  produce,  20  liv. 

The  total  of  thefe  fnmll  articles  amounts  to  42 
livres,  which  being  added  to  the  product  of  the 
principal  file,  makes  1 8 02  livres.  Now  we  have 
fhewn  that  the  expenditure  was  1736  livres,  fo 
that  the  profit  of  thde  fifty  hides,  rat  fed  by  lime , 
will  be  66  livres  only  ;  which  is  much  lefs  than 
the  profit  accruing  from  barley  hides,  which  I  flia. I 
hereafter  prove  to  be  21 1  livres  in  fifty  hides. 

Of  bides  after  the  Danifh  manner . 

Expence.  The  workmanfnip  of  fifty  hides, 
done  after  this  manner,  cods  lefs,  becaufe  it  is 
fhorter  than  any  other  way  :  it  may  be  valued  at 
12  fols  each  hide,  which  in  the  total  makes  30  liv. 

A  new  pit,  which  requires  2  barriques  of  lime, 
at  3  livres  10  fols  the  barrique,  will  colt  7  liv. 

The  red  and  harking  will  confirms  one  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals  of  bark,  at  2  livres  and  5  fols  the 
quintal,  337  liv.  10  fols • 

The  cod  of  fifty  hides  in  the  hair,  at  24  livres 
each,  1200  Lv. 

The  intered  of  the  money  may  be  here  omitted, 
becaufe  of  the  fhort  time  it  takes  in  its  return  ;  fo 
that  the  total  difburfement  is  1574  liv.  10  fols. 

o  5 
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Profit.  The  fifty  hides  which  weighed  eighty 
pounds  when  green,  will  only  weigh  forty  when 
fanned.  Hides  thus  p  epared,  being  lighter  than 
when  done  after  nnv  other  manner,  becaufe  they 
are  thinner,  drier,  and  lefs  (Veiled  or  nourished  ; 
fo  that  the  total  weight  of  .theie  hides,  at  16  fols 
the  pound,  will  produce  i6co/iv. 

To  which  mud  be  added  the  fmall  articles,  as 
before,  42  liv. 

Total  value  of  fifty  hides,  made  after  the  Da- 
nijh  manner,  1642  liv. 

Dedu&ing  the  prime  cod  and  expences,  1574 
livres  10  fols,  there  remains  for  the  total  gain 

67  liv.  10  fols : 

Almod  equal  to  that  of  limed  hides  y  but  this 
return  comes  about  three  times  oftener,  and  con- 
fequently  becomes  three  times  moie  profitable, 
if  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fuppofed,  that  hides 
thus  prepared,  are  as  good  as  limed  hides,  and 
may  have  as  quick  and  confiderable  a  fale. 

Of  Hides  raifed  or  filled  by  Barley. 

Expence.  The  workmanfhip  of  fifty  barley 
hides,  is  equal  to  that  of  limed  hides,  rated  at  16 
fols  each  hide,  .40  liv. 

„  ■ »  .  7-  .  », ,  4.  \ 

.  a 

Half  a  meafure  of  barley  for  each  hide,  at  14 
fo's  j  for  the  fifty  hides  35  liv. 

—  0  wThe 
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The  red  binding  of  fifty  hides  takes  two  quin - 
tubs  ot  bark,  which  may  be  valued  at  45  fols  a 
quintal,  4  hv,  10  fds\ 

The  tan  fufiieient  for  the  pit,  pretty  nigh  that 
of  limed  hides,  33.7  //^.  io  j els*. 

Prime  cod  of  the  fifty  hides,  at  24  livres 
each,  1200  liv*. 

The  intered  of  this  fum  for  the  year,  at  6  pet? 
cent.  72  /m> 

The  total  expence  is  then  1689  iiv* 

which  makes  33  livres  15  fols  for  each  hide. 

Profit.  The  fifty  hides,  weighing  each  four- 
fcore  pounds  when  green,  will  only  weigh  forty- 
four  pounds  when  tanned  ;  which  will  produce,, 
at  the  rate  of  17  fols  per  pound,  187Q  liv* 

The  final!  profits  of  4  livres  for  the  horns,  6 
livres  for  the  hair,  and  20  livres  for  the  tan,  come 
to  30  liv* , 

Therefore  the  total  of  the  produce  of  fifty  bar* 
ley  hides  is  J900  liv. 

And  the  profit  of  the  tanner  will  be  in  one 
year  21 1  liv. 

a.  fum  exceeding  the  limed  hides  by  1.45  livres 
for  it  is  iiippofed  that  barley  hides  are  fold  at  a. 
fol  more,  being  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  that  of  the 
limed  hides  j  befides,  the  intereft  of  the  money 
is  only  loft  during  one  year  for  barley  hides  ? 
whereas  it  is  loft,  at  lead  for  two  years,  to  thofc„ 

G  6  wli©'- 
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who  manufacture  limed  bides  The  profit  of  hides 
railed  by  bark  is  yet  more  confiderable. 

Of  the  preparation  of  Hides  after  the  method  of 
Walachia  and  Tranfii  vania. 

Hides  of  Walachia  being  prepared  by  warm 
fcourings ,  we  muft  add  the  expence  of  fire,  which 
in  fome  places  is  confiderable  :  a  little  fait  muft 
alfo  be  added  to  the  fcourings  :  in  fhort,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Guimard ,  it  is  fomewhat  more  expen- 
five  than  the  common  barley  hides,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  very  confiderable. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpedb  to  the 
! Tranflvanian  hides  :  rye  in  grain  weighs  eighteen 
pounds  a  bufliel  Paris  meafure  5  and  it  requires  a 
little  more  than  a  bufliel  for  each  hide,  which  a- 
mounts  to  15  fols  ;  fo  that  it  cofts  as  much  for 
rye  as  for  barley . 

Of  Hides  prepared  by  oak  bark  liquor ,  called  Hides 

of  Liege. 

Hides  prepared  after  the  manner  of  Liege  re¬ 
quire  neither  fire  or  barley,  which  makes  a  con¬ 
fiderable  faving  *  the  workmanfhip  may  be  fup- 
pofed  fomewhat  dearer,  becaufe  it  requires  more 
ikill  and  attention. 

Expence.  The  labour  of  hides  filled  by  bark 
is  about  20  fols  each,  fo  that  a  fet  of  fifty  hides 
comes  to  50  liv. 

The  bark  grofsly  ground,  which  is  ufed  in  the 
laft  of  the  twelve  common  fcourings ,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fcourings  may  in  the  total  be  three 

quintals 
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quintals ;  which  at  about  2  livres  5  lols  the  quin¬ 
tal  is  6  liv.  15.  Jbl0 

Thefe  fifty  hides  tanned  in  pit,  according  to  the 
preceding  methods  will  require  150  quintals  of 
bark,  which  at  the  rate  of  2  livres  5  lols  each*' 
will  colt  337  liv. 

The  price  of  fifty  hides  in  the  hair  at  24  livres 
each  1 200  liv . 

The  intereft  of  the  1200  livres  during  the  time 
of  the  manufacturing,  which  is  one  year,  at  6  per 

cent.  72  liv,' 

Thus  the  total  of  the  expence  is  1666  livres, 
in  Head  of  1736  livres,  the  expence  of  the  limed 
hides. 

Profit.  Fifty  green  hides  fuppofed  to  weigh 
eighty  pounds,  will  only  weigh  forty  two  pounds 
when  tanned,  total  2100  pounds  at  18  lols  the 
pound,  which  is  the  lowed:  price  it  will  bring  1890 
liv. 

N.  B.  At  Paris  and  at  Nantes  thefe  hides  com- 
monly  fell'  for  twenty  and  twenty-two  folsa  pound, 
if  the  hide  be  large  and  hrong. 

One  hundred  horns,  which  are  generally  fold  at 
8  livres,  half  of  which  only  come  to  the  maher, 

4  liv . 

The  hair  of  the  tails  of  thefe  fifty  hides,  6  liv. 

The  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of  tan  which 
comes  from  thefe  hides,  produce  20  liv. 

The 
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The  total  of  the  product  is  then  1900  Zrfcfc. 

And  the  profit  254  livres,  which  makes  mere 
than  15  per  cent  of  .the  principal  fum  of  1666 
livres. 

In  this  la  ft  I  have  allo  wed  nothing  for  hair  and 
cuttings.  M.  Guimard  fays,  that  the  hair  of  hides 
raifed  by  bark  is  net  good ;  whether  it  be  that  it 
rots  fooner  than  hair  limed,  if  neglected  to  be 
wafhed  and  dried  ;  or  whether  it  be  that  the  lime 
gives  it  a  better  quality,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  woith. 
making  experiments  in  this  matter.  The  pairings 
of  hides  raifed  by  bark  are  not  fit  for  glue,  becaufe 
they  are  too  fat  j  but  they-might  ferve  to  feed  large 
dogs,  and  their  fat  fubftance  might  alfo  be  taken. 
ofF  to  fit  them  for  glue,  by  laying  them  fome. 
time  in  lime. 

According  to  thefe  calculations  made  by  the 
infpeffor  of  commerce ,  a  tanner  who  manufactures, 
a  thoufand  Liege  hides  of  forty  eight  pounds,  at 
22  fols  the  pound,  would  gain  on  each  8  livres,  9, 
fols,  and  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months  8400  livres 
profit,  without  the  glue,  horns,  hair,  and  tan, 
which  muft  yield  at  leaft  600  livres  more. 

The  600  livres  in  fmall  profits  are,  according 
to  this  infpeflor^  thus  ;  for  horns  of  10  livres  the 
hundred  weight,  200  liv, 

Fourfcore  quintals  of  hair,  at  three  livres  the  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  which  makes  240 
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Five  thoufand  tan  turfs,  at  10  livres  the  thoufanci 
of  which  fifteen  fols  mull  be  deduced  for  the 

making  J54  liv. 

The  parings  of  one  thoufand  hides,  at  12  livres 
the  hundred,  and  which  weigh  above  two  ounces 
each,  18  hv. 

Five  quintals  of  ears  and  flelhings,  at  3  livres 
the  hundred,  15  Uv. 

Total  of  the  fmall  profits  627  \iv. 

Added  to  the  former  produce  of  8400  livres* 
and  deducing  1000  livres  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  horfe  and  other  necefiary  utenfils,  with  1500 
for  the  rent  of  the  tannery  of  1  6  or  17  pits  ;  there 
will  remain  about  6500  livres  clear  profit  for  15 
months,  or  a  net  revenue  for  each  year  of  5200  liv» 

All  the  valuations  I  have  feen  made  on  the 
produce  of  tanneries,  tend  to  prove  the  advantage 
in  hides  raifed  by  bark  ;  it  is  in  quality  befi; ;  it 
fells  better,  and  the  coft  is  lefs  ;  more  fufficient 
reafons  cannot  be  given  to  adopt  its  ufe ;  but  the 
obfiacles  are  great,  namely  the  ignorance  of  the 
tanners  ;  the  defedt  of  emulation  amongft  them, 
and  that  invifible  monfter,  cuflom . 

Of  the  price  of  Englifh  Hides . 

The  find!  and  beft  filled  Englijh  hides,  weigh 
from  60  to  70  pounds,  (avoirdupoife)  or  of  46 
to  65  pounds  French  ;  they  cofl  in  the  hair  30  or 
40  {hillings,  that  is  from  3  g  to  46  livres ;  and 
when  they  are  tanned,  they  are  fold  at  about  one 

{hilling 
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{hilling  a  pound,  which  is  pretty  near  25  fols  the 
pound,  money  and  weight  of  France  ;  this  is  very 
near  the  price  of  hides  railed  by  bark  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  Paris. 

Of  Hides  imported  frc?n  foreign  Parts. 

The  confumption  of  hides  in  Europe  is  fo  great 
that  they  are  brought  from  AJia ,  Africa ,  and  Ame¬ 
rica  :  but  the  hides  from  the  Brazils  are  in  the 
greateft  eflimation.  In  1710  Spain  granted  to 
France  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  and  then 
the  AJJiento  company  brought  the  dried  hides  from 
Buenos  Ayres  diredliy  to  France  ;  for  they  looked 
on  them  as  preferable  to  thole  of  Barbary ,  In  A  a , 
and  Peru.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ,  this 
commerce  was  ceded  to  the  Englijh,  excluding  all 
other  nations;  then,  the  Englifn  became  foie  pof- 
fefibrs  of  the  hide  s  of  Buenos  Ayres .  The  French 
could  not  even  draw  them  from  England ,  for  by  an 
arret  of  the  6th  of  September ,  1701,  the  drawing 
of  merchandizes  from  England  was  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  of  the  growth  of  England ,  or  compofed  of  the 
gro  wth  of  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland ;  and 
then  our  merchants,  bought  up  thefe  hides  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  from  whence  they  imported  them 
into  France. 

* 

In  1724  an  arret  of  council  permitted  us  to 
bring  the  dried  hides  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  England , 
paying  for  each  a  duty  of  25  fols  on  their  entry 
into  the  kingdom.  The  duty  was  50  fols  on  the 
hides  of  Englijh  bullocks,  but  thefe  being  of  a 
quality  very  inferior  to  thefe  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  did  not 
feem  to  deferve  the  fame  favour,  and  remained 
loaded  with  a  larger  duty,  that  their  introdu&ion 
iliould  not  be  preferred  to  thofe  of  Bums  Ayres ; 

and 
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and  to  prevent  confufion,  it  was  ordered  by  tbe 
fame  arret,  that  on  the  importation  of  th-efe  hides 
from  England  to  France ,  the  merchants  fhould  be 
obliged,  at  their  arrival,  to  declare  them  fuch,  and 
to  get  a  certificate  in  due  form  from  the  Direblors 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  certifying  that  theie 
hides  were  really  fitch,  and  come  out  of  the  fales 
of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

Since  Portugal  has  made  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England,  we  are  again  deprived  of  the  Bra¬ 
zil  hides,  and  the  Engi'ijh  being  alfo  mailers  of 
Canada ,  tire  commerce  of  foreign  hides  is  prodi- 
gioufiy  diminished  in  Francs . 


Of 


Of  alumecl  Calve  Skins  for 
Book  Binders. 

CALVE  fkins  and  fometimes  (Keep  fkins  are 
dreifed  for  book  binders;  in  1765  they  fold 
at  torts  for  thirty* eight  livrcs  a  dozen  ;  the  grain 
of  thefe  is  very  entire,  they  are  worked  in  lime, 
and  with  confit  or  majteringSy  flefhed  thoroughly 
and  fleeked  with  a  hot  iron.  The  art  of  drefling 
thefe  fkins  is  kept  a  great  fecret  in  France ,  being 
only  made  at  Ve meuil  in  Percbe ,  twenty-three 
leagues  fouth  of  Parity  and  at  V  Aigle  in  Normandy  * 
M.  DeJ'maretSy  infpeflor  of  manufactures ,  being  on 
his  viiit  to  thefe  places,  folicited  fome  indru&ions 
from  the  fubdelegates  on  this  fubjedl,  in  vain  ;  they 
feemed  to  lay  the  greated  fecrecy  on  it ;  a  narrow- 
nefs  of  mind  not  to  be  forgiven  in  the  meaned 
clafs  of  artids. 

But  M.  Drouin  and  M*  Moffatrey  both  eminent 
merchants  at  Verneuily  gave  me  fuch  inlights  as 
are  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed ;  and  which  with 
a  little  practice  will  certainly  bring  the  tanner  into, 
the  method  of  dreffing  thefe  fkins. 

. ,  I  — .  ‘  i ;  ,  A  1<rcT  f,(  ,  -ti  **^#1  —  -  1.  ,i  ■ 

Verneuil contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  whofe 
riches  and  commerce  chiefly  depend  on  alumed 
calves.  Meffrs  Drome  and  Loche  furnidi  each  year 
to  Paris  300  groffes,  or  4 3200  fkins.  A  branch  of 
the  river  [ton  b  carried  through  Vernezif  which 
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fu.nifhes  all  the  water  neceffary  for  this  work,  and 
they  pretend  that  the  quality  of  this  water  is  pecu¬ 
liar  for  the  working  of  alumcd  carve  fkirrs. 

For  this  kind  of  leather  they  chufe  fink  ca've r, 
and  other  fmall  ikins  which  do  not  coil  more  than 
eighteen  livres  a  dozen  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Pans.  The  large  ikins  are  not  ufed,  unleis  they 
be  verv  thin. 

J 

The  calve  {kins  are  bought  up  in  a  dry  Rite 
(fuppofed  the  fitter  for  river- working)  being  fir/t 
carefully  examined*  whether  they  be  corroded  by 
infedds,  called  weevils ,  which,  make  furrows  on 
the  grain,  and  do  confiderable  damage  to  the  ikins: 
fuch  as  are  found  impaired  are  firil  worked. 

To  preferve  the  parcels  of  ikins  from  infers  and 
duff,  it  is  neceilary  to  beat  them  wed  with  a  wand 
when  opened.  This  operation  is  needful  once  a 
week  in  fumruer,  and  lefs  often  in  winter.  The 
place  in  which  they  are  kept,  ihould  be  neither  hot 
nor  moift. 

Thirteen  dozen  of  ikins,  called  an  hundred  and 
a  half,  with  an  allowance  of  four  to  each  hundred., 
are  worked  at  once,  and  make  what  is  termed  a. 
coop  and  two  tubfulls. 

The  dry  Ikins  are  foftened  by  being  laid  in  a 
long  oval  trench  or  pit,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  by 
three  o.r  four  in  breadth,  and  fix  in  depth,,  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  into  which  the  water  is  made  to 
flow,  by  an  oval  flip,  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
but  io  narrow  as  to  prevent  the  ikins  from  floating 
away,  the  water  is  contrived  to  run  out  again  by 
another  cut  o.f  the  fame  fhape.  In  this  conihnt 
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courfe  of  water,  properly  enough  called  the  change, 
the  ikins  lie  two  or  three  days  in  fummer,  and  fix 
or  feven  in  winter. 

When  taken  out,  they  are  heaped,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  they  are  broken ,  that  is,  they  are  open¬ 
ed  on  the  beam  on  the  flefh  fide  with  a  blunt  knife, 
working  the  head  and  thick  parts  more  than  the  reft, 
to  render  the  whole  equally  pliant  and  fuppie. 

This  fir  ft  work  being  done,  they  are  put  into 
water  for  two  days,  and  then  taken  out  to  have 
the  fame  operation  repeated.  If  fome  are  found 
not  to  be  fufliciently  foftened,  they  are  put  back 
into  the  change  pit  for  one  day  ;  all  tbefc  opera*- 
tions  are  performed  to  render  them  as  foft  as  if  juft 
flayed  from  the  carcafe,  after  which  they  are  put 
into  the  lime  pit  j  this  is  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  according  as  re¬ 
quired,  and  broad  in  proportion :  they  put  in 
forty  or  fifty  pails  of  water,  to  a  tun  of  lime, 
which  is  left  to  Jlack  ;  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after 
it  is  ftirred  with  a  wooden  rake  ;  frefh  water  is 
added,  it  is  ftirred  again,  and  fuch  fid  ns  as  are 
ready  are  put  into  this  new  pit,  one  by  one,  a 
workman  finking  them  with  a  perch  as  another 
takes  them  from  the  pile  ;  they  are  left  in  the  pit 
a  whole  day,  and  fometimes  more,  as  necefiity  re¬ 
quires  j  as  they  are  taken  out,  they  are  piled,  and 
well  ftretched  out,  laying  the  head  of  one  to  the 
tail  of  the  other.  Thefe  are  limed  fir  ft  in  a  weak 
pit,  the  next  day  in  a  ftronger  limed  pit,  and 
fo  on,  piling  and  pitting  them  until  the  hair  peels 
off  eafily,  as  I  have  already  defcribed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  this  work. 


Whe^i 
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When  fit  for  peeling,  they  are  put  into  an¬ 
other  pit,  without  llirring  the  lime,  to  wafh  them, 
and  to  take  off  the  lime  with  which  they  are 
loaded  ;  they  are  then  brought  to  the  river  to  be 
wafhed  and  to  be  immediately  peeled,  obferving  to 
feparate  the  white  hair  from  the  red,  as  the  firft 
fells  much  dearer.  They  are  put  into  the  change 
pit  during  the  night,  having  firft  introduced  a  pole 
about  the  thickneis  of  a  man’s  leg,  lengthways  in 
the  pit ;  at  the  extremities  of  this  pole  are  two 
chains,  faftened  by  ftaples,  in  order  to  raife  or 
lower  it ;  on  this  are  laid  the  fkins  that  have  been 
peeled,  and  here  they  deep  the  whole  night. 


When  the  fkins  are  foaked,  the  flether  takes  them 
out  as  he  wants  them,  laying  them  on  the  beam, 
with  the  heads  downward.  For  this  purpofe  a 
very  {harp  knife  is  ufed,  that  they  may  be  flefhed 
to  the  quick,  fo  that  the  fiefh  fide  is  fcarcely  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  grain  •,  they  are  pared  much 
clofer  than  any  others  we  have  fpoken  of ;  the 
throat  and  the  head  are  rendered  as  thin  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fkin,  cutting  off  the  ears,  the  tails 
and  other  extremities.  Thefe  fuperfluous  parts 
ferve  to  make  fize  for  fizing  the  chains  of  woollen 


fluffs  ;  they  dry  this  fize  on  tiles,  fpreading  it 
very  thin,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  fcales 
off;  it  is  fold  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  It&res  a 
quintal.  The  firft  operation  ended,  they  return 
the  fkins  at  night  into  the  water  of  the  change 
pit  *,  and  the  next  morning  they  fiefh  them  on  the 
beam  with  a  much  blunter  iron  than  that  before 
mentioned,  fo  as  to  take  off  all  the  fiefh.  After 
which  they  are  again  returned  at  night  into  the 
change.  On  the  next  morning,  three  workmen 
beam  them  a  third  time,  to  give  them  a  grain,  and 

to 
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to  take  out  the  lime.  13 y  eight  in  the  morning 
this  woik  is  fmifhed  ;  and  wbillt  they  “are  at  work, 
a  fourth  workman  lights  a  fire  under  a  coppei 
kettle,  to  heat  water  and  to  alum  the  Ikins. 

To  alum  them,  put  into  a  large  vat  three  or 
four  pails  of  dogs  turd  ;  which  three  or  four  pails 
contains  about  the  quantity  of  two  common 
buckets  of  the  water-carriers  at  Paris,  T  his 
dogs  turd  is  called  alum  ;  if  they  have  not  fuflici- 
ent,  they  mix  hens  dung  ;  but  this  is  too  quick, 
and  muft  be  ufed  with  precaution  ;  on  this  dogs 
turd  they  fling  a  large  pail  of  water  to  dilute  it; 
this  done,  the  workman  goes  into  the  vat,  and 
with  his  wooden  fnoes  he  tramples  and  tempers  it, 
Riling  the  vat  half  full  of  water.  1  he  aluiner ,  on 
his  part,  pours  water  out  of  his  boiler  into  this 
vat,  mixing  it  with  the  cold  water ;  after  which, 
he  flings  in  the  (kins,  flirring  and  turning  them  for 
fome  moments  with  great  flicks ;  this  done,  they 
take  out  the  water  of  the  vat  to  heat  in  the  boiler, 
leaving  the  fkins  one  hour  in  the  vat,  prefled  into 
one  corner  of  it,  and  confined  there  by  means  of 
two  flicks  laid  acrols ;  the  water  is  taken  out  of 
the  boiler  pail  by  pail,  and  poured  into  the  empty 
part  of  the  vat,  flirring  it  well  to  mix  with  the 
cold,  and  to  prevent  its  fca'ding  the  fkins.  When 
the  water  has  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in 
the  vat,  the  crois  flicks  are  taken  away,  and  the 
ikkis  are  ftirred  and  turned  with  flrength,  thiee 
feyeral  times. 

*  i  ‘  / 

/  #  4  »  , 

The  liquor  is  taken  a  fecond  time  out  of  the 
vat  and  heated  ii;  the  boiler,  and  after  half  an 
hour  s  refl,  the  alumer  draws  them  towards  him 
confining  them  in  the  corner  of  the  vat  with  the 
flicks  ;  he  examines  thofe  that  are  thinned,  and 

what 
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what  progrefs  they  have  made,  adding  warm  liquor 
in  proportion  as  he  fees  them  advanced  :  this  water 
nuift  he  no  warmer  than  to  bear  the  arm  in  it, 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  crofs  flick 
being  taken  from  the  corner,  they  are  flirred 
brifkly  ;  the  boiler  muff  always  be  kept  full,  and 
the  arm  plunged  from  time  to  time  in  the  vat,  to 
know  whether  the  water  cools  ;  in  fummer  more 
precautions  are  to  be  taken  than  in  winter. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  workman  ga¬ 
thers  the  fkins  to  his  fide,  puts  the  crofs  flick  to 
the  quarter  as  before,  and  attentively  examines  the 
flate  they  are  in,  opening  them  length  and  breadth¬ 
ways,  and  when  he  finds  that  they  yield  and 
lengthen  well,  and  appear  as  if  ready  to  melt,  it  is 
time  to  take  them  out ;  one  or  two  dozen  are  firft 
lifted  out,  which  are  put  into  pails,  after  which 
he  empties  the  water  as  above,  and  turns  them 
three  or  four  times,  and  fills  the  boiler  *,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after,  he  draws  them  towards  him 
again,  puts  up  the  crofs,  and  takes  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  out  of  the  vat.  Here  lies  the  whole  judgment 
of  the  operation,  for  if  any  thinner  than  the  reft 
are  left  in  this  kquor  too  long,  they  would  be 
melted,  as  feme  fkins  are  more  difficult  to  work  than 
others,  it  happens,  that  fome  are  fit  to  take  out, 
while  others  are  far  from  being  fo  ;  it  fometimes 
requires  fix  or  feven  hours  before  the  flrongelt  are 
alnmcd,  -  which  caufes  the  fame  operations  to  be 
repeated,  by  conffimtly  augmenting  the  heat  to  the 
end  of  the  work  As  they  are  done,  they  are  put  on 
the  beam ,  and  are  preffed  with  the  iron  on  the  flefh 
fide  to  lengthen  and  clean  fe  them;  if  feven  or  eight 
fhould  be  found  differ  or  firmer  than  the  refl,  they 
mu  ft  be  left  in  the  vat  whilft  the  other  are 
draining. 


When 
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'  When  they  are  all  taken  out  of  the  vat,  the 
•water  is  emptied  by  the  difeharging  hole,  and 
being  well  wafhed,  it  is  half  filled  with  river 
water  :  the  fame  fkins  are  rinfe<l  in  it  one  after  the 
other,  and  turned  about  three  feveral  times  with 
flicks,  after  which  a  bafket  of  tan  is  added,  and 
they  are  ftirred  again  ;  this  done,  the  alumer  draws 
them  towards  him,  repaffes  them  under  his  hand, 
and  puffs  them  to  take  out  the  flains  of  the  tan, 
turns  them  three  times  in  the  vat,  and  leaves  them. 

The  next  day,  a  woman  takes  out  the  fkins, 
and  puts  them  on  planks  to  drain  ;  after  which 
(he  brings  them  to  her  work-fhop,  where  fhe  exa¬ 
mines  them  one  after  another  and  fews  with  a 
common  needle  thole  fmall  holes  made  in  the  fkin, 
by  the  knives  of  the  butcher,  or  flefher.  fhe  then 
fews  up  the  body  of  each  fkin  in  the  form  of  a 
budget  or  bag,  except  the  tail  part,  leaving  the 
ftefli  fide  outward ;  fhe  ufes  for  this  purpofe  a 
f  nail  fquare  needle  made  foi  this  ule,  and  flat  at 
the  point,  with  double  thread  ;  taking  one  fide  of 
the  fkin,  at  one  hxth  of  an  inch  (to  two  lines)  dif- 
tant  from  the  edge,  and  the  other  at  half  an  inch 
(or  fix  lines)  ;  fhe  turns  them  down-  like  a  hem,  but 
without  tightening  it,  fo  that  the  water  may  go 
out  gently  ;  for  in  tightening  the  feam  too  much, 
a  kind  of  black  horn  would  be  formed  all  round 
it;  the  vat-man  turns  them  out,  and  puts  into 
each  fkin  a  quantity  of  tan  proportioned  to  its 
bignefs.  This  done,  the  woman  fews  the  tail 
part,  leaving  a  fpace  fci  the  entrance  of  the  cop¬ 
per  neck  of  a  wooden  funnel.  Alter  this  the 
vat -man  conveys  the  fkins  filled  with  tan  near  his 
*at,  and  flings  thole  fkins  which  have  been  in  the 

vat, 
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vat,  on  a  rack,  to  unflick  them.  The  vat  mud  be 
half  filled  with  auvergne ,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  water  taken  out  of  another  vat  in  which  the 
fkins  have  been  emptied  of  their  tan,  that  is,  in 
which  the  tan  has  been  put,  with  which  they  had 
been  filled  ;  to  draw  the  water  clear  out  of  this  vat, 
(which  is  oval,  as  are  the  two  others)  they  make  a 
door  at  the  end  to  form  a  valve,  whilft  the  vat  is 
full  of  tan,  and  the  tan  water  filters  through  the 
door,  which  is  heated  in  a  boiler  before  it  is  emp¬ 
tied  in  the  vat  where  they  are  to  bcrvatted. 

When  the  water  that  has  been  emptied  out  of 
the  tan  vat  into  the  boiler  is  fufhciently  warm, 
^{that  is  lukewarm)  it  is  poured  into  the  vat  in 
which  the  fkins  are  to  be  vatted,  mixed  with  cold 
water  that  was  in  the  vat. 

The  vatman  takes  one  of  his  fkins,  and  by  the 
means  of  his  funnel,  he  pours  in  a  fmall  pail  of 
water,  ties  it  with  a  fmall  flip  of  fkin  left  for  that 
purpofe  on  the  tails,  and  when  he  has  filled  them 
all  with  the  like  quantity  of  water,  be  lets  them 
refl  for  one  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  he  heats 
other  water,  which  he  draws  from  the  fame  vat  he 
took  the  fir  ft,  placing  a  rack  at  one  end  of  the  vat 
to  hang  on  the  fkins,  from  whence  he  takes  them, 
and  fills  them  as  full  as  he  poffible  can  by  means 
of  his  funnel  and  little  pail,  tying  them  faft  that 
the  water  may  gently  filtrate  itfelf  through  the 
feams;  this  operation  caufes  the  fkins  to  fwell 
like  foot  balls,  and  they  form  a  pyramid  in  the 
vat.  This  operation  is  repeated  a  third  time, 
letting  them  refl  one  hour  each  time,  and  giving 
always  a  new  degree  of  heat.  Attention  mull  be 
given  to  the  degree  of  liming  the  fkins  have  re- 
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ceived,  that  is,  to  give  lefs  heat  to  thofe  which 
have  been  much  limed,  and  more  to  thofe  which 
have  had  lefs  of  the  pit ;  this  requires  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  vatman. 

The  enfuing  day  the  fame  operation  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  third  vat,  whilfl  the  jQeins  of  the  preceding 
evening  are  left  in  their  vat,  to  feed  on  the  tan 
with  which  they  are  filled.  Two  days  after,  all 
the  fkins  are  taken  out  of  the  firft  vat  and  drained 
oil  the  rack  which  is  fupported  by  two  fmall 
joifts,  fupported  on  the  edges  of  the  vat.  When 
they  are  drained,  they  are  flung  on  the  rack  of  the 
vat,  where  they  are  to  be  unftitched  and  emptied  of 
their  tan,  and  as  faft  as  they  are  unfewed,  the  fieili 
lide  is  doubled  inward  j  they  are  brought  to  the 
river  fide,  when  they  are  wafhed  on  the  grain  ; 
another  workman  puts  them  crofs- ways  on  a  trefile , 
where  they  are  left  to  drain,  after  which  they  are 
brought  into  a  drying  loft,  where  they  are  opened 
by  the  two  hind  pattes  and  hung  the  head  down¬ 
wards,  on  nails  fix  inches  diltant  one  from  the 
other. 

When  they  are  very  d¥y,  they  are  piled,  and 
thus  left  till  the  time  they  are  fent  to  Paris. 
When  they  arrive  at  this  market,  if  in  fummer, 
they  are  expo  fed  to  the  dew,  and  -early  in  the 
morning  the  workmen  trample  on  them  with 
wooden  ihoes,  to  beat  down  the  feams  •,  they  are 
ilretched  in  ail  dir-etilions  and  rendered  as  fupple  as 
gloves. 

This  operation  from  the  fkin  in  the  hair  re¬ 
quires  fix  weeks  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  eight 
at  lead. 


It 
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It  may  have  appeared  extraordinary  to  fee  the 
word  alum  ufed  in  France  for  majler'mg  or  dogs 
dung  ;  without  doubt  they  formerly  palled  thefe 
fkins  in  alum ,  and  they  have  preserved  the  name 
of  a  work  forgot.  * 

I  have  faidj  that  in  default  of  dogs  dung,  they 
fometimes  ufed  that  ot  hens,  which  almoft  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  effect  in  a  Wronger  degree  ;  this 
fubftance  takes  down  the  fkins,  and  corrodes  them 
fo  much  that  they  might  be  taken  for  thin  linen, 
and  the  light  is  feen  through  them  ;  fo  that;  ifa 
workman  be  the  lead  negligent,  the  water  too 
warm,  or  the  fkins  too  much  foaked,  the  thia 
■parts  will  tear,  either  in  the  vat,  or  at  the  book¬ 
binders. 

’  \ 

Thunder  and  fogs  are  prejudicial  to  thefe  kind 
of  (kins,  and  they  endeavour  to  work  them,  as 
much  as  poflible,  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

Hog  (kins  are  worked  after  the  fame  manner  to 
-cover  large  church  bibles  ;  thefe  are  the  mod 
•durable. 

Bafils  or  tanned  (beep  leather  for  book- binders, 
are  not  alumcd like  calves,  they  only  require  liming 
and  the  vat :  the  working  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  calves.  There  are  bafils  worked  after 
the  Danijh  manner,  and  bafils  laid  in  the  tan  pit; 
the  firft  are  fowed  round  like  the  calves  ;  the 
others  are  not  fowed  as  in  the  vatting  here  men¬ 
tioned, 
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The  tanners  of  Verneuil  and  de  T At gle  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  quality  of  their  alumecl  calves, 
proceed  from  the  quality  of  the  water  which  is 
foft,  and  they  would  perluade  us  this  leather  can 
be  made  in  no  other  place.  It  is  true  they  have 
made  experiments  at  Paris  that  have  not  fucceed- 
cd,  yet  I  am  certain  that  by  a  little  more  expe¬ 
rience  we  (hall  excel  them.  M.  Barois ,  director 
of  the  manufacture  of  St.  Hippolyte  ;  propofed  to 
undertake  it,  when  the  tanners  of  Verneuil  com¬ 
bined  to  augment  the  price  of  their  (kins.  The 
market  price  is  from  twenty  fols  to  twenty-two  fols 
a  pound. 

The  reafons  given  for  this  augmentation  of 
price  are,  lit.  foreigners  buy  up  our  beft  (kins, 
which  caufes  the  remainder  to  be  extremely 
dear:  2d,  the  Britons  kill  their  calves  at  eight 
or  ten  days  old  \  if  they  kept  them  only  to  the 
age  of  one  month,  it  would  be  a  great  relief,  for  at 
this  very  time  when  they  want  to  fell  them  by 
weight,  thofe  (link  (kins  which  weigh  but  one 
pound  and  a  half  would  weigh  two  pounds  or  two 
pounds  and  a  half ;  3d.  the  tanners  give  two  or 
three  years  credit  to  the  book-binders  of  Parisy 
with  whom  they  run  great  rilks  :  fo  that  rich  mer¬ 
chants  only  can  carry  on  this  commerce. 

Mefirs.  Drouin  and  Loche  of  Verneuil ,  fend  each 
year  to  Paris  about  three  hundred  grofs  of  alumed 
calvesy  (that  is  forty-three  thoufand  two  hundred) 
and  fend  them  up  every  three  months  ;  thofe  of 
de  l'  At  gle  make  much  lefs,  and  have  no  fixed  time 
for  their  faie. 


When 
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When  the  book-binder  makes  ufe  of  thefe 
alumed  calves  he  foaks  them  in  water,  twifts  them, 
(haves  them  on  a  (lave  or  convex  board  in  the 
(hape  of  a  beam,  with  a  knife  like  a  dagger,  made 
of  the  blade  of  a  broad  fword,  with  two  handles  5 
it  does  not  cut,  but  only  extends  the  (kin,  thins  it, 
cleans  it,  and  takes  off  the  tan  that  might  (tick 
to  it. 

The  Ikin  being  cut  up  in  fmall  pieces,  they  are 
extended  upon  fmooth  polifhed  (lone  to  be  pared 
on  the  flefh  fide,  on  the  edges  and  other  thick 
parts:  the  paring  knife  is  much  like  a  carpenter’s 
chidel ;  it  is  very  (harp  and  very  thin  :  it  is  now 
prepared  to  be  pafted  on  the  boards  of  the  book, 
fo  that  the  book-binder  performs  fome  part  of  the 
currier’s  bulinefs* 


OF  THE 


Art  of  Currying  Leather. 


WHEN  the  tanner  has  given  the  necefTary 
confidence  and  firmnefs  to  the  leather, 
feveral  operations  are  dill  necefTary  to  prepare  it  for 
the  different  purpofes  it  is  to  be  applied  to,  and  this 
is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Currier,  in  country  places, 
all  tanners  are  curriers  :  at  Paris  they  form  two  fe- 
parate  corporations  ;  yet  there  is  fuch  a  connexion: 
betwixt  thefe  two  trades,  that  a  treatife  on  tanning1 
would  be  imperfect  without  the  art  of  currying. 

There  are  Tome  kinds  of  leather  that  take  their 
name  and  ufe  from  the  work  of  the  currier,  fuch 
as  Rujia  leather,  fo  that  itsprocefs  confequently  fails 
under  this  chapter. 

The  appellation  of  Currier  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Coriarius ,  a  worker  in  leather;  and 
altho’  this  etymology  be  general,  the  lignification 
of  the  word  is  determined  by  ufe,  and  is  applied 
to  thofe  only  who  work  the  leather  already  tanned, 
either  in  oil,  in  tallow,  or  in  colour,  who  give  it  a 
luflre,  fupplenefs,  and  a  line  grain.  Sonr^ think 
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the  word  Currier  is  derived  from  conugarey  to 
wrinkle,  becaufe  the  currier  gives  wrinkles  and 
grain  to  his  leather. 

T  he  c  urrier  receives  his  leathers  from  the  tan¬ 
ner,  and  he  fells  them  to  the  (hoe  makers,  fadlers, 
coach  makers,  harnefs-makers,  trunk-makers,  cafe- 
makers,  and  book-binders  ;  all  have  occafion  for 
the  currier,  they  require  leather  more  or  lefs  ftrong,. 
and  vaiioully  d relied  ;  thefe  different  dreffings  co ri¬ 
ft  it  ute  the  art  I  am  about  to  defcribe. 

Curriers  finifh  bullocks,  cows,  calves,  (beep,  and 
goat  fkins  ;  fometimes  they  give  to  thofe  Jaft  the 
name  of  maroquim ,  not  Morocco  leather,  lor  that  is 
an  operation  will  require  a  particular  treatife.  As 
to  the  hides  of  horfes  and  mules,  they  are  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  Hungarian  tanners,  who  ferve  them 
with  alum  and  tallow  to  make  what  is  called  the 
(icrnian  Leather ,  which  alfo  (hall  be  defcribed  in  a 
feparate  treatife  on  Hungarian  leather,  as  curriers 
feidom  drefs  horfe  hides* 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  fome  parts  they 
curry  ftrong  hides  with  the  paumelle  and  iron 
fleeker  whilft  they  are  dill  wet  •,  this  ftrengthens 
them,  and  makes  them  more  beautiful,  but  the 
work  is  extremely  laborious  :  I  think  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  may  be  produced,  by  well  beating  the  ftrong 
hides,  as  mentioned  in  the  art  of  tanning.  Some 
curriers  put  their  ftrong  hides  in  tallow  ;  topjevent 
their  (baking  the  wet,  but  in  general  the  ftrong 
hides  do  not  come  under  their  hand,  the  trade 
being  confined  to  cows,  calves,  fheep,  and  goat 
(kins. 


Curriers 
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Curriers  call  all  thin  hides  cows,  whether  of 
cows  or  fmall  bullocks  ;  yet  they  diftinguifh  them 
into  male  and  female  cows  :  the  female  are  more 
efteemed  than  the  male,  being  more  firm  and  com¬ 
pact  than  thofe  of  young  bullocks.  In  general,  of 
thin  hides  that  are  worked,  thofe  of  cows  fucceed 
better  than  bullocks,  whereas  among  ftrong  hides 
the  bullocks  are  the  firft ;  the  name  of  hide  in 
France  feems  confecrated  to  oxen  ;  thus  alfo  they 
diftinguifh  the  hide  tanned  and  curried  from  the 
cow  hide  tanned  and  curried  (though  the  work  be 
abfolutely  the  fame),  according  as  an  ox  or  cow 
hide  has  been  ufed. 

Thefe  dreflings  of  oxen  or  cow  fkins  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  curriers  into  harnefs  and  fuddle  leather ; 
Jhoe-makers  and  coach-makers  leather  ;  waxed  leather 
in  tallow  ;  black  feek  leather  ;  waxed  leather ;  Englifh 
and  Ruijla  leather .  I  (hall  firft  defcribe  the  general 
operation  of  the  currier,  and  then  enter  into  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  different  kinds  of  leather  manufactured 
at  Paris. 

They  begin  by  paring  or  rounding  the  cow  hides*, 
that  is,  they  cut  off  the  tails,  the  foreheads,  and  the  » 
dugs;  thefe  parts,  being  hard  and  horny,  would 
only  fpoil  the  knife,  and  blunt  its  edge,  without 
being  beneficial  to  the  ufe  the  fkin  is  intended  for; 
befides  they  would  abforbthe  tallow  without  profit.. 
They  alfo  cut  off  fmall  pieces  towards  the  hind 
parts  where  they  expert  any  wrinkes ;  thefe  parings 
and  fmall  pieces  are  not  ufelefs  ;  the  fhoe- makers 
ufe  them  far  heel-pieces,  for  lining  and  for  railing 
their  lafts. 
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Of  the  Method  of  foftemng  Hides v 

The  firft  work  common  to  the  different  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  currier  is  to  foften  his  hides  with  water, 
and  to  trample  them  with  the  heel  or  with  the  pin- 
block ,  the  harnefs-leather  excepted,  which  is  not  to 
be  trodden. 

The  currier  receiving  a  hard  dry  fkin  from  the 
tanner,  begins  to  brifken  it,  by  fprinkling  the  fkin 
with  a  broom  dipped  in  clear  water.  In  this  work 
firm  and  porous  (kins  {hould  be  diftinguifhed ;  the 
laid  requires  lefs  wetting  than  the  fil'd;  *  the  dried' 
parts  are  wetted  mod.  The  fkin  being  fufficiently 
wet,  it  is  trodden  under  foot,  till  fuch  time  as  his 
thought  the  water  has  equally  penetrated  every  part, 
and  the  fkin  is  fupple  enough  to  be  worked  ;  for 
greater  neatnefs  they  fhould  be  trodden  on  a  hurdle. 

The  hurdle  is  compofed  of  a  frame  of  fix  pieces 
of  wood,  of  about  three  inches  fquare  :  the  tw  o 
fides  are  five  feet  long  ;  the  crofs  ones  three,  te¬ 
nanted  into  the  fide  pieces  at  equal  didances.  The 
four  crofs-pieces  are  interwoven  with  large  twigs  fo 
as  to  form  a  hurdle. 

The  fkin  being  Tung  on  the  hurdle,  is  beaten 
and  bent  in  all  directions  under  the  feet,  treading 
it  with  the  heel,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
longer,  until  it  be  fufficiently  fodened  :  the  left 
foot  holds  it,  whijft  the  right  heel  drives  it  back 
with  ftrength.  This,  is  commonly  the  work  of 
apprentices,  as  it  requires  no  art :  for  this  purpofe 
they  are  provided  with  thick  fhoes,  made  of  three 
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foals  of  the  bell;  leather,  and  {Lengthened  on  the 
upper  leather. 

The  pin-block  is  ufed  to  enfe  the  feet ;  it  is  a 
block  of  wood  of  live  inches  fquare,  and  four  inches-* 
and  a  half  thick,  containing  four  wooden  pins  or 
fmali  feet,  each  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with' 
which  the  leather  is  beaten,  and  a  handle  of  two 
feet  and  a  half  ;  fo  that  it  refembles  a  carpenter’s 
mallet  with  four  pegs  in  one  face  of  it.  Cow  hides 
are  always, beaten  with  this  infirument,  when  put 
in  black,  efpecially  when  the  (kins  are  very  hard  ; 
but  the  treading  mull  not  yet  be  omitted,  that  the 
ikin  ipay  befoftand  pliable. 

When  fufficiently  foftened,  they  are  worked  on 
the  wooden  horfc,  leg ,  or  beam,  after  different  man¬ 
ners,  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  intended,  and 
with  different  kinds  of  knives.  T  he  French  cur¬ 
riers  ufe  three  forts  of  knives,  called  three-quarter 
knives,  half  knives,  and  quarter  knives. 

The  three-quarter  knife  has  two  handles,  is 
ftrait,  and  the  blade  three  lingers  in  breadth  ;  this 
dees  not  cut,  it  ferves  only  to  cleanfe  thole  parts 
of  a  ikin  which  the  next  knife  might  weaken  too 
much  ;  it  only  takes  off' the  ftringy  particles  and 
thofe  loaded  with  bark,  which  hold  but  lightly  to 
the  fkin.  This  infirument  is  commonly  made  out; 
of  an  old  knife. 

The  half  knife  ferves  to  flefh  the  fkins  neatly,* 
without  taking  off  much  of  the  flefli;  this  is  a  cut¬ 
ting  knife,  and  is  generally  made  of  the  blade  of  an 
old  broad  fword,  in  lhape  like  the  fir  ft, 
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The  quarter  knife  is  broader,  its  blade  being  fif¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  inches  long  and  five  or  fix  inches 
broad  :  its  edge  is  extremely  taken  down  or  cam¬ 
bered  ;  it  is  laid  upon  the  fkin  with  its  blade  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  {kin,  the  edge  downwards,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  edge  alone  takes  off  the  light 
layers  of  the  Ikin,  until  they  be  every  way  equal 
to  the  neck  ;  they  fometimes  take  off  two  or  three 
layers,  when  they  want  to  bring  down  the  fkin, 
that  is,  to  make  it  very  thin,  for  the  fadlers  ufe. 

This  quarter  knife  has  one  of  its  handles  placed 
like  a  crofs,  or  perpendicular  to  the  blade,  that  it 
may  the  more  eafily  be  conduced  firait  over  the 
ikin  *,  this  is  done  by  a  butcher’s  fteel,  which 
lets  down  the  edges  of  this  knife,  the  one  above, 
the  other  below'  ,  that  thus  it  may  ferve  to  cut  on 
both  fides.  \  his  knife  cofts  from  r  5  to  18  livres, 
as  it  is  of  importance  to  the  curriers  to  have  it 
good. 

It  is  with  this  la  ft  knife  that  the  currier  performs 
bis  fecond  operation,  which  con  lifts  in  taking  off 
the  flefii  fide  throughout  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ; 
this  is  done  to  thefe  COI^S  that  are  intended  to 
be  put  in  tallow  or  oil,  to  fmooth  and  make  them 
thinner  ;  it  often  happens  fome  parts  of  fkins  are 
thinner  than  others,  from  thefe  parts  no  flefh  is  to 
be  pared  off,  but  only  to  be  cleaned  by  ftrength. 

The  leg  or  beam  is  four  feet  in  length,  the  board 
is  feven  inches  broad,  convex,  and  fometimes  fo 
thin  as  to  be  fpringy  ;  buc  it  is  better  it  fnould  be 
firm. 


Some- 
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Sometimes  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  done,  to 
give  it  more  folidity. 

The  cuttings  and  flefhings  that  fall  at  the  foot 
of  the  beam>  ferve  to  wipe  the  black  of  the  leather, 
after  which  they  are  burnt. 

Thofe  Ikins  which  require  perching,  are  pared 
on  the  edges  with  the  perching  knite,  which  we 
fhall  defcribe  hereafter  ;  thefe  are  all  the  operations 
performed  by  the  beam  and  knives . 

For  calves  arid  fheep  fkins,  intended  to  be  put  in 
tallow  or  in  red,  they  ufe  the  pumice-done,  after 
they  have  been  palled  over  with  the  knives  ;  this 
takes  ofF  the  fine  flefh,  without  prejudice  to  the 
fkin. 

Of  working  with  the  Paumelle ,  or  graining  board . 

This  is  a  general  operation  on  all  fkins  to  be 
curried,  without  exception. 

The  graining  board  is  a  fquare  tool  ,  made  of  hard 
wood,  Inch  as  the  cornil  tree,  or  the  wild  apple  or 
pear  ;  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches 
broad.  The  larged  are  two  inches  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  one  inch  at  the  extremities  ;  the 
fined  are  but  one  inch  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  in  proportion  at  the  extremities.  The  up¬ 
per  part  flat  and  even  ;  but  the  under  part  is 
convex  or  arched,  fo  that  the  middle  is  thicker 
than  the  two  ends  ;  this  is  furrowed  acrofs  its 
breadth,  that  is,  covered  with  drait  and  parallel 
chaoifcrings,  or  hollow  furrows?  whofe  interme¬ 
diate 
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diate  edges  are  (harp  like  the  worm  of  a  hand  cof¬ 
fee  mill. 

In  the  large  boards  thefe  furrows  are  one  fixth 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  one  fourth  in  breadth  : 
on  the  upper  furface  a  flip  of  leather  is  nailed 
eroding  its  breadth  ;  to  receive  the  hand  like  that 
of  a  horfe-brufh,  the  workman  extends  the  flat  of 
his  hand  on  the  board,  to  pafs  it  flrongly  on  the  fkin, 
to  temper,  gather,  turn  up,  and  form  the  grain  j 
for  it  is  principally  this  board  that  gives  that  agree¬ 
able  grain,  fo  much  efleemed  in  leather. 

They  have  graining  boards  of  different  fizes,. 
whofe  furrows  are  more  or  lefs  deep,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  lkins  ;  there  are  alfo  graining 
boards  made  of  cork  to  foften  the  fkin  ;  to  raife  the 
grain  and  to  lay  the  fiefh,  becaufe  thofe  of  wood 
mark  too  ftrong  with  their  teeth.  The  larged, 
which  are  ufed  for  harnefs  and  fleck  leather,  the 
hardeft  operations  belonging  to  the  currier,  have 
only  about  forty  teeth  in  the  length  of  a  foot ;  the 
fined;,  for  finifhing  goat  fkins,  have  about  one 
hundred.  The  middling  are  ufed  for  grained 
cows. 

To  work  with  this  graining  board,  the  fkin  is 
doubled  grain  to  grain,  and  extended  on  a  table  ; 
the  implement  is  advanced  on  the  flefh,  and  drawn 
back  flrongly,  by  bringing  back  the  quarter  which 
rubs  unequally  on  the  middle  of  the  fkin  ;  it  is  this 
unequal  rubbing  which  gives  it  the  fupplenefs  and 
grain,  repeating  the  fame  fucceffively  on  the  three 
other  corners  of  the  fkin  ;  this  is  called  tempering 
the  four  corners. 
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When  the  board  is  palled  on  the  grain,  which  is 
called  turning  up ,  the  grain  is  laid  down,  and  the 
fkin  becomes  lleek,  foft,  and  equal  ;  for  the  grain 
being  wrinkled  by  the  folds  made  in  the  leather, 
the  board  prefles  thefe  wrinkles  ;  they  ingrain  in 
the  teeth  of  the  board,  and  by  that  means  become 
more  formed  and  more  durable.  They  perform 
this  operation  from  tail  to  head  and  acrofs  thefe 
cowSy  which  are  to  be  put  in  black  ;  the  calves  are 
turned  up  from  tail  to  head,  and  are  frized  acrofs 
only.  To  fhorten  the  work,  they  wet  (before 
putting  in  black)  the  black  cows  and  goat  Ikins, 
and  they  are  tempered  at  the  four  quarters  when 
they  are  in  black. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  cows  in  tallow  mufl  be 
hoarded  or  grained  acrofs  with  the  inftrument  ;  for 
this  purpofe  the  fkin  is  extended  on  a  table,  having 
the  tail  part  and  mod:  of  the  fkin  hanging  before 
the  workman,  who  doubles  this  hanging  part  upon 
that  which  is  on  the  table,  and  preffing  ftrongly  on 
this  fold,  he  brings  it  towards  him  with  the  pau- 
melie,  thus  to  form  the  grain,  and  this  is  called 
frizing  acrofs.  They  do  not  pafs  over  the  quarters, 
till  they  have  frized  acrofs;  by  this  method  the  grain 
erodes  and  rounds  itfelf,  inltead  of  being  formed 
in  llrait  lines,  which  would  otherways  happen  if  it 
was  always  worked  in  one  direction. 

Of  Sleeking  Skins. 

The  work  of  the  Jleeker  is  alfo  common  to  all 
parts  of  curriery  :  the  fleeker  is  a  flat  plate  of 
iron  or  copper,  of  one  fourth,  or  of  one  third 
.  •  of 
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of  an  inch  thick  at  the  top,  that  is,  in  that  part 
which  ferves  in  Jieu  of  a  handle,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  by  a  kind  of  blunt  edge  ;  this  inflrument  is 
of  different  fizes,  from  five  or  fix  inches  to  a  foot ; 
the  cutting  part  forms  an  arch  of  a  circle,  the  han¬ 
dle  is  a  great  deal  narrower  ;  and  the  whole  refem- 
bles  the  head  of  a  carpenter’s  axe,  but  not  fo  broad 
at  top  or  fo  fharp  on  the  edge.  Thofe  made  of 
copper  are  ufed  for  ff retched  cow-leather,  for  red 
cows,  fkins  made  after  the  Englijh  manner,  and 
generally  for  all  fkins  where  there  is  danger  of 
blackening  the  grain,  becaufe  iron,  unlefs  great 
caution  be  ufed,  blackens  the  fkins. 

The  workman  that  extends,  holds  his  tool  almoft 
perpendicular  on  the  leather,  and  with  both  his 
hands  rakes  .with  force  thofe  parts  which  are  too 
thick  ;  thole  in  which  tan  or  flefli  remain,  thofe 
in  which  there  are  hollows  and  cavities  ;  working 
the  thickeft  parts  towards  the  thinned  ;  in  (hort, 
he  makes  the  fkin  moredenfe,  more  compact,  and 
more  equal.  1'hat  the  inftrument  fhould  not  hurt 
the  hand,  it  is  fometimes  furrounded  with  a  flip  of 
leather  for  the  hand  to  reft  on. 

The  Jleeker  ferves  to  extend  the  fkin,  and  beat 
down  the  grain  *,  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  of  cow-leather  extended;  of  which  I  fhaSl 
fpeak  more  particularly.  Calve  fkins  in  oil,  and 
goat  fkins,  are  not  worked  with  the  Jleeker ,  as  they 
require  only  to  be  flefhed. 

Manner  of  Perching  with  the  Per  chin g-knife* 

Perching ,  is  a  particular  wrork  belonging  to  cur* 
riery,  which  I  (hall  here  deferibe.  The  perch- 
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tng  knife  is  a  circular  knife,  cutting  .in  its  whole 
circumference  ;  it  is  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  round  opening  of  four  or  five  inches  diame¬ 
ter  in  the  centre  to  pafs  the  hand.  The  perching - 
knife  is  concave,  like  a  bowl  or  leather  cap  ;  the 
back  or  convex  part  is  applied  on  the  fkin  ;  its  edge 
is  not  very  (harp,  but  muft  be  a  little  beat  down 
towards  the  workman,  or  the  fide  oppofite  to  the 
fkin  ;  the  edge  is  taken  down  by  means  of  a 
butcher’s  fteel,  that  it  may  not  penetrate  too  deep 
into  the  lkin  ;  this  knife  cofts  fix  or  eight  limes*  > 

Previous  to  the  perchings  of  a  fkin,  it  mud:  be 
pared  round  the  edges  ;  this  helps  the  perching- 
kuife,  and  renders  the  operation  much  caber  to  the 
percber,  To  pare  the  edges,  the  fkin  is  extended 
on  the  beamy  and  a  layer  of  two  inches  broad  is 
taken  off  round  the  edges  of  the  fkin. 

All  fkins  in  oil,  which  come  under  the  perching- 
knife,  muft  fir  ft  be  pared  on  the  edges  ;  however 
this  might  be  done  with  the.  perching-knife,  but 
the  work  would  be  more  tedious  ;  for  all  the  edges 
of  the  fkin  muft  be  perched  on  the  hand. 

To  perch  a  fkin,  it  muft  be  extended  on  a  ftick 
fupported  horizontally  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  this  is  called  the  percbing-Jlick  ;  along  this 
perching- ftick  a  thick  rope  is  extended,  on  which 
the  fkin  is  fufpended  lengthways  with  the  grain  on 
the  infide  ;  and  paffing  the  fkin  under  the  perch- 
ing-ftick,  they  bring  it  back  over  the  cord,  fo  that 
it  fu  rrctmds  the  perching-ftick :  thus  the  fkin 
prelfes  the  cord  againft  the  ftick,  and  the  edge  of 
the  fkin  being  feized  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
the  hold  becomes  the  ftronger,  the  more  they  lean 
on  the  fkin  with  the  perching-knife. 
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The  fkin  thus  extended  on  the  ftick,  the  Percher 
feizes  the  lower  part  with  a  pair  of  pincers  and  a 
running  loop,  fomething  like  a  fmith’s  tongs  ; 
this  pincer  hangs  by  a  cord  from  his  waift,  taking 
his  perching  knife  with  both  hands,  he  leans  the 
convex  part  on  the  (kin,  and  bringing  it  back  from 
top  to  bottom,  he  takes  off  the  flefhy  and  grofs 
parts  of  the  fkin,  this  is  called  perching  ;  they 
generally  perch  from  tail  to  head,  fometimes 
acrofs  :  this  is  the  moft  difficult'  operation  of  a 
currier. 

It  requires  about  one  hour  for  a  cow  fkin,  but 
they  can  perch  fix  or  eight  dozen  of  goat  fkins  in1 
a  day  ;  all  fkins  prepared  in  oil  are  perched,  whe¬ 
ther  cows,  calves,  goats,-  or  ffieep  fkins. 

The  perching  knife  muft  be  palled  from  time  to> 
time  on  an  oil-ftone,  and  its  edge  taken  down 
with  the  blade  of  a  knife;  that  it  may  not  enter 
the  fkin  too  quick  and  too  fudden.. 

After  having  laid  down  the  general  operations 
of  the  currier,  I  fhali  pafs  to  the  detail  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  preparations,  beginning  by  the  moll: 
fimple  r  I  muft  fir  ft  obferve,  that  fometimes  cow 
fkins  are  worked  whole,  at  other  times  they  are  cut 
into  two  ;  fometimes  they  cut  the  point  and  the 
belly  to  make  the  fkins  fquare,  of  thefe  offals  and 
the  tail  pieces  they  make  harnefs,  See.  the  other 
cuttings  which  are  thinner,  fuch  as  the  point  (or 
head)  and  the  bellies,  are  fold- to  fhoe-makers  for 
inward  foal. 
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Of  Leathers  that  are  drawn  out. 

Leather  drawn  out  is  the  leather  of  fmall  call 
or  of  cow  hide  tanned,  worked  with  the  graining 
board  and  hardened  with  the  fleeker ,  to  make  thin 
foals  j  calve  fkins  thus  fleeked  ferve  to  make 
belts. 

Extending  or  fir  etching  of  leather  is  the  mo  ft 
Ample  part  of  the  curriers  bufinefs,  its  defign  bo- 
in  g  to  make  it  firm  and  fleek,  fo  that  it  (lands  in 
no  need  of  oil  or  tallow. 

When  leather  has  been  tanned  after  the  Danijh 
manner,  the  currier  wets  it,  flefhes  it  on  the  heam% 
wets  it  again,  pafl'es  the  iron  lleeker  on  it ;  dries 
it  a  fecond  time,  palTes  it  over  again  with  the 
(ieeker,  and  when  it  is  quite  dry,  poli(hes  it  over 
with  a  glafs  ball ;  this  makes  what  is  called  belt 
leather.  I  {hall  here  lay  down  the  working  of  this 
leather  as  pradlifed  at  Paris. 

To  fleek  or  extend  a  cow  hide  as  it  comes  from 
the  tannery,  they  take  off  the  head  which  is  too 
thick  ;  they  cut  the  hide  into  two,  to  work  each 
half  feparately,  they  plunge  it  into  a  tub  to  wet  it 
a  little,  and  take  it  out  immediately  to  work  it 
whilft  moift. 

They  firft  turn  it  up  with  the  graining  board  to 
fmooth  it,  to  take  out  the  chinks,  to  open  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  fleeker.  In  order  to  pafs  the  pau- 
melle  or  graining  board  on  the  grain,  they  extend  it 
on  a  ftrong  oaken  table,  on  which  it  is  faftened  by 
an  iron  inftrument,  the  paumelle  is  worked  on  the 
grain  from  tail  to  head  and  crofs-ways,  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

It 
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It  is  flefhed  on  the  beam ,  after  which  it  is  work¬ 
ed  with  the  paumelle  on  the  grain  a  fecond  time, 
from  tail  to  head,  and  crofs-ways,  with  greater 
ftrength  than  at  fird,  becaufe  theflefh  being  taken 
off,  the  fkin  yields  better  to  the  paumelle  ;  they, 
wet  it  on  the  flefh  fide  with  a  rag  foaked  in  water, 
that  it  may  the  better  Hick  on  the  table,  and  that 
the  flefh  may  be  well  laid  ;  they  extend  it  on  the 
table,  and  work  it  with  the  fieeker  on  the  grain  fide, 
prefiing  as  hard  as  poflible  with  both  hands,  which 
fmooths  the  Ikin  and  makes  it  equal,  by  driving 
the  thicker  parts  towards  the  thinned.  I  his  ope¬ 
ration  lalbs  half  an  hour,  beginning  towards  the 
middle,  and  driving  the  Jleeker  towards  the  tail, 
then  towards  the  head,  fometimes  obliquely  and 
acrofs.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wet  it  too  much, 
nor  to  expofe  it  to  the  wind,  it  hollows  the  fkin, 
and  makes  it  foft. 

'  3  *  .  J  '  +  .  \  \ 

It  is  extended  in  the  air,  and  when  there  is  fierce¬ 
ly  any  water  remaining  it  is  retained ,  that  is,  the 
grain  is  pafled  over  again  with  the  fieeker ,  being 
drft  wetted  a  little  on  the  grain  fide  with  a  fwab 
foaked  in  water,  giving  more  water  to  the  parts 
which  are  mod  dry  ;  that  is,  as  the  fkin  has  more 
folidity  in  the  heart,  and  the  edges  are  the  fir fb 
dry,  thefe  parts  muft  be  wetted  when  the  fieeker 
is  pafied  over  ;  when  fieeked,  a  wetted  rag  is  paf- 
fed  over  the  grain,  which  mud  be  well  wiped,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  work  is  neatnefs.  They  are  then 
dried  in  the  air  for  feven  or  eight  hours  in  fumnjer, 
and  put  into  prefs  for  three  hours,  and  out  again 
in  the  air  ;  and  when  they  are  almod  dry,  if  they 
flill  are  warped  or  crooked,  they  mud  again  be  put 
into  prefs,  and  they  are  finilhed. 
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This  leather  is  ufed  for  the  foals  of  pumps,  for 
inward  fols,  for  the.quarters  of  faddles,  and  other 
different  works  of  fadlers  and  harnefs-makers  ;  this 
kind  of  leather  is  not  blackened,  but  preferves  its 
natural  fallow  colour  of  tanned  leather. 

One  man  cannot  finifh  more  than  four  of  thefe 
(kins  in  a  day,  and  if  of  ftrong  leather  but  two,  or 
if  made  of  ftrong  ox  hide  perhaps  not  more  than 
one. 

Of  Sleek  Leather, 

A  ftrong  cow,  or  ox  hide,  patted  in  tallow  and 
blackened,  whofe  grain  has  been  beaten  down  with 
the  fleeker  (and  which  is  ftronger  than  the  black 
cow  leather,  or  cow  in  tallow,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  hereafter)  is  called  fleeked  leather  ;  it  pre¬ 
ferves  its  ftrength  like  the  former  cow  leather,  but 
it  is  fofter  and  lefs  itubborn  on  account  of  the  tal¬ 
low  with  which  it  is  penetrated. 

Sleeked  leather  is  generally  made  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  fkins  fit  for  harnefs-makers  ufe,  which  requires 
great  ftrength,  whereas  the  grain  leather  or  cow 
in  ta  low,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  is  ufed 
to  make  ftraps,  belts,  and  fuch  like  ;  the  grain  has 
a  pleafing  afpedf,  and  is  always  ufed  in  works  that 
do  not  require  ftrength,  fo  that  the  curriers  make 
more  cows  in  grain  than  fleeked  leather. 

The  grained  and  feeked  cow  leather  are  both 
put  into  tallow  and  into  black  ;  the  difference  of 
working  between  a  cow  put  into  tallow,  which  is 

to 
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to  receive  the  grain  and  that  which  is  to  he  fieeked , 
con  lifts  in  giving  ftrength  to  the  latter,  whilftgr<2/«- 
ed  leather  requires  fupplenefs  only. 

To  make  this  a  tanned  and  dried  hide,  is  to  cut 
it  into  two,  and  the  head  taken  off,  it  is  wetted  or 
damped  in  a  tub,  and  trodden  ;  care  muftbe  taken 
fiat  to  wet  it  too  much. 

It  muff  be  well  treaded,  fo  that  there  remains 
no  hollows,  for  nothing  is  more  unpleafing  than 
fieeked  leather  that  has  hollows  when  finifhed  ;  the 
paumelle  or  graining  board  is  then  pafted  on  the 
grain  fide,  and  it  is  fleftied  lightly  with  the  cutting 
knife.  It  is  hung  out  in  the  air,  trod  again  half 
wet,  expo  fed  again  to  the  air,  trod  again  ;  the  pau¬ 
melle  pafted  on  the  grain  fide,  put  out  again  into 
the  air,  and  left  there  till  it  is  dry  at  heart  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tallow. 

To  tallow  a  hide,  take  common  beef  or  mutton 
tallow,  either  is  indifferent  as  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  leather.  Sheeps  tallow  affords  a  better  luftre  to 
the  fkin,  but  being  dearer  it  is  feldom  ufed  \  at  Paris 
they  buy  brown  tallow,  ext  raffed  from  the  greaves, 
after  the  white  tallow  has  been  drawn  off"  for 
candles.  This  brown  tallow  cofts  about  fix  or  eight 
fols  a  pound  ;  they  have  alfo  tallow  brought  from 
Mufcovy.  It  generally  requires  five  or  fix  pounds 
of  tallow  to  a  fieeked  hide,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  its  -  ftrength  ;  the  flecked  leather  being  ftronger 
than  the  cows  in  black,  confequently  require  more 
tallow. 

\ .  •  »  . 

Before  a  fkin  is  put  into  tallow  it  muft  be 
finged,  that  is,  pafted  lightly  over  a  clear  ftraw 
fire,  to  make  the  tallow  penetrate  the  better  ;  but 
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ifleeked  cow  fid  ns  are  not  to  be  finged  on  the  grainy 
becaufe  the  lire  would  c'ofe  the  grain  too  much, 
and  render  them  more  difficult  to  be  taken  down, 
therefore  thefe  are  finged  only  on  the  flefli  fide. 
The  fkin  is  then  taken  near  the  boiler,  where  the 
tallow  is  melted,  and  extended  on  a  table.  The 
tallow  mull  be  heated  to  that  pitch,  that  a  drop  of 
water  dropped  into  the  boiler  may  evaporate  }  with¬ 
out  this  the  tallow  would  congeal  on  the  fkin,  and 
would  not  penetrate,  yet  it  mull  not  be  fo  hot  as 
‘to  burn  the  fkin. 

To  lay  on  the  tallow,  they  ufe  a  woollen  fwab 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  bound 
together,  fo  as  to  make  a  handle  of  the  length  of 
ten  inches  or  a  foot,  fix  inches  remaining  forms  the 
tuft  or  mop  of  the  fwab..  The  tallow  is  laid  on 
the  grain  and  jlejh ,  but  more  on  the  fleffi  fide,  on 
which  the  tallow  is  firfb  fmeared,  becaufe  that  is 
the  mold  open  and  porous  :  care  mu  ft  be  taken  that 
the  edges  and  groin  be  well  fed,  thefe  being  the 
molt  ftubborn  parts  ;  a  fkin  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its 
beauty  when  the  extremities  are  badly  fed  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  about  five  minutes  to  tallow  one  band ,  that 
is,  half  of  a  cow  hide  of  a  middling  fize. 

After  the  tallow  is  laid  on  the  fkin,  it  is  folded 
fquare,  the  grain  fide  inward  ;  it  is  left  to  foak  in 
a  vefiel  for  a  night,  or  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  The 
next  day  the  water  is  preffed  out,  by  the  foot  and 
pin-block,  till  fuch  time  that  all  water  is  exprdfed. 
Only  one  band,  or  half  a  hide,  is  to  be  trod  at  once, 
for  if  two  were  trod  together,  one  would  have  time 
40  ftiffen  and  dry. 
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The  flefli  fide  is  grained  or  frized  with  a  pau~ 
rr.elle  which  has  pretty  large  teeth  ;  this  fnzing  only 
ferves  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  the  grain  ;  the  paumetie 
is  then  palled  on  the  grain  from  tail  to  head,  and 
crofs  ways  until  the  grain  be  almoft  beat  down  ; 
care  mult  be  taken  to  pafs  the  paumelie  well 
on  the  borders  that  the  Ikin  may  Jay  the  clofer  on 
the  table. 

The  Ikin  is  then  extended,  the  flefli  fide  on  the 
table,  by  llrength  of  arms,  it  mult  be  well  beat 
down,  and  fmoothed  with  the  Jleekcr ,  and  this  is 
what  is  called  lleeked  leather.  The  grain  is  wiped 
with  the  flelhings,  to  take  off  the  fat,  and  it  is 
blackened  immediately,  without  taking  it  off  the 
table. 

To  compofe  the  black,  fill  a  tun  with  old  pieces 
of  rulty  iron,  pour  on  it  four  beer  fufficient  to 
cover  the  iron,  let  this  beer  work  on  the  iron  for 
three  months,  and  draw  off  the  liquor,  which  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  reddilh,  but  will  perfectly  blacken 
the  fkin.  Dip  a  woollen  rag,  or  brufli  made  of 
horfe-hair,  intq  this  liquor,  with  which  fmear  or 
rub  the  ikin  on  the  grain  fide,  and  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  turn  to  a  fine  black. 

At  Paris  they  ufe  the  Hatters  black  compofed 
of  gum,  logwood,  copperas,  and  gauls  ;  it  hardens 
the  Ikin  more  than  the  black  of  beer,  but  it  colts 
lefs  ;  they  add  one  pound  of  copperas  to  each  pail 
of  black  :  I  fhall  hereafter  (hew  different  methods 
of  compofing  the  curriers  blacky  with  four  wine, 
with  the  water  of  the  vat,  and  with  four  leaven 
ffeeped  in  damaged  beer. 

The 
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The  firft  black  is  given  on  the  table  after  the 
leather  has  been  drawn  out  with  the  fieeker ;  but 
black  cow  leather  mud  be  hung  in  the  air  to  dry, 
before  it  is  blackened. 

Having  given  the  firft  black,  it  is  hung  out  In 
the  air,  there  left  till  it  is  three  parts  dry,  then 
pafled  over  with  the  Jleeker  on  the  grain  fide,  gently, 
for  fear  of  fraying  the  grain  ;  the  fieeker  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  puftied  forwards,  and  not  inclined  on  one 
fide  more  than  on  the  other,  for  that  will  give 
fhades  to  the  leather,  inftead  of  its  having  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  uniform  look. 

The  edge  is  formed,  by  cutting  the  back  of  the 
band  with  a  knife,  and  rubbing  it  with  its  edge  to 
make  it  appear  thicker,  and  then  it  is  blackened  ; 
they  gave  a  feccnd  black  to  the  Jleekecl  leather,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  expofing  it  again 
to  the  air  \  and  when  it  is  almoft  dry,  (retaining 
yet  fome  little  moifture  in  the  middle)  it  is  a  fecond 
time  paiTed  over  with  the  fieeker,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  before  ;  it  muft  be  well  laid  down,  that 
is,  very  fmooth,  without  any  niark,  or  ftroke  of 
the  fieeker. 

"When  it  is  dry,  they  fometimes  give  it  a  third 
black,  if  any  red  places  appear,  which  have  not 
rightly  taken  the  black  ;  but  this  is  feldom  ne~ 
cefiary. 

The  Jleek  leather  being  dry,  is  put  at  feveral 
times  into  a  prefs  to  be  drefifed  ;  it'  may  be  left  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  in  prefs,  when  it  is  nearly  dry ; 
before  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  pulhes  out  its  tallow, 
but  this  onlv  ferves  to  harden  it. 
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To  finiflh  the  Jleek  leather,  wipe  off  the  tallow 
and  mould  that  may  have  gathered  on  the  grain, 
Juftre  it  with  four  beer,  and  pafs  the  fleeker  over  it, 
repairing  and  amending  fuch  fpots  as  the  fleeker 
may  have  miffed  in  the  former  operations.  When 
this  is  done,  hang  it  in  the  air  to  dry  out  the  beer ; 
one  hour  is  fufficient  for  this,  but  the  fun  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  leather  is  brightened  with  the  juice  of  wild 
barberries,  which  grow  in  the  hedges  in  France  in 
clufters,  and  are  ripe  in  autumn  ;  the  juice  is  ex- 
preffed  like  that  of  the  grape,  and  is  kept  in  veffels 
to  brighten  the  leather.  1  fhali  in  the  fequel  fliew 
other  luftres. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  that  in  any  part  of  the  lea¬ 
ther  the  grain  fhould  be  worn  off,  or  fpotted  with 
fat,  it  muff  be  again  iuffred,  by  rubbing  lightly 
the  defective  parts  with  a  piece  of  woollen  fluff 
wetted  in  the  luftre,  until  they  become  as  bright 
as  the  reft  of  the  leather. 

A  {leek  hide  of  a  middling  fize  is  worth  15  livres 
the  fide,  that  is,  30  livres  the  entire  hide. 

Of  Cow  leather  in  Tallow ,  with  the  Grain . 

Cow  leathers  in  black,  or  cow  leathers  in  tallow , 
with  the  grain ,  are  thpfe  on  which  the  grain  is 
raffed,  inflead  of  beating  it  down  as  in  the  jleek 
leather,  which  has  been  already  deferibed  :  they 
are  more  fupple  and  foft  than  Jleek  leather,  yet 
they  have  more  iubftance  than  cow  hides  in  oil, 

they 
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they  are  alfo  lefs  liable  to  be  fpungy,  that  is,  to 
be  penetrated  by  water,  than  the  oiled  cpw 
leather. 

Cow  hides  in  tallow  and  grained  are  chiefly  for 
the  faddlers,  harness  makers,  and  trank-makers 
life  ;  they  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  harnefles  and 
coaches,  and  ferve  for  the  mod  neat  and  orna¬ 
mental  parts.  For  the  tops  of  coaches  they  chufe 
the  largefl  and  founded,  and  they  work  them 
whole,  without  cutting  them  in  two  ;  a  fine  pavil- 
lion  or  imperial  of  a  coach,  when  well  grained 
and  without  defect,  is  the  mailer-piece  of  a 
currier. 

To  put  a  cow-hide  in  tallow,  take  the  hide 
whole  as  coming  from  the  tanner,  tread  it,  to 
open  and  foften  the  (kin  \  it  mud  be  trod  till  no 
cavities  remain  ;  then  flefhed,  rendered  equal  and 
uniform  with  the  cutting-knife,  and  care  mud  be 
taken  that  the  knife  does  not  dreak  it,  that  is, 
that  the  edge  may  be  foft  and  fmooth.  It  is 
hung  out  in  the  air,  when  half  dry,  and  trod 
again  ;  this  fecond  treading  half  wet  is  called  re • 
taming  :  this  operation  opens  the  (kin  and  prepares 
it  to  receive  the  tallow  ;  it  is  then  again  trod  un¬ 
til  there  remains  no  cavity  or  imprellion  of 
tan. 

The  fkin  is  again  hung  in  the  air  ;  and  when 
almod  dry,  it  is  trod  a  third  time,  after  which 
they  roll  it  to  take  oft'  the  folds  ;  if  it  is  too  hard, 
it  is  fprinkled  with  a  broom,  that  it  may  the  eafier 
be  trod.  It  is  palled  on  the  grain  with  a  pau* 
mdle  made  of  cork  from  tail  to  head,  which 
fmooths  it,  and  caufes  the  tallow  to  extend  more 
equally. 
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When  it  is  well  trod,  it  is  hung  in  the  air, 
hut  taken  in  before  dry  at  heart  to  be  tallowed. 
This  moiflure  prevents  the  tallow  from  feizing  and 
hardening  the  (kin  ;  it  would  be  even  good  to 
fprinkle  tire  lkin  on  the  flefh  and  grain  fide  before 
it  receives  the  tallow,  otherwife  the  hot  tallow 
might  burn  it. 

To  make  Hack  cozv Jk’tns ,  the  tallow  is  applied 
after  the  fame  manner  as  for  Jleek  leather,  except 
here  both  grain  and  flefh  muft  be  finged,  whereas 
Jleek  leather  muft  not  be  finged  on  the  grain. 

The  quantity  of  tallow  required  is  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  dun,  from  three  to 
four  pounds  for  a  common  cow,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  its  weight.  A  calf-fkin,  weighing 
two  pounds  when  dry,  takes  about  hair  a  pound 
of  tallow  ;  one  of  three  pounds  takes  one  pound 
of  tallow. 

After  the  tallow  has  been  applied  once  on  the 
fkin,  it  is  rolled,  and  folded  the  grain  inwards,  that 
the  tallow  may  penetrate  in  every  part  \  it  is  thus 
left  fome  hours  ;  it  would  be  the  better  to  remain 
fo  fome  days,  as  the  tallow  would  have  greater  ef- 
fe£t.  It  is  folded  fquare,  put  to  foak  eight  or  ten 
hours  in  a  large  veffel  filled  with  water,  as  men¬ 
tioned  for  Jleek  leather. 

It  is  trod  whilft  wet,  and  foaked  two  or  three 
times  in  the  water,  until  the  grain  appears  white, 
without  any  of  the  filth  of  the  tallow  ;  yet  it  mud 
not  be  too  much  foaked,  for  that  would  difebarge 
it  too  quick,  and  caufe  the  feeding  to  come  out. 


It 
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It  is  frized  with  the  paumslle ,  the  grain  upper* 
mod;  to  open  the  grain  and  cut  the  veins,  the 
paumelle  is  puffed,  the  grain  on  the  table,  to 
cleanfe  the  flelh  and  open  the  fkin,  which  makes 
it  flick  and  extend  better  on  the  table  ;  before  it  is 
laid  on  the  table,  it  mud  be  well  wiped  both  on 
the  llefh  and  grain  fide  with  a  hair  broom  ;  this 
takes  off  the  filth  that  the  frizing  and  paumelling 
have  raifed  on  the  Ik  in  :  the  table  mud  alfo  be  well 
cleaned;  after  which,  the  Ik  in-  is  extended  on  the 
grain  with  the  fieeker  ;  great  care  mud  be  taken  to 
leave  no  drills  or  folds  in  the  turning  of  the  groins  ; 
the  fieeker  mud  not  have  too  much  edge,  led  it 
fhauld  damage  the  grain.' 

After  the  {kin  has  been  extended  by  the  indrtt- 
ment,  they  give  it  a  light  touch  of  water,  and 
wipe  it  with  the  flefhings,  to  take  off  the  re¬ 
maining  dirt.  They  then  double  the  fkin  (for  the 
grained  cow  leather  in  tallow  is  worked  whole, 
and  not  cut  in  two  ;)  they  then  are  hung  in  the 
air  ;  if  the  air  has  feized  the  edges,  which  are  apt 
to  dry  too  fad,  they  mud  be  wetted  with  a 
fwab,  without  which  they  would  not  take  the 
black. 

\ 

Before  the  black  is  given  to  the  fkin,  it  is  a  fe- 
cond  time  extended  flightly  by  the  flecker,  by  way 
of  another  dr  effing  ;  for  in  drying  it  rumples  and 
becomes  unequal :  after  being  extended ,  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  black. 

To  lay  on  the  black,  the  fkin  mud  be  in  a  pro¬ 
per  date,  that  the  black  may  penetrate  equally  1 
it  would  not  be  fo  beautiful  if  applied  to  a  fkin 
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thoroughly  dried.  They  ufe  the  batters  blacky  or 
the  black  of  iron ,  as  for  fleek  leather  ;  as  foon  as 
they  have  given  the  black,  the  fkin  is  put  out  to  air 
until  it  be  more  than  half  dry,  it  is  then  black¬ 
ened  again  ;  when  it  has  fucked  up  its  black,  it  is 
pulled  over  with  the  feeker  on  the  grain,  and  made 
a-s  fmooth  as  poffible  ;  to  make  them  imbibe  then* 
firli  black,  as  fait  as  they  are  blackened,  they  are 
folded  with  the  grain  inwards,  and  if  they  are  fe- 
veral,  they  are  piled  the  one  on  the  other  y  when 
they  are  puffed  over  with  the  fleeter,  they  receive 
their  third  black,  are  hung  in  the  air,  and  there 
left  to  dry  thoroughly.  When  dry  they  are  fmear-  , 
td  with  beer,  then  folded  from  corner  to  corner, 
and  the  paumclle  drawn  over  them,  the  paumelle  /8 
then  pafi'ed  ncrofs  on  the  grain  ;  the  grain  is  then 
wiped  with  a  piece  of  old  blanket  to  fcour  it,  and 
another  fmearing^of  beer  finishes  the  looming  of 
the  giain. 

When  the  fkin  is  thus  fcoured  ft  receives  a  form 
with  the  flecker,  is  wiped  with  a  woollen  rag,  and 
is  Juftered  with  juice  of  barberries  to  brighten  the 
grain.  It  would  be  proper  to  leave  the  fkin  one 
hour  or  two  in  this  liate,  to  harden,  but  this  is 
not  commonly  pra&ifed. 

This  done,  a  finer  paumelle  than  that  before 
ufed  is  palled  obliquely  from  the  patte  to  the  threat, 
then  dire&ly  acrofs,  lo  again  from  tail  to  head, 
rounding  the  grain  as  much  as  poffible  :  care  mu  ft 
be  taken  to  manage  the  groins  in  palling  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  as  well  as  rounding,  becauie 
thele  parts  are  more  feeble,  and  would  become  too 
flimfy. 
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A  fecond  fcouring  with  four  beer  is  given  to  dry 
and  harden  the  grain  ;  it  is  then  hung  in  the  air 
for  one  hour  or  two,  until  the  grain  be  dry  ;  laflly, 
the  juice  of  barberries  is  applied  to  brighten  again, 
and  this  is  the  lafl  operation-  It  requires  twelve 
days  for  one  man  to  finilli  one  dozen  of  black  cow 
fkins. 

To  polifh,  they  ufe  a  piece  of  bolting  cloth, 
plufh,  or  fome  fuch  fmooth  fluff,  for  the  grain 
being  foft,  is  liable  to  be  fcratched  ;  the  polifhing 
mud  be  done  gently  :  but  I  (hall  treat  more  at 
large  on  this  fubjedt,  when  I  come  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  goat-fkins.  Inflead  of  the  black,  which 
is  a  tincl  of  beer,  they  fometimes  ufe  low  brandy, 
wine  that  is  pricked,  fumac,  or  water  of  the 
vat. 

On  preffmg  occafions,  a  leaven  may  be  made 
with  barley  flour,  which  muft  be  fleeped  twenty- 
four  hours  in  beer ;  as  much  copperas  muff  be 
boiled  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  five  pounds  to  a  hogfhead,  which  be¬ 
ing  poured  on  the  beer,  a  black  is  immediately 
prepared  ;  but  this  is  apt  to  greafe  the  grain. 

In  defedl  of  barberry  juice,  they  ufe  a  luflre 
made  with  four  beer,  gum  arabic,  and  fugar  ;  it 
may  be  made  alfo  by  putting  fyrup  of  fugar  or 
moloffes  into  beer.  One  pound  of  moieties  will 
make  fifteen  quarts  of  luflre,  and  is  fufficient  for 
ten  dozen  of  cow  fkins. 
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Another  kind  is  made  of  the  gum  of  our  com¬ 
mon  trees  ;  but  the  juice  of  barberies  is  the  bed  of 
all  lu fires,  and  is  not  dear,  a  quait  colling  but  12 
or  14  fols. 

The  black  grained  cow  (kins  above-mentioned 
are  ufed  bv  coach-makers,  fadlers,  harnefs- makers-, 
and  trunk- makers.  When  a  very  large  one  is 
found  without  defcfl,  it  is  referved  for  the  crown 
of  a  coach. 

Of  Cow  fkim  in  Oil. 

Few  cow  (kins  are  now  nnifned  in  oil,  hecaufe 
the  jfhoe- makers  of  Paris  generally  ufe  turned  calf, 
that  is,  calf  palled  in  oil,  with  the  grain  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  harnefs-makers  prefer  the  flsek  lea¬ 
ther;  it  is  certain  that  cow  fkins  in  oil  do  not 
hit  fo  long,  but  are  more  elegant  and  neat ;  and 
as  cabrioles,  and  other  fmall  elegant  carriages,  do 
not  require  great  drength,  fome  coach-makers  be¬ 
gin  to  ufe  them  ;  they  cod  near  the  fame  as  cow 
(kins  in  tallow. 

Shoe-makers  often  prefer  oiled  leather  for  upper 
leathers,  on  account  of  its  being  fofter  and  lighter 
than  tallowed  leather ;  but  they  are  caber  pene¬ 
trated  by  wet. 

Skins  to  be  drebed  in  oil  mud  be  well  tanned,  and 
more  fubdantial  than  thole  deeded  in  tallow.  The 
fird  operation  is  the  treading,  as  for  fleek  leather  j 
then  they  are  diftiuguifhecl  by  the  currier  into 
thofe  intended  for  black,  and  thofe  for  white. 
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And  indeed  the  oiled  leathers  are  of  two  kinds* 
the  one  for  the  {hoe-makers  ufe,  and  the  other 
for  the  fad'ers.  Thofe  which  the  fhoe-makers  uie 
are  not  blackened,  becaufe  they  perform  that  on 
the  fiefli  fide  with  their  wax,  which  is  compoled 
of  mutton  fuet  and  lamp  black  ;  I  {hall  fpeak  of  it 
Separately  under  the  name  of  white  cow  leather  id 
oil ,  and  fhall  here  only  treat  of  black  oiled  cow 
leather  for  the  ufe  of  harnefs  makers.  The  black 
oiled  leathers  are  never  Jleekr  being  put  in  grain  as 
the  tallowed  hides. 

The  oiled  leathers  intended  for  fadlers,  that  is, 
thofe  that  are  to  be  blackened  on  the  grain  fide, 
require  only  to  be  lightly  fiefhed,  as  the  perching 
knife  does  the  remainder  in  the  fequel  of  the 
operation  •,  otherwife  they  are  begun  like  the  tal¬ 
lowed  hides,  they  are  trod,  lightly  fiefhed  when 
intended  to  be  worked  with  the  perching-knife, 
but  more  iieflied  when  that  is  to  be  omitted  :  thetf 
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are  trod  with  water,  and  in  treading  them  care  is 
to  be  taken  to  loften  them  well  by  wetting  them  in 
a  veffel  feveral  times  with  water,  and  treading 
them  each  time  ;  they  do  this  fometimes  feven  or 
eight  times. 

They  are  extended  or  {Retched  with  a  copper 
Jleeker,  and  hung  in  the  air,  as  they  would  be  too 
wet  to  be  put  in  oil  5  one  hour  is  fufficient  in  fum- 
mer,  yet  fome  will  not  expofe  them  to  the  open  air, 
left  it  fhould  feize  them  too  fuddenly  ;  when  they 
are  of  a  proper  degree  of  drynefs  they  are  put  into 
oil. 

For"  this  purpofe  the  curriers  have  for  thefe 
fixty  years  paft  ufed  the  dubbings,  of  the  chamois 
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leather-dreffers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  fifh  oil  and 
pot-afh,  ufed  in  fcouring  the  fkins  which  are  made 
into  chamois .  Thefe  dubbings  are  thicker  than  oil* 
and  feed  the  fkin  better;,  it  makes  it  fofter,  becaufe 
it  is  of  a  fnponaceous  or  foapy  qua’ity,  and  agrees 
■very  well  with  the  fkin.  At  Paris  molt  of  the 
dubbing  comes  from  Niortr  Strafbourgy  Grenoble > 
&c.  Formerly  they  ufed  fifli  oil,  but  it  did  not 
make  the  fkin  fo  mellow  the  dubbing  feeds  the 
fkin  better,  that  is,  gives  it  a  greater  body,  and 
unites  with  it  better  than  fffb  oil  alone  ;  but  when 
the  dubbing  is  thick,  it  carries  more  oil,  and  gives 
a  greater  fubftance  to  the  leather  ;  when  it  has  not 
been  well  boiled  and  is  watery,  the  fkin  fullers 
thereby,  becaufe  it  penetrates  badly. 

Mr.  Blondenu ,  phyfician  at  Chauxneuve  in  Franche 
- Comte ,  extracted  the  oil  of  the  offals  of  bullocks, 
fheep,  goats,  &c.  and  found  it  gave  the  fkins  a 
very  good  quality  ;  tlie  following  is  his  procefs. 

The  offals  being  bailed  i.n  water,  the  oil  and  all 
the  fat  is  taken  off,  and  flung  into  another  boiler 
nearly  filled  with  hot  water  ready  to  boil  ;  thb* 
fecond  boiler  is  kept  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  fometimes  longer;  the 
purelt  oil  fwimming  on  the  furface,  is  diavvn  off 
by  a  cock  adapted  to  the  boiler,  and  poured  into  a 
third  boiler,  where  there  is  a  fufficiency  ot  hot 
water  to  prevent  the  fat  mixed  with  the  oil  from, 
congealing  ;  the  water  of  this  boiler  is  kept  in  the  > 
fame  degree  of  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  left  to  cool. 

The  fat,  which  always  keeps  at  bottom,  entirely 
coagulates,  and  he  draws  off  three  kinds  of  oil ^ 
by  three  cocks,  fixed  the  one  above  the  other  ;  the 
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heavieft  oil  drawn  off  by  the  third  cock  or  lower- 
moft,  being  applied  on  leather,  renders  it  impene¬ 
trable  to  water,  although  it  fliould  remain  feveral 
days  on  the  leather. 

They  make  oil  from  offals  at  Paris ,  which  might 
ferve  for  this  purpofe,  if  on  experience  it  be  found 
good  and  cheap. 

The  common  dubbing  cannot  be  ufed  without 
oil ;  fome  curriers  mix  together  one  quarter  oil  and 
three  quarters  of  dubbing;  others  put  equal  parts, 
efpecially  when  the  dubbing  is  thick.  In  the  firft 
feeding  they  put  more  oil  than  in  the  fecond  ; 
when  they  have  meagre  and  ilubborn  fkins,  that 
have  had  too  much  lime,  and  will  foak  water,  they 
ufe  lefs  oil,  becaufe  it  penetrates  too  much,  and 
the  quantity  of  dubbing  is  augmented. 

Dubbing  is  fo  dear  at  Paris ,  fometimes  in  war, 
the  curriers  will  not  buy  it ;  it  has  rofe  from  thirty 
Jivres  the  quintal  to  feventy  livres  ;  whereas  the  oil 
never  exceeded  fifty- five  livres  a  quintal. 

If  the  dubbing  is  too  thick,  more  oil  is  added  ;  if 
it  is  a  good  dubbing  it  will  take  half  oil ;  more  dub¬ 
bing  is  to  be  laid  on  the  head  and  tail  parts  of  cow 
fkins  than  on  the  bellies  ;  on  the  contrary,  calve 
fkins  require  more  on  the  belly.  Some  curriers 
warm  it,  particularly  in  winter,  but  this  is  not  a 
general  rule. 

A  cow  {kin  generally  imbibes  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  dubbingy  that  is,  a  fkin  of  fifteen  or 
fixteen  pounds  requires  four  pounds  of  dubbing*, 
calves  require  more  in  proportion  to  their  weight; 
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one  dozen  of  calve  fkins,  weighing  twenty-eight 
pounds,  take  about  ten  pounds  of  oil  and  dub- 
bing. 

The  fkins  muff  Hill  be  fo  mciff,  that  watef 
may  be  expreffed  from  them  when  they  receive  the 
oil  or  dubbing,  that  the  oil  may  penetrate  little  by 
little  as  the  fkin  dries  >  for  this  reafon  they  wet 
the  parts  that  are  too  dry,  to  reftore  the  necefiary 
moiffure,  the  oil  not  giving  a  fufficient  body  to  the 
fkin,  not  penetrating  and  nourifhing  it  fufffciently 
when  it  finds  the  parts  too  dry.  Neverthelefs  the 
dubbing  muff  not  be  mixed  with  water,  for  that 
would  prevent  the  dubbing  from  penetrating  into 
the  fkin. 

When  the  oil  has  been  laid  on  the  fiefh  and. 
grain  with  the  fwab  and  the  hand,  they  hang  the 
fkins  by  the  hind  pattes,  and  let  them  foak  their 
oil  according  to  the  wind  or  feafon  ;  when  there  is 
a  brifk  wind  they  require  but  one  or  two  days  to 
dry,  at  fome  feafons  they  require  a  month  ;  the  fun 
and  too  hot  weather  are  dangerous,  for  then  the 
oil  has  not  fufficient  time  to  dilute,  foak,  penetrate* 
and  unite  with  the  fkin. 

• 

Some  life  oil  and  dubbing  on  the  fleffi,  and  oil 
clone  on  the  grain,  others  put  oil  and  dubbing  on 
the  grain  and  fiefh,  and  others  put  dubbing  on  the 
grain,  but  fomewhat  lefs  than  on  the  fiefh,  as  the 
dubbing  prevents  the  grain  from  brightening. 

Skins  for  fadlers  are  not  fed  fo  much  as  thofe 
intended  for  fhee- makers,  the  former  requiring  one 
third  lefs. 


When 
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When  the  fkins  are  dry  they  are  foftened  by 
treading,  then  they  give  them  more  oil  than  dub¬ 
bing;  they  tread  them  a  fecond,  after  which, 
to  Scour  the  grain  thoroughly,  they  rub  the  ikin 
with  a  brufh  dipt  in  a  weak  lye  of  pot-afh,  and 
immediately  after  they  give  them  the  black,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  the  edges  clean.  The  black  is  the 
fame  as  for  fleeked  leather,  and  is  laid  on  in  the 
fame  manner,  with  a  brufh  or  a  handful  of  wool¬ 
len  fluff. 

After  giving  the  fir  ft  black  they  are  frlzed 
acrofs,  then  they  receive  a  fecond  black,  which  is 
generally  fufficient,  and  are  put  in  the  air  to  dry 
thoroughly.  When  dried  they  are  trod,  the 
paumelle  paffed  over  them  on  the  flefh  fide,  and 
flefhed  on  the  edges,  then  with  the  perching  knife, 
after  which  they  are  rubbed  over  with  a  cork  pau- 
?7ielle ;  and  laftly  oil  is  laid  on  the  grain,  and  they 
are  finifhed. 

A  workman  may  finifh  one  dozen  of  cow  fkins 
in  oil  in  twelve  days  ;  they  are  commonly  worth 
eighteen  or  twenty  livres  each  ;  they  ferve  chiefly 
for  cabrioles  and  light  work,  as  they  are  greatly 
brought  down,  that  is,  are  very  thin. 

They  make  the  backs  in  oil  for  harnefs* makers-, 
both  of  ox  and  cow  fkins  after  the  heads  and  bellies 
are  cut  off,  leaving  the  back  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  long ;  this  is  the 
flrongefl  part  of  the  hide,  and  ufed  for  harnefs 
work. 


Of 
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Of  JVaxed  Cow  Leather . 

IVaxed  cow  leather  is  now  very  fcarce  ;  formerly 
they  rubbed  certain  fkins  with  melted  wax,  fuffi- 
ciently  hot  to  penetrate  the  fkin  ;  but  wax  being 
five  or  fix  times  dearer  than  tallow,  renders  die 
fkins  extremely  coftly,  and  they  are  never  thus 
prepared  but  on  certain  occafions  where  harnefs- 
makers  require  them  for  works  of  great  nicety  ;  yet 
cow  leather  in  tallow,  when  worked  with  great 
care  and  firmnefs,  pafles  under  the  name  of  waxed 
leather . 

However,  fome  are  prepared  with  a  fourth  or  an 
eighth  of  wax  mixed  with  the  tallow,  to  give  a 
greater  firmnefs  ;  but  they  alfofeli  the  flecked  leather 
before  deferibed,  under  the  name  of  waxed  leather. 

Of  Englilh  Cow  Leather. 

Tildes  called  Englifh  cow  leather ,  cr  leather  after _ 
the  Englifb fufhion  in  oil  or  tallow ,  are  hides  of  cows 
or  oxen  in  Jleek  or  in  grain ,  and  in  which  the  na¬ 
tural  yellow  colour  of  the  tan  is  preferved,  uotwith- 
ftanding  they  are  tallowed. 

To  make  this  kind  of  leather,  chufe  a  clean 
fkin,  white  in  the  grain,  and  of  a  goed  quality, 
well  tanned,  and  not  in  the  lead  green  ;  tread  it 
with  the  pin-block  and  feet,  as  thole  which  are  to 

be  flecked. 

This  work  mud  be  conduced  with  the  greateft 
neatnefs,  for  the  lead  fpot  would  fpoil  it  for  the  ufe 
intended.  It  is  hung  in  the  air,  trod  with  the  feet, 
and  flefhed. 
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When  it  is  almofl:  dry  it  is  pa  fled  over  with  the 
flecker  ^  then  folded  grain  to  grain,  and  the  paumelle 
drawn  over  it,  after  which  the  paumelle  is  palled 
on  the  grain  to  take  out  the  folds  ;  when  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  and  before  the  tallow  is  laid  on,  it  is 
wetted  on  the  grain  with  a  fwab  dipped  in  very 
clean  water,  that  the  fcores  of  the  knife  or  the 
more  feeble  parts  may  not  be  pierced  by  the  tal¬ 
low. 

The  tallow  is  laid  on  the  flefh  fide,  but  it  mud 
not  be  fo  hot  as  for  the  cow  in  tallow ,  or  for  Jleek 
leather  ;  very  little  fuflices,  left  it  fhould  penetrate 
to  the  grain,  the  colour  and  neatnefs  of  which 
are  to  be  preferved  ;  after  receiving  the  tallow  it 
is  foaked  in  a  veflel  of  very  clear  water  for  half  an 
hour, 

Tt  is  trod  wet,  extended,  and  a  light  layer  of 
1  in  feed  oil  laid  on  the  grain  5  they  fometimes  ufe 
fifh  oil,  but  linfeed  oil  is  preferable  \  it  is  fpread 
with  a  fwab  of  clean  wool,  and  then  put  to  dry. 
it  is  finifhed  like  flecked  leather,  with  a  copper 
lleeker  inftead  of  an  iron  one,  which  is  apt  to  fpot 
and  blacken  the  (kin. 

When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  make  a  colour  with 
grains  of  Avignon  or  with  faff'rc.n  j  fome  put  no  co¬ 
lour,  and  only  fmooth  the  fkin.  To  colour  fix 
hides,  about  half  a  dram  of  faffron  is  fuflicient, 
ftceped  in  a  quart  of  beer  ;  this  colouring  mufl  be 
extended  very  quick  and  very  equally,  or  the  flein 
will  be  fpotted. 

It  is  expofed  again  to  the  air,  and  wiped  with 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  or  a  white  towel,  which 

brightens 
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brightens  and  gives  it  a  ludre  ;  it  mud  not  be  put 
in  the  fun,  for  that  would  make  the  oil  penetrate 
to  the  grain,  and  fpot  the  fkin  ;  for  the  fame  reafon 
barberry  juice  is  alfo  omitted,  it  is  diffidently  po- 
lifhed  by  wiping  till  it  is  dry. 

Thefe  Englijh  cow  leathers  are  alfo  ufed  for 
harnefs,  and  cod  one* fourth  more  than  tallowed 
leather . 


Of  Grey  Cow  Leather 

•  «  r  *  f  f  : 

The  grey  cow  leather ,  called  alfo  fat  cow ,  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cow  leather  of  England ,  in  that  they 
require  neither  the  neatnefs  nor  colour  of  thofe  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  They  give  them  as  much  tallow 
as  they  can  bear,  and  have  no  regard  but  to  the 
fupplenefs.  7'hefe  are  prepared  like  the  black  cow 
leather,  as  far  as  the  laying  in  of  the  tallow;  they 
are  expofed  to  the  wind  after  receiving  the  tallow  ; 
and  to  make  them  dill  more  foft,  it  is  necedary  to 
give  them  a  layer  of  tallow  and  of  dubbing  on  the 
flefh  and  grain  fide*  when  they  are  half  dry  ;  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  oil  and  dubbing  is  fufficient  for 
each  fkiri.  Thefe  ferve  for  portmanteaus,  bellows* 
pumps,  and  other  works  which  only  want  drength 
and  fupplenefs. 

Of  IVhite  Cow  Leather  in  Oil  for  Shoes , 

The  white  cow  leather  oiled  is  made  into  fhces  ; 
this  does  not  require  to  be  expofed  to  the  wind,  as 
the  leather  made  after  the  Englijh  manner,  becaufe 
that  is  only  to  give  it  neatnefs  ;  it  is  trod,  and 
lightly  flefned,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  pajTed  over 
with  the  perching- knife  at  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  y 
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fcion  ;  it  is  put  in  oil  and  dubbing  on  the  flefti  and 
on  the  grain  fide ;  it  requires  about  three  pounds 
of  nourifhment  for  each  (kin,  for  they  mull  be 
well  fed.  They  dry  it,  tread  it,  flefti  it  on  the 
fides,  perch  it,  and  draw  the  paumelle  over  the 
grain,  to  take  off  the  wrinkles,  and  afterwards  pafs 
the  cork  paumelle  over  it,  to  lay  the  fleffi  and 
heighten  the  grain.  It  is  ufed  by  fhoe-makers  for 
fhoes  with  the  grain  on  the  infide,  and  blackened 
on  the  flefti  fide. 


Of  Calve  Skins . 

Calve  (kins  are  generally  worked  like  cow  (kins, 
and  are  employed  to  the  fame  ufes  ;  they  make  t al¬ 
low  e-d  calf  leathery  calf  leather  after  rite  Englifh  man - 
riei'y  and  calf  leather  after  the  Ruffian  inanner :  the 
work  is  the  fame  with  that  of  cow  (kins,  but  as  they 
are  not  fo  ftrong,  they  manage  them  more  fparing- 
ly,  and  give  them  lefs  nouriftament ;  the  common 
preparation  of  calves,  is  that  of  calf  in  oil. 

.To  make  oiled  calve  f Tdns ,  lake  the  bed:  fkins,  or 
tbofe  that  have  the  grain  entire.  The  currier  re¬ 
ceives  them  juft  as  they  come  out  of  the  pit ;  he 
airs  them,  flefiies  them  (lightly,  and  treads  them 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  cold  oil  is  laid  both 
on  the  grain  and  flefh  fide  ;  fome  heat  the  oil  ill 
winter,  but  this  not  a  general  pradliee. 

Calve  (kins  of  thirty  and  thirty-fix  pounds  to  the 
dozen,  take  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  dubbing, 
each  (Idn  in  general  requires  one  pound  of  oil  and 
one  of  dubbing. 

The 
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Thofe  which  have  had  too  much  of  the  lime  pit, 
take  lefs  nourifhment  than  thole  which  have  been 
well  tanned,  becaufe,  becoming  dry  and  thin  by 
the  effedt  of  the  lime,  they  cannot  imbibe  the 
fame  quantity.  Excefs  of  oil  or  dubbing  is  alfo  to 
be  avoided,  as  it  makes  the  (kins  too  fupple  and 
flabby. 

Calves  being  put  into  oil  are  dried  and  clean  fed; 
this  operation  conflfts  in  treading  them,  to  foften 
them  and  take  off  the  tan  and  foreign  matter  that 
Ruck  to  them  ;  this  foftens  the  lkin  and  raifes  the 
grain. 

Before  they  receive  the  black,  they  life  pot-afb, 
to  fcour,  foften,  and  prepare  the  grain  to  take  the 
black.  For  this  purpofe,  they  diffolve  one  pound 
of  pot-afh  in  a  pail  full  of  water,  with  which  they 
are  bruihed. 

When fcoured,  the  black  is  immediately  applied, 
which  is  the  fame  as  for  cows  ;  if  too  much  is  ap¬ 
plied,  it  willpicrce  the  fkin.  After  blackening,  they 
are  frized ;  but  for  thofe  which  are  ftrong  in  the 
neck,  it  is  necefiary  to  pafs  over  the  grain  with  a 
larger  paumelle ,  than  that  ufed  for  frizing  :  they 
are  frized  acrofs  which  cuts  the  veins  of  the  Ann, 
and  prevents  thofe  long  furrows  which  are  often 
feen  in  different  directions  ;  they  then  give  a  fe- 
cond  black  to  the  fkin,  and  hang  it  in  the  air  to 
dry  thoroughly.  They  then  tread  it,  to  foften  and 
cut  the  nerves,  to  make  the  grain  come  out,  and  to 
open  the  grain ;  this  is  what  is  principally  regarded 
in  oiled  calves.. 


They 
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They  are  laid  on  the  table  folded  grain  to 
grain  ;  the  paumelle  is  paffed  on  the  flelh  fide, 
and  then  on  the  grain,  to  foften  the  fkin7  and  to 
take  out  the  wrinkles  of  the  treading.  They  are 
llefhed  on  the  edges  with  the  reverfed  knife ,  ail 
round  the  fkin,  to  facilitate  the  fleflaing,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  done  with  the  -perching  knife . 

Where  the  reverfe  knife  cannot  be  procured,  it 
might  be  done  Avith  the  perching  knife,  which  does 
not  fo  much  irnpoverifh  the  fkins  as  the  other  knife, 
but  requires  more  time;  it  maybe  pared  round  the 
edges  by  the  hand  ;  they  perch  fix  or  eight  in  one 
hour.  When  they  are  perched,  the  cork  paufnelle 
is  pafied  on  the  grain  fide  with  a  little  oil  on  the 
grain  to  deepen  the  black,  whofe  tin£l  has  been 
weakened  by  the  working  ;  this  is  always  done 
with  fifh  oil. 

Thefe  black  calves  are  fold  from  thirty  two  to 
thirty-  fix  fols  a  pound  ;  one  dozen  may  weigh 
from  twenty-two  to  four-fcore  pounds :  the  lighter 
they  are,  the  dearer  they  are  fold  by  weight,  be- 
caufe  there  is  more  trouble  in  one  dozen  of  thirty 
pounds,  than  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  fame 
weight. 

To  work  ca’ves  in  tallow,  take  them  dry  from  the 
tanners,  fprinkle  them  with  water,  and  lightly  pafs 
them  over  with  the  blunt  knife. 

The  heads  being  the  thickefb  parts  are  taken 
down  quite  to  the  throat,  that  is,  they  are  pared 
with  the  reverfe  edged  knife,  being  firfi;  moiltened 

with 
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with  water,  that  the  knife  may  work  better  on  tire 
fkin.  The  heads  being  dried,  the  fkins  are  pounced 
on  the  flefh  fide  with  a  pumice  fioney  to  take  off  the 
inequalities  of  the  flefh.  They  are  then  doubled 
grain  to  grain,  and  a  fine  paumelle  pafied  on  the 
flefh  fide,  and  the  cork  paumelle  pafied  on  the 
grain  ;  but  before  thefe  two  operations  a  light  wa¬ 
tering  mull  be  given  on  the  grain  to  foften  it. 
When  dry,  they  are  put  into  tallow  like  cows  ; 
calve  {kins  weighing  thirty-eight  or  forty  pounds 
to  the  dozen  require  about  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds 
of  tallow.  After  tallowing,  they  are  aired  and 
finilhed  like  black  cow  fkins  ;  they  are  trod  with 
the  water  in,  are  frized,  Icon  red,  put  in  black 
twice,  folded  grain  to  grain,  the  paumelle  pafied 
on  the  flefh  fide,  then  on  the  grain,  again  on  the. 
flelh,  and  then  lu tired  or  polifhed. 

Tallowed  calves  are  ufed  by  fadlers,  harnefs- 
makers,  trunk-makers,  and  alfo  upholders  for 
chairs  and  tables,  tho’  the  lad  more  commonly  ufe 
Morocc o  leather.  A  calf  fkin  in  tallow  is  worth 
about  five  livres . 

The  Englifl)  calf  is  made  like  the  Etigtijb  cow 
leather*  choofing  thofe  of  the  bed  quality. 

The  firfl:  operations,  till  the  receiving  of  the  tab- 
low,  are  the  fame  as  for  calves  in  tallow  ;  the  tal¬ 
low  is  laid  fparingly  on  the  flefh  fide,  led  it  fhould 
fpot  the  fkin. 

Strong  calves  are  pafied  in  white  ;  they  ferve  for 
the  upper  leathers  of  coai  fe  ftibes,  the  fame  as  the- 
white  cow  oiled  leather, 


The. 
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The  firlt  work  of  a  white  calf  fkin  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  black  one  :  after  oiling  and  cleaning, 
it  is  fiefhed  on  the  hides  and  perched  from  tai  to 
head,  then  trod  till  it  be  thoroughly  fo-ft ;  two  calves 
are  trod  at  once,  laying  flefh  to  flefh  to  keep  them 
neat the  paumelle  or  graining  board  is  palled  on 
the  grain,  they  are  worked  acrofs  with  the  perch¬ 
ing  knife,  becaufe  the  flefh  mufl  be  fmooth,  and 
this  repairs  the  defeats  of  the  perching  from  tail 
to  head.  At  length  they  are  palled  over  with  the 
cork  paumelle ,  and  this  is  the  lalt  work  of  white 
calves. 

The  Ihoe- makers  diflinguilh  the  turntd  calf  and 
the  black-  calf.  The  turned  calf  is  oiled,  and  the 
grain  or  hair  fide  is  turned  uppermoft,  as  hath  been 
in  practice  thefe  fixty  or  eighty  years.  The  black 
call  is  the  white  calf  in  oil,  which  the  fhoe** 
makers  ufe  for  coarfer  flioes  *  the  flefh  fide  is  out 
and  the  grain  inwards  ;  this  does  not  appear  fo 
well  to  the  eye,  and  the  {hoe-makers  blacken  it 
themfelves. 

Calve  fkins  are  fold  by  the  pound,  and  not  by  the 
dozen,  as  goat  Ann s  ;  the  (mailer  and  finer  they 
are,  the  more  they  will  fell  for  ;  they  weigh  from 
two  to  eight  pounds,  when  prepared,  and  often  colt 
from  thirty  to  thirty-twbyS/j  the  pound  ;  the  profits 
Cannot  be  fo  considerable  on  calves,  as  on  Itrong 
leather. 

•  /  1,  do 

Calve  lldns  being  tender  and  delicate,  it  often 
happens  that  in  taking  the  hair  off,  and  in  the  rivef 
work,  the  grain  is  fpoilcd  or  fcored  by  the  knife, 

and 
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and  torn  3  thefe  (kins  fervefor  the  grain  inward,  or 
for  chamois. 

There  are  fmall  calves  dill -born  called  finks , 
which  are  put  into  the  vat,  and  afterwards  into  the 
tan-pit,  for  three  or  four  months,  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  taking  the  hair  off  3  they  are  fcoured 
like  the  others. 

Of  Goat  Skins. 

Goat  fkins  require  more  working  than  calves,  and 
more  gentlencfs  and  management,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  general  fo  flrong. 

Thofe  goat  fkins  worked  at  Paris  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Limoufin,  Auvergne ,  Franche  Gcmte% 
Switzerland,  and  Provence ,  where  they  are  tanned 
with  rcdou ,  a  plant  I  have  defcribed  in  the  former 
part  of  this  treatife.  Goat  fkins  in  this  flate  are 
called  by  the  curriers  of  Paris  marroquins  in  bafjl. 
They  deep  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  veiled, 
tread  them  three  by  three,  and  then  drain  them  on 
the  beam  with  a  blunt  knife, on  the  flefh  fide  only  ; 
when  they  are  almoft  dry,  they  are  put  into  oil  and 
dubbing.  One  dozen  of  goat  fkins,  weighing  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  pounds,  require  fix  or  eight  pounds 
of  oil  ;  being  oiled,  they  are  trod,  worked  with  the 
faumdle  more  gently  than  calves,  and  cleanfed  by 
treading. 

They  fcour  the  goat  fkins  with  a  weak  lye  of 
pot-afh  andabrufh;  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  pot- 
afh  boiled  in  two  pails  of  water',  will  fcour  fix  dozen 
of  goat  fkins.  The  alkaline  fait  diffolves  the  fuper- 
fluous  oil,  and  takes  off  the  filth  which  the  oil 
had  left  on  the  grain  of  the  fk.in  3  this  brightens 

and 
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and  foftens  the  grain  ;  they  afterwards  frtze  them 
from  tail  to  head,  and  acrofs  the  grain  upwards, 
then  paumelle  on  the  flefh,  and  this  gives  the  grain 
to  the  fkin. 

Before  they  receive  the  black  they  are  laid  on 
a  table,  and  rubbed  over  with  a  reed  called  Spar  or 
Bas,  to  foften  the  grain,  which  is  naturally  hard 
and  rough.  This  plant  is  called  by  Pliny  Spartum , 
the  bales  or  malts  which  contain  the  Barilla  from 
Spain  are  made  with  this  plant  ;  a  handful  of 
this  rubbed  on  the  lkin  extends,  drefles,  and  foft- 
ens  it.  .  , 

After  fparring  them  they  are  fmeared  with  black, 
put  to  dry,  and  a  fecond  black  given  them  ;  this 
black  is  permitted  to  foak  for  fome  hours,  after 
which  they  are  brightened  on  the  grain  with  beer 
or  vinegar  ;  they  then  give  a  fecond  fparring ,  and 
hang  them  out  in  the  air  ;  when  dry  they  are  trod, 
doubled  grain  to  grain,  paumelled  on  the  flefh  fide 
over  the  four  quarters,  and  over  the  grain,  wiped, 
and  brightened,  or  luftered. 

To  luftre  them,  they  mu  ft  be  fir  ft  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of  Jilting  dipt  in  the  luftering-pot,  fprink- 
ied  and  rubbed  over  the  whole  furface  ;  it  is  then 
rubbed  again  with  fpar  with  both  hands  Itrongly, 
in  all  diie&ions,  and  for  a  confiderable  time,  that 
the  luftre  may  be  heightened  ;  in  fine,  the  fkin  is 
cleared  up  by  rubbing  it  with  the  fame  piece  of  lilt¬ 
ing  ufed  dry. 

After  they  have  received  the  luftre  they  are 
pared  round  the  edges,  and  perched  with  the 
perching- knife.  There  are  fome  provinces  where 
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the  fkin  is  not  pared,  but  worked  with  a  pumice 
{tone  fet  on  a  baft  like  the  paumelle ,  and  they  ufe 
alfo  the  pumice  llone  to  cut  the  grain  inlteadof  the 
paumelle. 

After  perching,  the  paumelle  is  drawn  over  the 
flefh  fide  from  tail  to  head  and  acrofs,  to  raife  the 
grain,  but  very  lightly,  that  it  may  not  tarnifh  it  ; 
they  are  then  wiped,  and  linfeed  oil  applied  to 
them,  which  deepens  the  black,  and  preferves  its 
brightnefs.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  if  they  fail  in 
the  firfl  black,  by  neglecting  to  fcour  the  fkin  well, 
or  by  any  other  careleffnefs,  the  lkin  will  never  be 
beautiful. 

It  is  good  work  to  blacken  and  cleanfe  eighteen 
or  twenty  goat  Ikins  a  day,  1  mean  the  fir  ft  black  \ 
for  as  to  the  fecond  black,  two  dozen  may  be  done 
in  an  hour. 

Goats  in  oil  weigh  about  eighteen  pounds  the 
dozen,  and  are  fold  by  weight  from  three  livres  to 
three  livres  fifteen  fols  a  pound.  There  are  fome 
that  weigh  forty  pounds  the  dozen,  i  here  are  even 
goat  Ikins  of  fix  pounds  each,  but  they  are  fcarce, 

and  are  commonly  the  Ikins  of  buck  goats. 

*  .  •  . 

Thofe  which  are  to  be  tallowed,  require  no  oil  of 
dubbing  ;  but  they  put  none  in  tallow  at  Paris.  The 
tnarroquin  or  Spanifh  leather  ot  Rouen  is  only  goat 
in  tallow  or  in  hogs  lard  ;  and  the  curriersof  Paris 
commonly  call  marroquins  thofe  goat  fkins  in  oil  $ 
thefe  are  their  fined:  fkins* 
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Of  Sheep  Jkins. 

They  fometimes  put  fheep  fkins  in  tallow,  but 
more  commonly  in  oil,  though  they  are  finer  in 
fallow  ;  yet  thefe  cofl  more,  and  take  a  longer 
time. 

At  Paris  they  make  both  white  and  black  fheep 
leather  :  they  generally  chufe  fheep  fkins  that  are 
low  in  the  grain,  or  flightly  ruffled,  which  they  get 
from  the  country  ready  perched,  or  after  the  firft* 
work,  and  they  are  blackened  by  the  curriers  at 
Paris . 

They  alfo  ufe  fheep  fkins  tanned,  which  they 
wet,  flefh  lightly,  and  extend :  they  are  then 
fparingly  oiled,  both  on  the  flefh  and  grain  fide  : 
one  pound  of  oil  is  fufficient  for  a  dozen  fheep 
fkins,  weighing  eighteen  pounds.  When  the  oil 
is  dry,  the  black  is  laid  on ;  for  which  purpofe 
they  firft  ufe  pot-afh  to  fcour  the  fkin  ;  when  that 
is  done,  they  apply  the  common  black  ;  but  it 
muftbe  laid  on  fparingly,  becaufe  oil  not  having  fo 
much  body  as  tallow,  the  black  would  penetrate 
and  make  the  flefh  unfight}  y.  To  keep  the  flefh 
fide  clean  is  an  attention  to  be  paid  by  good  work¬ 
men  in  all  kinds  of  fkins,  for  that  is  the  ornament 
of  the  fkin,  and  thofe  that  negledf  it  are  flovens, 
and  fcarce  deferve  the  name  of  curriers. 

When  the  fkin  is  blackened,  it  is  doubled  grain 
to  grain,  and  a  fine  paumelle  drawn  on  the  flefh  fide 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  and  from  tail  to  head  ; 
this  mult  be  done  whilft  wet,  for  if  the  flefh  was 
dry,  the  paumelle  would  not  take,  and  the  grain 
would  not  be  equally  formed  5  this  done,  it  Is 
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liung  in  the  air,  and  when  dry  it  receives  the 
fecond  black,  then  hung  out,  to  dry  thoroughly, 
after  which  they  give  the  third  black.  If  feveral 
dozens  are  worked  at  one  time,  only  one  ikin  at  a 
time  mult  be  blackened,  for  they  mult  be  perched 
whillt  the  black  moiltens  the  flefh,  for  if  the  flefh 
was  too  dry,  it  wpuld  fcale,  appear  rough,  and  be 
apt  to  tear. 

Sheep  Ikins  are  perched  with  German  perching** 
knives,  which  are  thinner,  and  not  fo  heavy  as 
thofe  ufed  at  Paris ;  this  perching-knife  mult  not 
be  fet  on  the  oil-ftone,  but  only  on  a  whet-ltone, 
which  gives  it  a  dead  edge  ;  fo  that  it  is  rather 
fcratching  than  perching  *,  when  perched,  they  are 
put  out  to  dry,  oiled  on  the  grain,  to  deepen  the 
black,  and  brightened. 

When  intended  for  tallow  they  are  lightly  flefh- 
cd  and  rubbed  with  a  pumice- Itone ;  this  done, 
the  flefh  fide  is  fprinkled  with  water,  the  cork  pan* 
metis  is  drawn  on  the  grain,  it  is  put  into  tallow, 
and  trod  with  the  water  in,  fo  that  it  may  become 
fupple  ;  after  this  treading,  it  is  frized,  extended, 
blackened,  and  hung  out  to  air. 

When  it  is  half  dry,  it  is  palfed  over  with  the: 
iron  jle eker  on  the  flefh  fide,  after  which  it  receives 
a  fecond  black,  then  hung  in  the  air  till  thoroughly 
dry,  folded  grain  to  grain,  and  the  paumelle  palled 
on  the  flefh  Tide  from  quarter  to  quarter  ;  a  cork 
paumelle  is  then  drawn  over  the  grain  from  tail  to 
head  ;  the  paumelle  then  run  acrofs  the  flefh 
from  tail  to  head,  on  the  borders,  which  gives 
a  grace  to  the  ikin  ;  a  wafh  of  beer  is  call  on  the 
grain,  which  is  wiped  off  when  dry,  and  this 

brightens 
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brightens  it,  as  before  defcribed  ;  a  fkin  that  has  a 
fine  black,  and  is  very  clear,  fetches  the  highefE 
price,  therefore  the  currier  ought  not  to  neglect 
this  part  of  the  fin  idling :  they  mull  be  dried  in 
the  (hade,  for  the  fun  imbibes  too  much  of  their 
moifture,  they  (liould  not  be  left  too  long  in  the 
air,  left  they  ihould  grow  hard. 

The  price  of  (beep  fkins  worked  by  curriers  can¬ 
not  be  fixed  ;  fome  coft  but  eight  livres  a  dozen, 
whilft  others  bring  48  livres ,  in  proportion  to  their 
fize  :  they  are  never  fold  by  weight,  yet  they  are 
generally  eftimated  at  twenty  fols  a  pound. 

Of  Ruffia  Leather. 

Ruff  a  leather,  fometimes  corruptly  called  Rouf- 
fet  leather ,  is  cow  or  calf  leather  dyed  red,  cylin- 
dred,  hardened,  and  impregnated  with  an  oil  that 
is  aim  oft  empireumatical ,  whofe  fmell.  is  extremely 
ftrong,  but  which  renders  the  grain  fit  to  refilt 
water.  The  Rujfia  leather  is  iri  great  efteem  with 
fadlers  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  infide  of  coaches,  car¬ 
touche  boxes  for  foldiers,  and  feveral  other  works 
that  require  neatnefs  and  elegance. 

Cow  hides  are  chiefly  ufed  for  this  work.  They 
take  a  (kin  in  the  tan,  the  whiteft,  clean  eft  and  molt 
perfect  ;  it  rs  foaked  in  water,  lightly  ftefhed  with 
a  round  knife  on  the  beam  ;  the  extremities  and 
weak  parts  of  the  belly,  which  do  not  take  the 
colour  well,  cutoff;  it  is  flefhed  on  the  beam, 
trod,  worked  with  the  paut/ielle ,  and  fmeared  on 
the  grain  with  clear  fifh  oil,  and  oil  with  dubbing 
on  the  flefli ;  when  dry  it  is  again  worked  with  the 
paumelle. 
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A  wafli  of  alum-water  is  then  laid  on  the  grain, 
and  whilft  yet  moift  it  is  palled  with  a  cylinder, 
(hereafter  defcribed)  they  then  give  it  a  fecond  walli 
of  alum  water  ;  when  a  little  dried,  they  apply  on 
the  grain  fide  an  oil  called  Ruffita  oil  \  the  ikin  is 
then  coloured  red  or  black,  and  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  to  make  the  colour  penetrate  ;  the 
colour  is  laid  on  at  feveral  times,  and  each  time  the 
ikin  is  dried,  until  it  is  well  coloured  ;  it  is  then 
trod  again,  worked  with  the  paumelle,  fleflied  to 
the  quick  on  the  beam,  and  alfo  with  the  perching- 
knife  ;  at  length  it  is  brightened  by  rubbing  it  on 
the  grain  with  a  very  rough  brufh. 

There  are  at  St.  Germain  feveral  tanneries, 
where  they  prepare  flrong  hides  by  barley  ;  but 
the  mod  important  is  that  which  is  near  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  tannery 
of  the  Jeuus.  The  chief  part  of  the  workmen 
are  Germans,  and  the  eftablifhment  itfelf  was 
formed  on  the  project  of  a  German  named  Teybert , 
who  about  twenty  years  ago  brought  into  France 
the  fecret  of  Raffia  leather ,  and  the  method  of 
making  JValachian  and  Tranfylvanian  hides,  already 
defcribed. 

This  man  pretended  that  Ruffita  leather  was  the 
chief  part  of  his  fecret;  he  faid  he  had  learnt  the 
method  of  making  it  in  Mujcovy ,  at  the  rifque  of 
his  life.  The  chief  part  of  the  fecret  it  feems  is 
in  the  Ruffian  oil,  which  renders  it  very  foft,  pre¬ 
vents  its  being  cracked  and  penetrated  by  rain  fo 
cafily  as  other  leather,  and  gives  it  a  particular  fmell, 
which  the  workmen  hold  in  great  elleem. 
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The  machine  with  which  they  give  that  grain, 
or  impreflion  of  a  multitude  of  ihraH  lozenges  to 
the  Ruffiin  leather,  con  fids  in  a  heel  cylinder  of 
about  one  foot  in  length,  and  three  inrbes  diame¬ 
ter:  this  cylinder  is  cut  with  a  multitude  of  fmall 
ridges  very  clofe  together,  like  the  threads  of  a 
fcrew,  not  fpirally,  but  circular  ^  it  is  loaded  with 
a  mafs  of  ftones  weighing  three  or  four  hundred 
weight  ;  it  is  run  over  in  two  directions,  on  a 
wooden  bench,  by  means  of  a  rope  which  paffes 
over  a  wooden  cylinder  with  a  handle;  the  rope 
alfo  palfes  over  two  cylinders  or  rollers  fixed  to  the 
deling,  and  over  a  fourth  roller  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bench  ;  the  cylinder  which  has  the  handle 
has  two  feparate  parts,  on  which  the  two  ends  of 
the  rope  pals  in  a  contrary  diredion  ;  by  this 
means  one  handle  gives  to  the  cylinder  two  mo¬ 
tions,  viz.  forwards  and  backwards. 

The- cylinder  is  fupported  and  cF  reded  by  iron’ 
bars  ranged  along  the  bench  on  which  it  is  to 
roll  ;  the  leather  being  a  little  moiflened,  is  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  bench,  and  the  cylinder  is  pa  fled5 
on  the  leather  ;  the  mark  of  the  threads  which 
are  on  the  cylinder  remain  imprefTed  on  the  lea¬ 
ther  lengthways,  and  by  changing  the  po  fit  ton  of 
the  fkin,  new  ftrokes  are  made,  which  cut  the  firft 
at  right  angles  or  pretty  near;  the  interfedion  of 
thefe  lines  forms  fquares  or  lozenges  on  the  grain 
of  the  leather,  which  pleafe  the  public  eye,  be- 
caufe  they  find  them  on  the  Ruffian  leather  :  this 
operation,  fo  fimple  in  itfeif,  is  notwithftanding 
one  of  thofe  things  on  which  much  importance 
is  laid  *,  this  proves  the  utility  arifing  from  the 
clifclofure  of  the  mechanick  arts,  by  banilhing 
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thofe  myflerious  trifles  which  retard  their  pro- 
grefs. 

The  Ruffian  leather  being  thus  printed,  is 
fmeared  with  Raffia  oil,  which  ftrengthens  the 
grain,  and  hardens  the  furface  of  the  leather,  fo 
that  water  cannot  penetrate  this  oil  is  the  grand 
fecret,  as  they  pretend,  therefore  I  cannot  precifely 
tell  the  compofition  ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  oil  ciilfilled  from  favin  and  rue ,  two  plants 
fulFiciently  known  ;  the  leaves  and  items  are  indif- 
criminately  tifed  ;  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
pounds  are  put  into  glafs  mattrafFes,  which  are 
covered  with  heads  luted  with  maflich  ;  a  fire  is 
lighted  under  them,  and  in  the  fpace  of  thirty 
hours  there  comes  over  one  or  two  pounds  of  em- 
pyremnatical  oil,  which  they  ufe  to  impregnate  the 
Raffia  leather  v  i  have  alfo  heard  that  they  ufe  the 
bark  of  birch  reduced  into  powder. 

The  red  colour  which  is  ufually  given  to  Raffia 
leather,  is  likewife  kept  a  fecret.  it  is  chiefly 
made  with  Brafil  wood,  and  efpecially  with  that 
of  Fernamhouc :  it  is  well  known  that  this  wood  is 
greatly  ufed  in  dying,  with  alum  and  tartar,  with¬ 
out  which  its  colour  would  not  be  folid  :  they  ex- 
trn£!  from  it,  by  means  of  acids,  a  kind  of  carmine; 
they  alfo  make  liquid  lacques  from  it  for  miniature 
paintings.  (See  Lcmerys  diftionary  of  drugs.) 
The. manner  of  ufing  it  for  Ruffia  leather ,  is  to 
boil  it  for  five  or  fix  hours  with  fonre  other  in¬ 
gredients,  which  they  keep  unknown  to  us.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Royal  Manufactory  of  St.  Ger - 
main-en-Laye ,  have  only  one  perfon  who  has  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  the  procefs  is  preferved 
under  feveral  keys,  as  being  the  moil  precious 
treafure  of  that  company  ;  neverthelefs  nothing  is 
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caller  than  to  make  as  folid  and  a  beautiful  dye  as 
theirs*. 

The  Fernambouc  wood  11  fed  for  Ruffin  leather, 
makes  a  falfe  tin£l,  as  mod  of  the  colouring  woods 
do,  for  its  colour  will  not  refill  the  proof  of  tar¬ 
tar,  but  fufficiently  refills  air  and  rain  ;  they  ufe  it 
for  Ruffia  leather  as  the  more  folid  red  dyes  bear 
too  great  a  price  for  this  manufacture.  Some¬ 
times  three  layers  of  colour  are  fuflicient,  and 
fometimes  they  are  obliged  to  lay  on  ten  or  twelve, 
and  thefe  do  not  always  fucceed  ;  there  are  Riffia 
leathers  which  have  always  a  black  call,  and  the 
-eaufe  could  never  be  difcovered. 

Fr  ance  fHIl  imports  from  Ruffin  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  leather  ;  the  manufacture  of  St,  Ger¬ 
main  does  not  furnilh  more  than  the  value  of 
twenty- thoufand  livres  a  year,  and  which  ferves 
chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops  ;  the  price  of  Ruffi 
fia  leather  is  about  thirty-fix  fois  a  pound  ;  which  is 
only  a  fifth  more  than  the  price  of  black  cow 
leather,  but  it  is  in  general  heavier  than  other 
kinds  of  leather. 

The  black  Ruffin  leather  is  made  with  the  fame 
oil,  and  palled  under  the  fame  roller  ;  they  give 


*  One  would  be  apt  to  think  this  fecret  is  not 
fo  wonderful,  feeing  the  manufacture  makes  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Raffia  leather,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  fo  great,  that  the  Sieur  Feybert  has  been  dil- 
miffed  at  lea  11  thefe  twelve  years  pall,  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  only  600  livres.  He  has  offered  feveral 
times  to  fell  his  fecret  for  600  livres ,  but  found  no 
purchafer. 
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it  two  or  three  fmeariiigs  of  black,  as  feo  black  cow 
leather  :  it  differs  from  it  only  in  the  hardnefs  of 
the  grain,  and  the  fmell,  which  the  Ruffian  oil  com¬ 
municates  to  it. 

Of  Red  Cow  Leather. 

Tho’  the  curriers  of  Parts  do  not-  make  Raffia 
leather,  yet  they  make  red  cow  leather,  which 
has  no  fmell,  is  of  a  finer  colour,  but  lefs  folid 
than  that  of  Ruffici ,  the  colour  is  given  with  Brafil 
wood  boiled  in  lime  water,  and  a  final  1  portion 
if  cochineal.  The  fadlers,  harnefs-makers,  and 
trunk-makers  ufe  thefe  cow  or  calve  (kins  lor 
equipages. 

Cow  hides  that  are  to  be  coloured,  are  not  to. 
be  tallowed,  but  a  little  clear  oil  only  is  applied 
to  them  very  lightly,  juft  to  foften  the  fkin  ;  fuch 
fkins  are  to  be  chofen  as  are  without  defedl,  free 
from  the  fcorings  of  the  knife,  from  being  horn-, 
ed,  or  fcratched,  and  fuch  as  have  a  quick  or 
lively  grain,  that  is.  fine,  firm,  and  well  pre- 
ferved. 

To  make  this  leather  take  a  cow  hide  with  the 
tan  on,  whofe  grain  is  lively  ;  rt  muff  be  trod, 
foftened,  fiefhed,  and  trod  again  whilft  wet,  then 
hung  in  the  air  like  the  fkins  after  the  Engiijh 
manner ;  a  layer  of  oil  is  fmeared  on  the  grain, 
and  a  layer  of  oil  and  dubbing  on  the  flefh  fide  ; 
this  requires  about  half  an  hour  in  all,  and  it  is 
put  to  dry. 

When  dry,  they  gave  it  a  wafh  af  alum  with  a 
brufh,  from  tali  to  head,  and  acrofs  3  the  alum 
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ferves  to  eat  the  remainder  of  the  greennefs  of 
the  dcin,  and  to  drcfs  the  fkin,  as  the  curriers  call 
it;  in  fhort,  it  prepares  the  (kin  to  receive  the 
colour. 

It  is  trod  in  its  alum,  until  it  is  fcft,  in  fmali 
folds,  doubled  grain  to  grain  ;  the  paumelle  is 
drawn  on  the  llefli  fide  alternately  on  tire  four 
quarters  ;  it  is  hung  in  the  air  to  evaporate  the  moL- 
fture  of  the  alum,  when  dry  the  cork  pau?r:elle  is 
palled  on  the  grain. 

To  prepare  the  red ,  into  eight  pails  of  well  wa¬ 
ter,  in  a  very  clean  veil'd,  put  ten  pounds  of  quick 
lime  to  flacken.-  Two  days  after  this  water  is  taken, 
out  without  difturbing  the  grounds,  and  poured 
into  a  copper  boiler ;  take  Brafil  wood  frefll  cut,  of 
that  which  is  not  foft  or  white,  and  boil  it  over  a 
quick  fire  ;  eight  pounds  of  wood  makes  two  pails 
of  red,  and  fuffices  for  eighteen  or  twenty  cow 
fkins,  each  pail  containing  eighteen  or  twenty- 
quarts. 

It  would  be  better  to  buy  it  in  the  folid  piece* 
and  cut  or  rafp  it  occaficnaily  when  wanted  ;  lefs 
would  ferve  than  when  bought  in  chips,  and  it 
would  lofe  lefs  of  its  flrength. 

Thefe  two  pails  of  red  are  to  be  boiled  kill  re¬ 
duced  to  one  ;  then  the  fir  ft  red  is  drawn  off,  and 
the  boiler  is  filled  with  lime-water  out  of  the 
fame  veffel,  which  is  like  wife  boiled  half  away 
on  the  fame  wood  ;  this  feccnd  pail  is  mixed  with 
the  firft.  Add  about  half  an  ounce  of  well  pow¬ 
dered  cochineal ,  which  muft  have  but  one  boil,  and 
then  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  whilft  yet  boil¬ 
ing,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg  of  unllacked 
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lime  is  cafl  into  it ;  and  when  cool  it  is  fit  for 
ufe. 

The  fTrft  wadi  of  red  is  given  from  tail  to  head 
and  acrofs,  and  the  fkin  expofed  to  the  air;  the 
fecond  red  is  given  after  the  fame  manner,  and  it 
is  left  to  dry  thoroughly  ;  it  is  then  doubled  grain 
to  grain,  the  paumelle  drawn  on  the  flefh  fide, 
from  head  to  tail  and  acrofs,  after  which  the  third 
red  is  given,  to  which  they  add  the  white  of  an 

egg- 

The  third  red  being  given,  the  fkin  is  hung  in 
the  air  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  fmoothed  or  deck¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  fleeker  may  Hide  the  eafier,  a 
piece  of  woollen  rag  lightly  oiled  is  paHed  on  the 
ikin  ;  then  fleck  from  tail  to  head  and  acrofs,  on 
the  grain  fide,  and  the  red  cow  leather  is  fi- 
nifhed. 

Some  curriers  prepare  their  red  dye  after 
another  manner.  They  begin  by  making  an 
alum  water,  compofed  of  three  gallons  of  water 
to  one  pound  of  alum  ;  it  mull  be  placed  on  a 
How  fire,  juft  fufficient  to  melt  the  alum  ;  this  fo- 
lution  is  then  put  into  a  large  crock,  and  fix 
quarts  of  clean  common  water  is  poured  over  it, 
which  is  fufficient  to  alum  three  dozen  of  calve 
fkins. 

Three  pounds  of  Brafil  wood,  with  a  piece 
of  roche  lime,  of  the  fize  of  an  egg,  is  boiled 
ftrongly  in  about  fifteen  quarts  of  water,  for  five 
or  fix  hours ;  this  decodtion  the  curriers  call 
BrafiL 
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The  fkin  being  in  the  fame  flate  as  if  to  be 
blackened,  is  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  wool  dipt 
in  the  alum  water,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  it 
is  rubbed  with  the  Brafil ,  after  which  it  is  again 
dried,  wafhed  again  with  the  alum  water,  a  new* 
fm earing  of  Bi'ajil  put  on,  and  the  fame  repeated  a 
third  time. 

The  fleeker  which  fome  curriers  ufe  for  red. 
cow  leather  is  made  of  glafs  in  the  form  of  an 
onion,  three  or  four  inches  broad  by  one  inch 
thick,  convex  at  bottom,  and  having  on  the  top  a 
kind  of  item  or  cylinder,  which  ferves  as  a  handle  j 
fome  have  two  handles,  which  is  Hill  better. 
After  rubbing  the  fkin  with  a  little  barberry  juice, 
it  is  dried,  then  flecked  ftrongly  ;  and  this  is  the 
Jaft  operation  given  to  calve  and  fheep-fkins  made 
in  red. 

Red  cow  leather  is  not  fold  by  weight ;  the 
fize  and  quality  conflitute  the  price-,  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  a  fkin  of  twelve  pounds  will  fell  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  livresi  and  fometimes  for  twenty-four 
livres. 


K  6  Of 
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MOROCCO  LEATHER. 


MOROCCO  leather  was  formerly  manu¬ 
factured  in  Afia  only  ;  it  is  now  made  in 
great  perfection  in  Prance.  In  this  treatife  I  fhalL 
defcribe  the  methods  practifed  in  Africa  and  at  St. 
Hippolyte  i‘n  France.  The  city  of  Morocco  was  onse 
famous  for  this  manufacture,  and  from  thence  this 
kind  of  leather  took  its  name. 

The  manufactory  at  St.  Hyppohteh  carried  on  try 
Mr.  Barois ,  whole  fuccefs  proves  his  abiliries. 
It  was  eftablifhed  in  1749,  and  in  1765  he  ob¬ 
tained  letters  patent  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a 
roval  manufacture.  But  as  the  Moroccos  of  the 

J 

^Levant,  and  in  particular  thofe  of  Nicojia ,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus ,  and  of  Diarbekir  in  Afia,  are 
greatly  efteemed,  I  (hall  here  give  the  methods 
praCtifed  at  thofe  places  from  the  defcription  of 
M.  Granger,  who  worked  on  the  fpot,  and  com¬ 
municated  his  difcoveries  to  the  academy  at 
Paris. 

M  Granger  was  a  very  fkilful  and  aCtive  fur- 
geon,  who  was  fent  by  the  count  de  Maurepas, 
then  minifter  of  the  marine,  into  the  Levant , 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Perfia ,  at  the  expence 
of  the  king  of  France.  To  purfue  his  difcoveries 
he  underwent  the  greateft  bodily  fatigues,  often 
travelling  barefoot,  and  complying  with  all  the 
rude  and  barbarous  cufloms  of  the  Arabian  arti¬ 
ficers.  To  this  gentleman’s  knowledge  and  per¬ 
severance  France  owes  many  ufeful  improvements 
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in  arts  and  in  phyfick,  each  of  which  have  been 
honoured  with  an  ample  detail  in  the  memoirs- 
of  the  academy  from  the  year  1735  to  the  year 

1*745- 

The  obfervations;  and  accurate  detail  of  the  pro- 
cefles  in  this  manufacture,  made  by  a  man  of  fo 
much  knowledge  and  abilities,  may  be  relied  on, 
notwithftanding  the  boafted  myftery  and  fecrecy  of 
the  French  manufactures  at  St*  Hyp  polite. 

The  fkins  ufed  for  Morocco  are  thofe  of  the  com* 
mon  goat,  and  of  wild  goats  when  they  can  be 
procured  j  the  bed  are  brought  from  Auvergne , 
Limouftn ,  Touraine ,  Burgundy ,  and  efpecially  the 
Bourbonois  ;  they  alfo  come  from  Switzerland ,  from 
Cork  in  Ireland^  and.  even  from  Barbary  and  the 
North. 

In  th  q- Levant  they,  prefer  the  fkins  of -he- goats, 
becaufe  ftronged,  but  in  France  they  feldom  ufe 
any  but  young  he-goats,  the  others  are  too  ftrong 
and  too  coftly.  The  belt  makers  prefer  the  fkins 
of  he-goats,  being  fo  ftrong  as  to  require  no  line- 
ing.  The  tapeftry-makers  alfo  ufe  them  for  the 
backs  of  elbow-chairs  and  the  tops  of  writings 
defks. 

Thefe  fkins  are  dried  in  the  hair,  and  not  thofe 
which  have  been  limed,  peeled,  and  dried,  be¬ 
caufe  the  grain  would  be  too  low,  and  would  ap¬ 
pear  ugly  ;  for  alter  the  brightness  of  the  colour, 
the  grain  conftitutes  the  beauty  of  Morocco.  Be- 
fides,  fkins  twice  dried  becomes  too  ftiff  and  ftub- 
born,  and  are  referved  for  the  Chamois  leather-dref- 
fer,  under  whofe.  hands  the  oil  and  the  mill  reftore 
the  foftrxefs. 
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Of  liming  the  Skins, 

Skins  intended  for  Morocco ,  being  dry  and  in 
the  hair,  are  firft  fteeped  in  ftagnated  water  for 
three  or  four  days  to  foften  ;  they  are  after¬ 
wards  pared  on  the  beam,  then  fteeped  again  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  when  they  are  a  fecond 
time  pared  on  the  beam  ;  they  are  then  put  into 
fuch  lime-pits  as  are  fpent  with  ox  or  calve  fkins  ; 
they  are  two  days  in  the  pit  and  one  out,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  calve  fkins  ;  ten  dozen  are 
commonly  fteeped  at  once,  which  remain  about 
one  month  in  the  different  pits  before  the  hair  is 
taken  off,  obferving  to  take  them  out  and  to 
pile  them  night  and  morning.  When  the  hair 
is  off  they  are  twice  pitted,  in  order  to  raife  them, 
viz.  once  in  a  fecond  frefh  pit,  where  they  re¬ 
main  three  days  in  lime,  and  five  days  in  pile  ; 
and  twice  in  a  new  pit,  which  mufl  have  been 
made  four  days  before  at  lead,  that  it  may 
have  had  time  to  cool  and  to  flacken.  In  fummer 
the  fkins  fill  fooneft,  becaufe  the  heat  forwards 
them. 

At  Nicofta  they  put  the  fkins  Intended  for  Mo¬ 
rocco  into  lime  reduced  to  powder,  for  twenty  days 
in  fummer,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  winter  ; 
they  are  afterwards  wafhed  in  frcfii  water,  the  hair 
taken  off,  and  flefhed,  then  powdered  lightly  again 
with  lime  ;  they  are  fteeped  in  cifterns  of  water 
for  one  hour,  and  ftrongly  wafhed  ;  then  wafhed 
feveral  times  in  other  cifterns  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  trod  with  the  feet  for  one  or  two  hours  ; 
the  water  is  frequently  changed  by  means  of  two 
cocks,  one  of  which  lets  in  the  clean  water, 
whilft  the  other  difcharges  the  dirty;  when  they 
are  well  clean  fed  and  very  white  they  are  extend¬ 
ed  on  poles  to  drain. 

At 
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At  Diarbeklr ,  a  city  of  'Turkey  in  Afia  in  Dlar - 
beck)  formerly  Mefopotamia ,  they  lime  pretty  near 
as  our  Tauyers.  Some  pretend  the  water  of  the 
river  Tigris  is  effential  to  the  beauty  of  Morocco ,  but 
that  is  a  miftake,  for  there  they  ufe  well  water, 
or  that  of  a  fmall  rivulet  whole  fpring  rifes  three 
leagues  from  Diarhekir ,  brought  thither  by  an 
aquedudf.  At  this  place  the  goat  fkins  are  foaked 
twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  fcraped  to  take 
off  the  greafe  ;  when  they  are  very  clean  they  are 
fmeared  over  on  the  flefh  fide  with  a  liquid  pafte 
of  lime,  folded  and  piled,  arid  thus  left  for  three 
days  5  after  which  they  are  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  by  extending  them  in  the  fliade  in  fummer, 
and  in  winter  giving  them  the  fun  ;  they  are 
turned  now  and  then,  and  when  dry,  the  flefh  and 
hair  are  taken  off :  they  are  laid  in  pits  made  like 
ours,  where  they  remain  two  or  three  days  in  fum¬ 
mer,  and  fometimes  a  fortnight  in  winter  ;  after 
which  the  curriers  take  them  out  to  renew  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  lime,  in  which  they  foak  and  wafh  them 
five  or  fix  times  j  they  are  then  foaked  a  fecond 
time  in  the  fame  water  during  fix  days  ;  thefe 
pittings  (which  without  doubt  are  weak)  are  five 
times  repeated,  and  care  is  taken  to  wafh  the  fkins 
five  or  fix  times  at  each  change  of  water.  They 
are  then  drained,  and  worked  on  the  flefh  fide 
with  a  blunt  iron,  until  they  are  very  clean  and 
fmoqth.  They  again  are  fteeped  in  lime  water, 
obferving  to  flir  them  each  day,  railing  them  one 
after  the  other. 

After  thefe  fix  laft  days  in  the  pit,  they  are  ta¬ 
ken  out,  and  waflicd  feveral  times  in  freth  water, 
until  they  are  perfectly  clean;  this  is  continued 

for 
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for  three  days  fucceftively,  they  then  are  extended 
to  be  half  dried,  in  which  ftat,e  they  are  put  into 
dogs  excrement. 

With  us,  all  fkins  after  being  limed  are  haired 
and  river..worked,  as  i  have  {hewn  in  the  art  of 
tanning  ;  but  Morocco  cannot  be  too  much  worked 
in  the  river,  for  if  any  lime  remained  the  fpots 
would  appear  on  the  colour,  and  change  it  to  a< 
dirty  puiple. 

When  the  fkins  are  taken  out  of  the  laft  pit  they 
are  thrown  into  the  river  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  ftirred  each  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wafh  out  the 
grofs  parts  of  the  lime,  after  which  they  are  fleftv- 
ed,  then  put  into  buckets,  where  they  are  ftamped 
with  wooden  peftles  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  on 
the  beam  to  be  worked  with  the  fleeking-ftone  on 
the  grain,  and  immediately  after  they  give  them  a 
fafnion  with  the  knife  on  the  grain  and  flefh  ; 
this  operation  is  repeated  five  or  fix  times  ;  they 
then  are  ftamped  again  with  the  peftles,  by  three 
men  to  every  two  dozen  of  fkins.  .Some  have  their 
buckets  bored  full  of  holes  at  the  bottom,  in  which 
they  are  there  ftamped  for  one  hour,  flinging  frefh  . 
water  at  times  over  them. 

They  muft  be  ftamped  at  each  operation  of  the 
river  work,  that  is,  at  the  flefhing,  counter-flefhing,  > 
or  fecond  flefhing,  &c.  as  hereafter  defcribed. 

At  the  manufactory  at  St.  Hyppollte ,  they 
follow  the  order  of  river-working  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  fkins  are  taken  out  of  the 
lime  pit  they  are  fteeped  in  a  vat  of  water  to 
rinfe  them,  and  then  fleftied  ;  this  is  the  firit 
operation.  They  then  are  fteeped  five  or  fix 

hours 
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hours  in  another  vat  of  water,  and  counter- fledied  \ 
this  is  a  fecond  fiefhing,  which  forms  the  fecond 
operation. 

Th  «y  are  (lamped  for  the  fir  ft  time,  and  deeped 
in  another  vat  of  clear  water ;  they  are  damped  a 
fecond  time,  and  worked  on  the  flefli  ;  this  is  the 
third  operation.  They  are  damped  the  third  timid, 
foaked  in  a  vat  of  water  ;  damped  a  fourth  time, 
fleeked  with  a  kind  of  date  with,  a  wooden  handle, 
and  this  is  the  fourth  operation;  they  work  them 
immediately  with  the  round  knife  on  the  grain,  and 
this  is  the  fifth. and  lad  operation  of  the  river-work. 

Of  Dogs  Corfu  or  MaJUring 

The  river  work  finiflied,  the  fkins  are  put  into 
the  dogs  confit  or  maflering  ;  for  every  four  dozen  of 
fkins,  they  add  one  bucket  of  dogs  excrement,  con¬ 
taining  fourteen  or  fifteen  quarts,  which  is  worked 
up  with  their  hands  into  a  kind  of  pap,  and  well 
diluted.  The  fkins  are  flung  in,  dirred  and  worked 
in  the  jnaflering  for  fome  minutes,  then,  turned  and 
left  to  red. 

They  remain  about  twelve  hours  in  th Qmajhringi 
which  opens  them  and  takes  off  the  rawnefs,  dif- 
pofes  them,  to  relax,  fill,  and  ferment  ;  this  excre¬ 
ment,  by  its  alkaline  parts,  alfo  cleanfes  them,  and 
takes  out  that  greafe  which  would  hinder  them 
from  taking  the  colour.  I  fhall  hereafter  fpeak  of 
bran  maflering. 

At  Nicofia ,  they  fpread  the  Hindering  on  the 
£kin,  about  one  fixth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
edeem  this  operation  mod  effential  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion; 
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tion  of  Morocco  :  for  which  reafcn,  whenever  they 
carry  on  this  trade  in  that  country,  they  gather  the 
dogs  excrements  with  as  much  care  as  country 
people  do  the  dung  of  other  animals  for  the  manure 
of  their  lands. 

In  July »  1735?  the  plague  raging  greatly  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus ,  a  perfon  reprefented  to  the  gover* 
nor  of  Nicofa,  that  the  dogs  contributed  greatly  to¬ 
wards  that  diforder,  upon  which  he  ordered  ail  the 
dogs  to  be  killed.  The  curriers  and  merchants 
hearing  of  this  order,  went  in  a  body  to  the  go¬ 
vernor,  reprefented  that  the  commerce  of  Morocco 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  city,  and  that  it 
would  be  ruined,  if  the  dogs  were  defiroyed,  as 
their  dung  was  abfolutely  necefiary  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Morocco .  This  remanftrance  appeared  of 
fo  much  confequence  that  the  edidl  was  revoked  at 
all  hazards.  Maflering  or  Fecal  matters  are  alfo 
ufed  to  prepare  cotton  to  receive  the  fine  red  of 
jidrianople ,  according  to  a  memoir,  publifhed  in 
1765,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  by  order  of 
the  minifter,  the  fubfcance  of  which  was  as  fol¬ 
lows. 


Dying  of  Cotton  with  Madder  of  a  fne  Scarlet . 

Dilute  twenty-five  pounds  of  fheep’s  dung  in 
five  hundred  pounds  of  lye  of  Barilla ,  with  twelve 
pounds  and  a  half  of  olive  oil  in  this  foak  one 
hundred  weight  of  cotton  already  fcoured  in  a 
flrong  lye  of  lime  water  ;  this  operation  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  is  called  Sikiou .  When  the 
cotton  has  been  galledy  alumed ,  dyed  with  the 
blood  and  madder  of  Smyrna ,  and  roufed  with 

allies 
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allies  and  foap,  it  is  dipped  again  in  the  fikiou ,  ancl 
this  fecal  matter  makes  the  red  more  lively  than  the 
fin  ell  carnation  0  f  Jclrianople. 

At  Diarbekir ,  they  make  ufe  of  thefe  mafierings 
in  a  different  way.  Whilfl  the  ikins  are  drying* 
they  fill  great  hollows  made  in  the  earth,  like  our 
lime  pits,  with  dogs  dung,  which  is  diluted  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  or  of  thin  pap,  in  which  they 
foak  the  Ikins  for  eight  days  in  winter,  and  three  in 
fummer,  treading  them  each  day  with  the  feet. 
They  are  taken  out  of  this  fecal  matter  and  well 
walhed  with  frefh  water,  after  which  another  maf- 
tering  is  made  with  bran  diluted  in  water,  in  which 
the  Ikins  are  foaked  fix  days  in  winter  and  three  in 
fummer, obferving  to  tread  them  each  day  with  the 
feet,  the  fame  as  in  the  dogs  majlering  ;  they  are 
then  taken  out,  walhed  in  frefh  water,  and  dried  for 
dying. 


Of  the  Sumach  Vat . 

After  the  maflering  with  dogs  excrement,  the 
curriers  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  put  the  fkins  into 
another  kind  of  pap,  made  with  the  leaves  of /«- 
mach  reduced  into  powder.  The  fhrub  which 
affords  thefe  leaves  is  alfo  called  Rhus  or  Rhoe  : 
Rhus  folio  ulmi  Cafpari  Bauhini  in  P inace ,  p. 
415*  C5  1  ourncfortii  Inflitutionum ,  p.  611.  Rhus ■ 
foliis  pinnatis  obtufeufcule  ferratis  ova li bus  fubtus  vil- 
lofis ,  Linnczi  Specierum ,  1.  ed.  p.  265.  It  bears  fmall 
flowers  in  the  form  of  a  role,  which  form  large- 
white  knots  ;  its  fruit  is  a  round  capfula  filled  with 
one  lpherical  grain,  flat,  round,  and  hairy,  called 
rubeutn ,  or  rhus  obfoniorum ,  becaufe  the  cooks  ufe  it ; 
its  leaves  are  long  and  crenellated.  This  fhrub 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  rocky  parts  of  the 

ifland 
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ifland  of  Cyprus ,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Languedbt 
and  Provence  ;  it  is  refrefhing,  drying,  and  aftrin- 
gent  *,  as  an  aflringent,  it  is  of  ufe  to  Morocco. 

The  leaves  of  the  Sumach  being  reduced  into 
powder,  a  thick  pap  is  made  thereof,  in  which  the 
fkins  are  fleeped  one  by  one,  aud  then  thrown  into 
fquare  relervoirs,  where  they  remain  to  macerate  for 
thirty  hours  \  then  they  are  worked  with  the  feet  and 
hands,  after  which  they  are  wafhed  and  cleanfed. 

Th  is  Sumach  vat  praQifed  at  Nicofa  is  replaced 
by  that  of  gall-nuts,  if  the  fkins  are  intended  for 
yellow. 

To  tan  or  vat  the  Morocco ,  in  Provence ,  they 
make  ufe  of  the  leaves  of  Roudou  ( Rhus  myrtifolia ,  C. 
]3.  p.  471)  that  is,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach ,  which  I 
have  fpoken  of  before  in  the  Art  of  Tanning  ;  they 
life  alfo  the  leaves  of  the  Raftenele  or  Majlick  tree. 
The  leaves  of  thefe  three  fhrubs  are  indifferently 
made  ufe  of  ;  for,  by  either  of  them,  the  Morocco 
is  tanned  in  a  fhort  time,  and  acquires  a  brown  co¬ 
lour.  The  Rajlenele  is  the  fame  as  the  common 
Lentifcus  of  moft  of  the  botanifls  :  it  is  called  by 
Linn/seusy  Pijlacia  foliis  abrupt e  pinnatis ,  foliolio  lan- 
ceolatis ,  Spec,  p.  1026,  firft  edit.  At  Paris ,  they 
prefer  gall-nuts  to  fumach,  though  they  coft  more, 
becaufe  they  have  more  flrength,  and  make  the  flefh 
of  the  fkins  whiter. 

\ 

Of  Con  ft  or  Maf'ering  of  Bran. 

In  the  ifland  of  Cyprus ,  after  the  operation  of 
fumach,  they  make  a  diftindtion  between  fkins 
kit  ended,  for  different,  colours  *,  thofe  that  are  to 
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be  yellow,  go  into  the  gall-nut ;  but  thofe  that  are 
to  be  red,  are  worked  with  bran>  figs,  and  fait. 

The  fir  ft  majlering  is  a  pafte  made  with  bran,  in 
which  the  ikins  are  piled  for  two  days,  one  upon 
another  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  taken 
out,  cleanfed  with  the  peeling  inftrument,  (which 
is  made  much  like  our  curriers  knife,)  well  wafhed 
with  clean  water,  and  drained  by  extending  them 
on  poles.  At  Diarbekir ,  they  make  a  kind  of  pap 
with  bran,  in  which  the  fkins  are  fteeped  far 
three  days  in  fummer,  and  fix  in  winter. 


Of  Confit  or  Majlering  with  Figs. 

At  Nicofia ,  v/hilft  the  fkins  are  draining,  they 
prepare  a  maftering  with  figs  ;  for  which  they  take 
thirty  pounds  of  dried  figs,  boiled  in  thirty  quarts 
of  water,  until  they  are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pap ; 
forty  fkins  are  foaked  in  this  for  twenty  -four  hours$ 
which  foftens,  fwells,  and  dilates  them,  and  raifes 
a  kind  of  fermentation,  which  caufes  the  red  dye  ta 
penetrate  with  more  facility. 

A.fter  this,  they  are  wafhed  clean  in  frefh  waiter, 
and  when  drained,  they  are  fprinkled  with  fifteen 
or  fixteen  pounds  of  very  fine  powdered  fait,  and 
piled  one  upon  another,  in  which  Hate  they  re¬ 
main  a  fortnight;  longer  might  fpoil  them.  This 
produces  a  new  fermentation  fimilar  to  that  I  have 
mentioned  on  ftrong  hides,  raifed  by  oak  liquor, 
which  the  tanners  alfo  fait.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  fortnight,  they  are  fteeped  and  wafhed  feven 
or  eight  times  in  frefh  water,  hung  and  drained, 

after 
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after  which  they  are  dyed.  This  is  the  mode  of 
preparation  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus . 

Continulion  of  the  River -work ,  at  Paris, 

At  Paris,  when  the  (kins  come  out  of  the  majler- 
ing  of  dogs  dung,  they  are  rinfed,  and  another 
working  given  them  on  the  flefh  fide  with  the  round 
knife  *,  this  is  the  fixth  working.  After  which  they 
are  trod  lor  the  fifth  time,  and  foaked  in  water  five 
or  fix  hours,  as  in  the  other  workings  ;  they  are 
then  worked  again  with  the  lleeking  llate,  as  before 
the  maltering  ;  this  is  the  feventh  working  :  and 
immediately  they  are  worked  on  the  grain  and  flefh 
•fide,  which  is  the  eighth  ;  they  are  trod  for  the  fixth 
time,  and  fteeped  again,  taken  out,  and  a  ninth 
working  given  on  the  grain  and  flefh  fide  ;  this 
d an e,  they  are  trod  a  feventh  time,  and  fteeped  in 
a  vat  of  water  ;  they  then  receive  a  tenth  working 
on  the  grain  alone  ;  they  are  trod  for  the  eighth 
time,  fteeped  in  a  vat  of  water,  taken  out  to  drain, 
which  is  the  eleventh  and  laft  working.  In  the 
draining  they  are  worked  on  the  grain  and  flefh 
fide  :  when  rinfed  and  drained  for  two  hours,  they 
•are  prepared  for  the  colour. 

It  is  evident,  by  thefe  eleven  workings,  of  which 
many  are  doubled,  how  laborious  the  manufacture 
*t>f  Morocco  is.  Goat  fkins  require  this  tedious  ope¬ 
ration,  being  naturally  ftiff  and  hard. 

Of  aluming  the  Skins. 

When  the  fkins  have  been  wafhed  and  wrung 
with  an  inftrument  made  for  that  purpofe,  they 
are  prepared  for  the  dye,  the  sfirft  operation  ot 

which 
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■which  is  to  alum  them.  Take  twelve  pounds  of 
Raman  alum  for  every  eight  dozen  of  fkins,  which 
diffolve  in  two  buckets  of  hot  water,  containing 
fifteen  quarts  each. 

The  Morocco  dreflers  prefer  Roman  alum  to  all 
other  kinds  ;  it  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  brittle. 
F.nglijh  alum  blackens  the  fkins,  and  is  not  fo  good 
in  any  refpeft. 

The  fkins  are  folded  fiefh  againft  flefh,  that  the 
grain  alone  may  be  alumed,  and  thus  dipped  in  a 
pail  of  alum  lukewarm;  it  is  ftirred  in  it  for  the 
fpace  of  half  a  minute,  taken  out,  and  put  on  a 
beam  four  feet  high,  placed  in  the  work-houfe  for 
'that  purpofe. 

The  alum  water  drained  out,  they  are  wrung 
with  a  wooden  wringer  (iron  is  not  to  be  ufed)  and 
hung  on  a  wooden  beam  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
work-houfe  -to  drain,  placing  an  alum  bucket  un¬ 
der  them  to  fave  the  water  that  drops  from  them  y 
they  are  wrung  two  at  a  time,  after  which  they  are 
flecked  on  the  beam  to  take  out  the  folds,  and  fold¬ 
ed  flefh  to  flefh. 

The  bucket  in  which  the  fkins  are  alumed  is 
•fomewhat  fhorter  and  broader  than  that  in  which 
they  are  coloured,  and  which  I  fhal-l  defcribe  here¬ 
after.  It  requires  one  hour  and  a  half  to  alum  eight 
‘dozen  of  fkins. 

The  alum  water  is  preferred,  and  ferveS  again 
by  adding  alum  and  water  to  repair  what  it  has  loft ; 
and  at  the  fecond  mixture  it  requires  not  more  than 
■nine  or  ten  pounds mf  alum. 
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Of  the  Manner  of  dying  red  Morocco  in  the  If  and  of 

Cyprus. 

The  fkins  being  alumed,  are  prepared  for  the  dye. 
This  article  properly  belongs  t'o  the  dyer;  butasthe 
j Moroquinters  are  accuflomed  to  dye  their  Morocco $ 
I  fhall  follow  them  in  this  operation. 

I  (hall  begin  with  red  Morocco ,  being  moll 
efteemed  and  mbit  in  ufe.  The  colouring  matter  is 
kept  a  very  great  fecret  in  France ,  where  they  fay 
it  is  compofed  of  the  mixture  of  a  great  number  of 
drugs.  M.  Geoff'roy  the  younger  fays,  in  a  manu¬ 
script,  that  he  was  informed  theyufed  flick-lacque* 
reduced  into  powder  with  gall-nuts,  alum,  and  a 
little  cochineal.  In  Cyprus ,  they  ufe  none  but 
kermes. 

The  kermes,  or  chermes,  in  Latin  Coccus  baphica , 
Coccus  infedorius,  Scarlatum ,  Scarlet  grain,  or  Vene¬ 
tian  fcarlet,  is  a  gall- infeed  hatched  and  found  com¬ 
monly  on  the  fhrub  called  Ilex  acculcata  Cocci  gland!- 
fera ,  or  the  holm  oak.  In  Languedoc ,  it  is  called 
Vermillion.  Some  authors  have  alfo  called  it  Cochi¬ 
neal  ;  but  thefe  mull  be  well  diliinguilhed  :  cochi¬ 
neal  is  an  infedl  which  lives  on  the  opuntia  or  In¬ 
dian  fig,  and  of  which  a  much  finer  dye  is  made, 
which  is  the  true  fcarlet :  I  fhall  fpeak  of  this  here¬ 
after.  The  Ketones  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lentil  ;  it 
is  gathered  in  Languedoc ,  Provence ,  and  Spain  See 
M.  de  Reaumur ,  who  has  given  a  very  good  defcrip- 
tion,  of  it  in  his  Hijhry  of  Infects :  fee  alfo  Marjig- 
lyf  Hijl.  Phyf  of  the  Sea ,  The  Phyf cal  Dictionary ,  Lire 
Dictionary  of  Commerce ,  M.  Hellot ,  Mem.  Acad. 
1741,  pag.  50.  Ml  de  Bomare ,  Diction,  of  Natural 
Hijl  ot  y . 
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For  forty  (kins  they  take  twenty-five  ounces  of 
the  fineft  kermes  that  can  be  procured.  Jt  cofts  at 
Paris  from  four  livres  to  one  hundred  and  ten  fols 
French  the  pound,  containing  fixteen  ounces  ;  when 
dried  it  is  powdered,  then  boiled  in  eight  quarts 
of  water  *,  and  when  it  has  taken  one  boil,  a  fifth 
of  a  pound  of  alum  is  flung  into  it,  divided  into  five 
or  fix  parts,  and  kept  boiling  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  which  time  all  the  alum  is  caft  in  ;  then 
the  liquor  is  fufFered  to  boil  till  it  has  diminished 
four  or  five  fingers,  and  the  dye  is  made.  The 
more  alum  is  added  the  deeper  the  dye,  on  the 
contrary  the  more  lively  it  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  lefier  quantity  of  that  fait. 

The  colour  being  thus  made,  about  a  pint  and 
a  half  is  poured  into  a  vefTel  whilf!  lukewarm,  into 
which  a  wifp  of  cotton  is  dipped,  and  rubbed  on 
the  grain  fide  of  the  fkins  *,  when  the  dye  is  laid 
on  they  are  wrung  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  wet 
cloth  would  be,  to  fqueeze  the  water  out.  When 
the  forty  fkins  are  thus  dyed  and  wrung,  they  begin 
again  with  the  firft,  which  is  a  fecond  time  dyed 
with  the  cotton  foaked  in  the  colour,  and  again 
wrung  as  at  firft ;  all  thefe  ikins  are  thus  dyed  and 
wrung  five  times. 

This  done,  fifteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  gall- 
nuts  finely  powdered  are  added  to  ten  quarts  of 
cold  water  ;  the  forty  fkins  are  foaked  in  this  li¬ 
quor  one  after  another  ;  when  taken  out  of  the 


*  The  quart  of  Paris ,  to  which  I  have  reduced 
the  Levant  meafure,  contains  forty-eight  cubic 
inches,  and  weighs  about  two  pounds. 

L  -gall- 
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gall-nut,  they  are  xvafhed  ten  or  twelve  times  in 
very  clean  water,  and  carelefsly  flung  one  over  the 
other,  trod  with  the  feet,  and  worked  with  the 
hands,  to  get  the  water  cut  ;  when  the  water  is 
well  expreffed,  they  are  brought  into  diy  lofts, 
where  they  are  extended  on  the  floor. 

Thefe  fkins  thus  extended,  the  hand  is  dipped  in 
oil  of fefame  (a  kind  of  corn)  with  which  each  fkin 
is  rubbed  on  the  grain  fide  ;  this  gives  it  a  luftre 
and  foftnefs,  and  prevents  its  crifping  ;  they  are 
afterwards  dried  in  the  fhade  or  in  the  fun.  Such 
is  the  procefs  at  Nicofia  for  colouring  red  Morocco . 

The  method  of  dying  the  fame  as  at  Paris. 

At  Paris  the  dye  of  Morocco  is  different,  and  car* 
ried  on  in  a  different  manner.  They  ufe  a  copper 
boiler  well  tinned  ;  as  copper  untinned  would  hurt 
the  colour,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  tin  this 
boiler  ;  it  is  twenty-eight  inches  in  depth,  and 
twenty- feven  in  diameter.  In  this  they  put  the 
drugs  appropriated  for  the  dye,  which,  according  to 
M.  Geoffrey ,  confifls  of  flick- lacque  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  with  gall-nuts ,  alujji^  and  a  fmall  portion  of  co¬ 
chineal.  M.  Barois  has  affured  me  that  M.  Geoff 
froy  is  totally  miftaken  ;  but  that  is  of  no  confe- 
quence,  fince  with  kerndes  alone  this  dye  may  be 
made  in  the  highefl  perfection. 

Th Q-cochineal  is  a  fmall  infeCt,  the  inhabitant 
of  a  fat  plant,  called  Raquette ,  Cardaffe ,  Nopal , 
Opuntia ,  or  Indian  Fig  ;  it  is  cultivated  with  great 
care  at  Mexico ,  and  is  there  dried  for  foreign 
markets.  This  drug  cofts  at  Paris  about  twenty- 
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four  livres  a  pound,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fined  fcarlet 
d’ye.  ' 

Over  the  boiler  is  placed  a  linen  fieve,  upon 
which  clean  water  is  poured  j  this  fieve  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  dud  from  entering  into  it.  Whiid  boiling, 
the  mixture  is  dirred  from  time  to  time  with  a 
wooden  rake,  to  raife  the  drugs,  which  otherwife 
would  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and 
dick  to  it;  hot  lvater  is  added  as  it  diminifhes  in 
boiling,  for  which  purpofe  a  fmail  kettle  of  water  is 
placed  on  the  furnace.  The  boiler  is  fupported  in 
a  brick  furnace  by  trunnions  on  each  fide,  fo  that 
there  is  a  fpace  between  the  vat  and  the  work,  that 
the  heat  may  furround  the  vat  on  all  fidts  ;  the 
funnel  of  the  furnace  is  fplayed  off,  ramping  or 
inclined,  fo  as  to  enter  a  chimney  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vat  :  this  attention  is  neceffary  for  the 
greater  neatnefs.  1  he  upper  liquor  of  the  boiler 
is  drawn  off  into  a  leffer  boiler  of  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  breadth.  This 
mud  alfo  be  covered  by  a  fieve,  and  kept  up  by  a 
moderate  heat,  fo  as  the  hand  may  be  held  in  it; 
the  heat  is  neceffary  to  make  the  colour  take  ;  but 
if ’it  was  too  hot,  it  would  (hrivel  the  fkins,  render 
them  like  parchment,  and  fpoil  them.  Bcfides,  the 
colour  clarifies  itfelf  in  this  boiler,  by  depofiting  its 
dregs.  With  a  pewter  veffel  they  take  out  a  pound 
and  a  half,  or  three  half-pints,  of  this  colour,  which 
is  poured  into  a  trough  placed  on  ah  inclined 
plane. 

The  (kins  being  folded  belly  to  belly,  length¬ 
ways,  with  the  grain  outward,  as  already  defcrib- 
ed,  the  workman  takes  it  with  both  hands,  and 
paffes  it  in  the  trough  from  end  to  efid,  bringing 
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it  towards  him  five  or  fix  times;  he  then  turns 
;the  other  end  of  the  Rein ,  holding  the  head  with 
his  right  hand,  that  the  half  which  was  above 
may  be  foaked  in  its  turn,  and  thus  he  continues 
to  pafs  the  fkin  in  the  trough,  until  the  liquor 
that  was  poured  in  be  a! mod  inbibed  ;  he  then 
flings  out  the  remainder,  and  proceeds  with  an- 
•other  fkin  in  the  fame  manner.  The  tail  part  mud 
be  fir  ft  foaked  in  the  deeped  part,  became  it  re¬ 
quires  mod  colour,  and  they  lay  it  down  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  bring  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
trough,  which  part  contains  lead  liquor,  as  the 
trough  is  on  a  dope,  and  thus  it  appears  equally 
dyed  in  all  parts.  When  the  (kins  are  dyed  and 
foaked  they  are  placed  on  the  beam,  fmoothly,  and 
without  folds,  one  on  the  other,  forty-eight  of 
which  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  beam  and  forty- 
eight  at  the  other.  When  the  eight  dozen  are  thus 
placed,  the  fird  heap  is  turned  over,  laying  thofe 
at  top  now  at  the  bottom. 

When  all  the  fkins  have  been  pa-fled  three  times 
^fometimes  four)  in  the  colour,  they  are  put  info 
a  bucket  of  clear  water  unfolded,  the  better  to  wadi 
them  ;  after  which  they  are  flung  on  a  beam,  where 
they  are  extended  one  upon  another,  grain  to  grain* 
and  fiefh  to  flefh. 

The  manufa&urers  fay  that  thunder  is  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  thefe  colouring  boilers,  that  is,  that  a  thun¬ 
der  dorm  may  turn  them,  therefore  it  is  better  to 
podpone  this  work  fhould  the  weather  prove 
doubtful. 

The  fkins  being  dyed  and  foaked  the  third  time* 
they  are  rinfed,  unfolded,  taken  by  the  two  pattes. 
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dipped  in  a  pail  one  after  another,  and  extended  on 
fche  middle  of  the  beam,  grain  to  grain,  and  flelh  to» 
flefh,  that  the  colour  may  have  time  to  penetrate 
the  better  ;  the  extremities  muff  be  folded  back  on 
the  (kins,  that  they  may  not  lofe  of  their  colour  ; 
they  are  thus  left  the  whole  night,  or  at  lead:  they 
are  Jet  to  drain  five  or  fix  hours,  at  which  time  they 
are  fit  to  be  flung  into  the  galfivatk. 

The  bottom  of  the  trough  in  which  the  Moroc *• 
cm  are  dipped  is  thirty  inches  by  thirteen  ;  but,  as> 
k  widens,  it  has  forty  inches  by  twenty-five  on  the 
edges,  and  about  one  foot  in  depth.  It  mud  be 
made  of  deal  ;  oak  is  bad,,  as  it  browns  the  colour 
and  fpots  the  fkin  :  for  greater  nicety,  it  fhould  be 
lined  with  lead  or  tin. 

Three  workmen  are  employed  in  this  operation r. 
©ne  pours  out  the  colour,  the  fecond  dips  the  fkinsj 
and  the  third  puts  it  on  the  beam.  Thefe  three 
men  are  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  colouring 
eight  dozen  of  fkins. 

The  quality  of  the  wrater  is  a  material  thing  to> 
the  colour  of  Morocco  \  rain  water  is  too  hard  :  there- 
are  alfo  fome  nice  circumdances  of  which  one  is- 
not  always  mader,  for,  with  the  fame  drugs  and: 
the  fame  water,  a  finer  colour  will  be  obtained  at 
one  time  than  at  another. 

The  lacca,  lacque,  or  lake,  is  a  kind  of  wax  or 
reddifh  refill,  gathered  in.  India ,  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  where  it  is  depofited  by  flies:  this  refin* 
boiled  in  water  with  fome  acids  makes  a  dye  of  a 
very  fine  red.  The  lacque  is  brought  to  us  inr 
dicks  from.  Bengal^  Pegu,  and  Siam.  The  Eaft- 
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India  company  carries  on  this  commerce:  it  coRs 
about  fix  livrcs  a  pound  at  Paris.  Grain  lacque  is 
that  which  is  detached  from  the  Ricks  by  pafling  it 
between  two  Rones  :  it  is  from  this  grain  lacque 
that  fealing-ivax  is  made.  M.  Hellot  (Mem.  Acad. 
1741,  p.  64)  gives  a  method  of  extraditing  this  cc> 
lour  by  means  of  the  great  comfrey  rod. 

* . 

It  is  this  dye  which,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Commerce,  fays,  is  ufed  in  the  Levant  for  dying 
Morocco :  1  have  before  obferved,  that  it  is  the  kerm\ s 
they  make  ufe  of  at  Nicrjia  ;  but,  at  Diarbekir  they 
ufe  the  lacque  or  cochineal ,  and  M.  Geoffrey  thought 
it  was  the  fame  at  Paris. 

The  Laplanders,  to  redden  their  fkins,  wet  thena 
with  their  fpittle,  after  which  they  chew  torment'd 
root,  and  rub  the  ikins  with  the  dregs,  which  gives 
a. tolerable  good  red  •,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
urinous  fait  of  the  fpittle,  which  luRres  the  dye  of 
this  root.  This  volatile  urinous  fait,  common  to 
all  animal  liquors,  produces  the  fame  effect  on  the 
orchely  which  is  a  kind  of  mofs  the  dyers  ufe  with 
lime  and  urine. 

Of  the  Red  Morocco  Vat. 

Red  Morocco  requires  the  vat.  At  Paris  the 
day  after  the  Ikins  have  been  coloured,  they  pror 
ceed  to  the  vat,  which  is  made  of  gall-nuts  :  but 
the  vat  is  to  precede  the  dying  of  yelloiv  Morocco. 
The  gall-nut  is  a  kind  of  excrefcence  found  on  the 
oak  :  the  beR  come  from  the  Levant ,  Smyrna , 
Aleppo,  and  ! Tripoli  ;  thofe  of  Aleppo  are  reputed  the 
beR  :  the  French  galls  growing  in  Gafcony  and  Pro- 
ven.ee  are  greatly  inferior  to  them,  being  gene- 
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rally  fomewhat  red,  light,  and  fmooth,  'whereas 
thofe  of  the  Levant  are  heavy  and  thorny  t  this  per¬ 
haps  has  given  them  the  name  of  thorny  gall,  or 
rather  Galle  Ale  pine  ^  becaufe  they  come  from  Aleppo. 
The  galls  from  the  Levant  are  of  three  kinds  •,  the 
black,  green,  and  thofe  which  are  half  white  :  the 
dyers  ufe  them  according  to  their  oualitv  :  the 
black  and  the  green  dye  black,  and  the  white  dye 
linen.  The  light  galls,  the  produce  of  France , 
which  are  called  Caffenolles ,  are  ufed  by  the  fi He¬ 
dy  ers  to  make  a  black  :  ink  is  alfo  made  with  black 
and  green  galls  :  of  thefe  kind  of  galls  alfo  is  made 
hatters  black,  mixed  with  log- wood,  verdigrife 
and  copperas,  or  vitriol  of  mars  :  this  black,  when 
the  hatters  have  done  with  it,  is  ufed  by  the 
curriers. 

Mixed  galls  cod  72  llvres  a  hundred  before  the 
war;  in  1763  they  were  raifed  to  160  llvres ,  but 
thefe  galls  are  mixed  with  black  and  white,  and 
only  the  white  is  to  be  uled  for  Morocco  :  the  black 
is  fold  to  the  hatters  for  their  dye.  It  requires 
ninety-fix  pounds  of  white  galls  for  96  fkins,  which 
is  the  quantity  that  four  men  can  turn  at  once  in 
the  vat. 

Put  fifty  pound  of  galls,  powdered  and  fifted, 
into  cold  water,  which  being  flirred  a  little,  the 
fkins  are  flung  in,  and  the  vat  kept  dining.  One 
hour  after  add  twenty  pounds  more  of  galls,  and 
an  hour  after,  the  remainder  of  the  ninety- fix 
pounds,  whild  four  men  keep  them  continually 
dirring  with  (hovels,  for  twelve  or  dfteen  hours 
without  intermidion. 

The  vat  in  which  thefe  ninety-fix  fkins  are 
turned,  mud  be  of  deal,  never  of  oak:  it  mud 
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be  four  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  by  three  feet 
in  height.  Thofe  who  {Hr  the  {kins,  bring 
thofe  which  are  in  the  middle,  now  and  then,  to. 
the  edges  of  the  vat,  that  the  galls  may  be  equal¬ 
ly  diftributed,  and  penetrate  the  whole.  When 
thcfe  men  go  to  their  meals,  they  are  relieved  by 
others,  that  there  fhould  be  no  flop  in  this  ope¬ 
ration. 

1'he  fkins  being  left  all  night  in  the  vat,  fi- 
nifhes  the  tanning  :  a  board  is  placed  acrofs  the 
vat  to  drain  them  and  to  unfold  them,  and  the 
ikins  are  immediately  put  down  again  ;  this  is  twice 
done  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  hours.  Care  mult  be 
taken  wbilft  the  {kins  are  at  reft  in  the  vat,  to 
fpread  the  uppermolt  with  the  fiefli  outwards,  to 
preferve  the  reft,  and  thus  they  pafs  the  night  in 
the  vat,,  fometimes  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  fea- 
fon  requires  it ;  but  this  is  feldom  done.  Iron 
about  the  vat  would  be  dangerous  ;  and  in  gene¬ 
ra’,  in  all  operations  of  fkins,  and  particularly  of 
Morocco,  it  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

The  Gall-vat  is  ufed  in  Niccfia  before  colour¬ 
ing,  for  tho'e  fkins  which  are  intended  for  yellow  j 
(red  Morocco  requires  before  the  dye,  lumach, 
maflerings,  and  fait  only.)  for  every  forty  {kins 
that  are  to  be  dyed  yellow,  a  cold  infufion 
is  made  during  fix  or  feven  hours,  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  galls  in  eight  or  nine 
quarts  of  very  clear  water  ;  the  ikins  are  fleeped 
in  it  twenty-four  hours,  obferving  that  there  be 
jufl  liquor  fufficient  to  moiften  the  fkins  without 
floating  on  the  top  j  they  are  taken  out  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  well  walk¬ 
ed  in  frefii  water,  then  dried,  both  in  the  fhade 
and  in  the  fun  $  after  which  they  are  a  fecond 

time 
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time  walked  again  and  dried  as  before  :  this  is* 
the  preparation  for  Morocco  intended  to  be  dyed 
yellow. 

Continuation  of  the  red  Morocco  in  the  Levant. 

Red  Moroccos  being  dyed,  they  are  put  into 
decobtion  of  galls  :  this  is  done  at  NicoJiay  at  Di- 
arbcktr\  and  at  Paris, 

At  Diarhekir  the  red  morocco  is  only  prepared 
with  fecal  matter  and  bran  ;  finifiied  with  the  muj$ 
of  the  grape,  or  honey ,  fait ,  gum  lacque ,  or  cochi¬ 
neal. ,  alum ,  and  afterwards- galls,  which  makes  the 
laft  operation.  For  every  fifty  (kins  prepared  with 
dogs  dung  and  bran,  they  take  eighteen  pounds 
and  three  quarters  of  Pecquemefe ,  which  is  the  muft 
of  the  grape,  or  in  defebt  of  this,  fo  much  liquid 
honey,  which  is  fo  heated  as  to  bear  the  hand  5 
the  {kins  are  dipped  in  one  after  another,  piled, 
covered  over  with  a  packing-cloth,  and  thus  left 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  waffl¬ 
ed  two  or  three  times  in  water,  in  which  nine 
pounds  fix  ounces  of  common  fait  has  been  dif- 
folved,  after  which  they  are  half  dried. 

Whilft  the  {kins  are  drying,  they  put  eighteen 
pounds  three  quarters  of  gum  lacque ,  into  one  hun-  ’* 
dred  and  eighty-feven  pints  and  a  half  of  wat&V* 
and  in  defect  of  lacque,  three  pounds,  eight  ounces, 
and  two  drachms  of  cochineal  powdered,  into  one' 
hundred  and  fifty  pints  of  water  ;  it  is  diluted 
in  the  water,  and  boiled  for  three  hours,  with 
about  forty  drachms  of  powdered  alum  :  when 
it  is  cooled  fo  as  to  bear  the  hand,  the  fifty  fkins’ 
are  rubbed  over  with  it,  one  after  the  other 
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this  is  four  times  repeated,  obferving  each  time  to 
extend  and  pile  them  one  upon  another.  They  are 
then  dipped  one  after  the  other  in  cold  water,  in 
which  fifty  drachms  of  alum  has  been  diffolved  ; 
when  half  dried  they  are  foaked  and  trod  in  a  de- 
co&ion  of  galls  prepared,  as  I  {hall  fhew  on  the 
fubje£t  of  black  or  yellow  Morocco  ;  afterwards 
they  are  walked  in  frelh  water,  dried  in  the  fhade, 
or  by  a  temperate  fun  :  when  dry,  they  are  Jleeked 
and  hiflrcd  with  linfeed  oil,  like  the  black  morocco. 
The  dying  of  red  and  yellow  morocco  muft  be 
done  in  a  warm  place. 

Continuation  of  the  red  Morocco  at  Paris. 

I  fhall  now  return  to  the  Moroccos  at  Parisy. 
which  have  been  dyed  red  and  put  in  the  vat. 
When  taken  out  of  the  gall-vat,  they  muft  be 
wafhed  in  a  clear  water,  to  take  off  the  fuperflu- 
ous  gall,  as  was  done  when  taken  out  of  the  dye. 
When  wafhed.,  two  men  hand- wring  them  by 
pairs  ;  they  are  (hook  and  extended  lengthways  on 
a  table,  to  receive  the  oil  one  after  another,  the 
fiefli  fide  being  on  the  table,  and  the  grain  up<- 
wards. 

'The  oil  is  .contained  in  a  wooden  bowl  ;  a 
fpunge  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  or  a  fwah 
of  wool,  is  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  pafled  on  the 
grain  to  foften  them,  and  to  prevent  the  air  from 
crimping  and  hardening  them  ;  they  are  hanged 
on  hooks  by  the  pattes,  the  head  downwards,  grain 
to  grain,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  are  fo  difpofed,  that  the  current  of  air  may 
ftrike  fide- ways  in  the  intervals,  for  if  it  ftruck 
the  lurface  of  the  grain,  it  would  deftroy  the 
colour.  About  two  pounds  of  oil  are  required 
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for  the  eight  dozen  of  fkins,  and  two  men  half  a 
day  to  (hake,  oil,  and  hang  them  up. 

At  Nicofea  they  ufe  oil  of  fefame ,  or  of  jugeollne , 
which  is  the  oil  mod  ufed  in  the  Levant . 

Thefe  moroccos  remain  one  or  two  days  (more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  weather,)  in  the  drying- 
loft  ;  fometimes  they  are  taken  down  the  fame 
day  :  in  winter  they  often  require  a  week  :  how¬ 
ever  they  are  taken  down  as  fpeedily  as  poffible. 

Being  thoroughly  dry,  they  mufl  be  curried  and 
glazed,  being  firft  folded  two  by  two  in  fmall 
whifps,  grain  to  grain,  and  trod  on  a  clean  floor, 
two  at  a  time,  with  curriers  fhoes,  made  for  that 
purpofe.  One  man  may  tread  four  or  five  dozen 
in  a  day.  Then  they  are  to  be  grained  with  a 
wooden  graining-board,  lengthways,  breadthways, 
and  cornerways,  or  from  corner  to  corner.  A  man 
will  grain  four  dozen  a  day. 

They  muff  be  perched  on  the  flefh  fide  with  the 
perching-knife,  rubbing  it  with  whiting,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  knife  from  entering  too  far  into  the  jub¬ 
ilance  of  the  fkin. 

Black  Morocco  is  glazed  with  a  glafs,  made  in  the 
form  of  an  apple,  or  a  flat  onion,  worked  on  a  ta¬ 
ble  a  little  inclined  :  one  man  can  glaze  three  of 
four  dozen  in  one  day. 

Red  Morocco  is  glazed  with  a  wooden  roller, 
held  by  both  hands  :  and  the  fkin  extended  on 
an  oak-beam,  on  which  there  is  a  piece  o£ 
pear-tree  wood,  proje&ing  a  quarter  or  an  eighth 
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of  an  inch  ;  a  weight  with  a  fmall  book  is  fuf- 
pended  on  the  fide  of  the  fkin,  which  pulls  it 
down,  whiift  the  glazier  holds  and  governs  it  with 
his  thigh,  letting  it  hide  as  neceffary,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  advances  in  his  glazing. 

Each  fkin  is  twice  glazed,  that  all  intervals  and 
furrows  may  be  effaced  by  the  return  of  the  fleekerj. 
this  alfo  makes  the  grain  more  fhinirig:  one  man 
can  glaze  two  dozen  a  day,  for  which  he  i3  paid 
twenty-four  fob  a  dozen  :  this  operation  is  delicate* 
and  requires  habit  and  fkill  to  glaze  equally  and 
uniformly.  The  grain  is  lightly  watered  with  a 
fpunge  to  make  the  glazer  flip  eafy,  but  this  is  not 
neceffary  the  fecond  time; 

Glazing  lays  down  the  grain  of  the  Morocco ,  but 
as  the  grain  is  a  beauty  in  Morocco 9  they  rife  it 
again  by  means  of  a  cork  gaumelle ,  which  is  lightly 
drawn  over,  without  taking  off  the  luflre,  and 
this  is  the  laft  working  of  red  Morocco  at  Paris. 

Continuation  of  the  Yellow  Morocco  at  Paris. 

Morocco  fkins  which, are  to  be  yellowed ,  require 
Jefs  precaution  than  thole  which  are  to  be  dyed  red. 
'They  are  dyed  when  taken  from  the  vat,  and  it  is 
the  fame  with  refpeck  to  ail  other  colours,  except 
red  ;  they  even  let  them  dry  after  the  vat,  and 
thefe  they  call  fkins  in  crvjl ;  when  they  are  to  be 
dyed,  they  are  wetted,  trod  in  the  water,  wrung, 
half  dried,  alumed,  and  then  dyed. 

The  Avignon  berries  is  the  only  ingredient  tiled 
in  yellow  JVlorocco :  it  is  the  grain  of  a  tree  called 
Rh  amnia  catharticus  minor  ( Cafpari  Bauhtni  in 
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Pinace ,  p.  4.78)  and  by  Linnaus ,  Rha?nnusfpicis  ter- 
minalibus  floribus ,  quadrifidis  divicis ,  Spec.  p.  193. 
f Hortus  Cliff  or  tianus?  70.  Flora  Suecica,  193.)  that 
is,  lefler  buckthorn,  or  yellow  berries  :  this  kind 
of  buckthorn,  or  this  thorny  fhrub,  which  produces 
the  Avignon  berries,  grows  in  Provence ,  Dauphinyy 
and  Languedoc ,  from  whence  the  berries  are  brought 
to  the  dyers. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  yellow  berries  in  one 
bucket  of  water  will  dye  four  dozen  of  lldns  ;  this 
colour  dyes  eafily,  and  though  done  after  the  vat, 
it  is  as  folid  as  the  red,  which  is  given  in  tripe,  that 
is,  before  the  vat. 

At  Nlcofia  they  ufe  yellow  berries,  called  hala - 
gex  :  they  get  them  from  Caramanic ,  from  whence 
they  are  brought  to  Egypt ,  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago ,  where  the Rbamnus  catharticus  does  not 
grow  ;  and  they  ufe  the  common  yellow  berry  alfo. 

The  deeper  the  yellow  is  required,  the  more  it 
mud  be  forced  with  the  berries  :  it  may  be  brought 
to  an  orange. 

At  Mar  fellies  they  manufacture  blue  and  green 
Moroccos ;  without  a  minute  defeription  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  thefe  dyes,  lufiice  it  to  fay,  that  a  blue  ;’s 
made  with  turnfole  and  indigo ;  and  a  green  with 
verdegreafe  mixed  with  a  little  tartar,  or  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  yellow  and  blue. 

Yellow  Moroccos  &f  //^Levant. 

At  Nico/ia,  for  the  yellow  dye,  they  take  about  < 
five  pounds  of  halagex  or.  Avignon  berries,  with 

one 
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one  pound  and  a  half  of  roche  alum,  which  are  mix¬ 
ed  together  and  reduced  into  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  infufed  in  fixquarts  of  lukewarm  water,  over  a 
very  flow  fire,  for  one  hour  or  two,  obferving  not  to 
boil  the  liquor. 

They  put  the  forty  fkins,  which  are  to  be  dyed 
yellow,  into  a  kind  of  ftove,  extended  on  the  ground 
one  over  the  other  >  then  two  men  taking  each  the 
extremities  of  a  fkin,  one  of  them  dips  his  hand  in 
the  yellow  liquor,  and,  without  any  other  inftru- 
ment,  pafles  and  repafles  it  on  the  grain  of  the  fkin  : 
when  it  is  well  dyed,  they  fold  it  in  two  lengthways, 
and  as  they  are  dyed,  they  are  piled.  They  are 
then  turned  over  five  or  fix  times,  Hill  placing  them 
one  over  the  other,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the 
better. 

They  are  dyed  yellow  a  fecond  time,  after  the 
fame  manner,  turning  and  returning  them  about 
forty  times  ;  after  which  they  are  dipped  feven  or 
eight  times  in  very  clean  frefh  water ;  they  are  then 
dried  in  the  fhade,  perched  on  the  flefh  fide  to  take 
off  the  filth,  and  the  grain  lujired  with  a  Hick. 

Black  Morocco  Nicofia. 

They  take  the  fkins  when  they  have  paffed  the 
fumach  ;  for  they  require  neither  bran  nor  figs,  as 
the  red  Morocooy  nor  galls,  as  the  yellow  Morocco : 
they  take  fix  pounds  of  a  vitriolic,  aftringent 
earth,  which  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus^  and 
which  the  natives  call  Maurite  or  Maurizi ,  and 
a  handful  of  powdered  gall-nuts,  which  are  in¬ 
fufed  together,  cold,  for  two  or  three  hours,  in 
forty-five  or  forty-eight  quarts  of  water  :  this 
.  ,  liquor 
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liquor  is  black  j  each  fkin  is  rubbed  once  only,  and 
as  foon  as  it  is  dyed  it  rnuft  be  immediately  well 
wafhed  in  frefh  water,  for  without  this  precaution 
the  dye  would  burn  the  fkin  ;  they  are  then  extended 
to  dry  in  the  fhade  ;  they  make  this  dye  more  or 
lefs  black,  by  adding  more  or  lefs  maurite ;  they 
alfo  put  a  little  oil  on  the  furface  when  they  are 
'  almoft  dry. 

In  France ,  it  is  at  the  coming  out  of  the  fumacb^ 
or  rather  of  the  gall,  that  the  Morocco  receives  the 
black,  after  graining  with  the  paumelle,  and  fpar® 
ring  :  they  make  the  black  of  four  beer,  in  which 
old  iron  has  been  infufed,  as  has  been  faid  in  the 
Art  of  Currying  :  they  ufe  a  ball  of  horfe-hair  or  a 
rough  brufh,  which  is  dipped  in  the  dye,  and  with 
which  the  grain  is  rubbed  twice,  fometimes  three  or 
four  times,  drying  the  fkins  each  time,  except  the 
laft. 


At  the  laft  dying,  when  they  are  half  dried,  they 
are  trod  and  rubbed,  then  extended  on  a  table, 
grained  with  the  paumelle,  and  a  little  water  hung 
on  them  :  after  fparring,  they  come  again  on  the 
table,  to  be  grained  with  the  paumelle  lengthways* 
acrofs,  and  from  corner  to  corner,  this  raifes  the 
grain  ;  water  is  again  flung  on  them,  and  they  are 
glazed  afrefh  ;  finally,  they  are  grained  a  third  time 
with  a  wooden  paumelle. 

They  then  lujhe  the  grain  either  with  barberry- 
juice,  garlick,  citron,  orange,  or  four  beer,  be¬ 
ing  ftrongly  rubbed  with  a  woollen  cap  or  fwab  5 
the  edges  are  pared  on  the  beam,  perched  with 
the  perching- knife;  and  a  cork  paumelle  paffed 
over  to  raife  the  grain  :  this  is  the  laft  working. 

This 
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This  work  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  fat  goat 
fkins,  which  I  have  defcribed  in  the  Art  of  Curry¬ 
ing.  Copperas  dries  and  hums  the  fkin,  and  beer 
is  preferred,  becaufe  in  fome  meafure  it  feeds  the 
{kin,  and  gives  it  a  foftnefs  far  from  burning  and 
drying  it.  The  black  made  of  beer  is  bed  when 
old  ;  it  can  fcarcely  be  ufed  before  three  or  four 
months,  whereas  that  of  copperas  may  be  made  ufe 
of  as  foon  as  made,  and  this  is  the  reafon  bad  work¬ 
men  prefer  it. 


Continuation  of  Black  and  Yellow  Morocco  at 

Diarbekir. 

At  Diarbekir ,  the  fkins  which  are  to  be  put  in 
black  or  yellow  pafs  into  the  gall,  but  for  the  red 
they  ufe  the  mull  of  grapes  or  honey  :  for  fifty  fkins 
intended  to  be  yellowed  or  blackened,  they  take 
two  battetnens ,  or  twelve  ocques  of  powdered  galls, - 
which  is  diluted  cold,  as  a  liquid  pap,  in  three 
ocques  of  water  (an  ocque  weighs  four  hundred 
drachms,  or  three  pounds  two  ounces,  .French 
weight)  ;  as  foon  as  the  galls  are  foaked  fufhciemly 
and  precipitated,  the  fkins  are  put  in  and  trod 
with  the  feet  one  after  another,  which  is  repeated 
three  times  in  two  hours  ;  they  are  then  left  to 
foak  in  the  decoction  of  gall  till  the  next  morning  ; 
when  the  gall  pap  is  too  thick,  water  is  added  to 
it. 


The  next  day  the  fkins  are  taken  out,  worked  on 
the  flefli  fide,  trod  three  or  four  times  feparately, 
and  when  well  cleanfed,  they  are  again  put  into 
frefh  deco£tion  or  pap  of  galls,  fuch  as  the  firft, 
well  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  then  dryed. 

When 
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When  dried,  and  to  be  dyed  yellow,  for  every 
fifty  (kins,  they  take  two  ocques  of  grain  of  Jara ,  or 
berries  of  Avignon  ;  this  is  the  grain  or  berry  of  a 
i pecies  of  Lycium  of  Caraminla ;  Rhamnus  catharticus  ; 
to  which  is  added  fifty  drachms  of  powdered  alum, 
which  is  diluted,  like  thin  pap,  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  hot  water;  with  this  dye  they  rub  the  fkins, 
which  muft  be  moift  to  take  the  dye  rightly  ;  this 
operation  muff  be  done  in  a  hot  place. 

When  dyed,  they  are  folded  and  piled  one  over 
another,  and  thus  left  till  next  day,  when  they 
are  lightly  wafhed  in  cold  water,  in  which  forty 
drachms  of  alum  has  been  difTolved,  which 
{Lengthens  the  dye  and  the  fkin  ;  they  are  then 
dried  and  glazed,  without  ufing  any  kind  of  oil  as 
a  luftre. 

At  Diarb'ekir ,  for  black  Morocco ,  they  ufe  pow¬ 
dered  galls  twice,  as  for  the  yellow  ;  when  wafhed 
and  dried,  they  take  two  pounds  of  a  vitriolic  ferru- 
gineous  earth,  which  they  call  caraboya ,  which  is 
difTolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water;  'when 
the  water  is  well  loaded  with  it,  the  fkins  are  rub¬ 
bed  with  it  till  they  appear  of  a  fine  black  ;  they  are 
then  wafhed  in  frefh  water,  dried  in  the  fhade, 
glazed,  and,  laffly,  Juftred  with  oil  of  Bczeriane ,  or 
linfeed  oil. 


Of  the  Commerce  of  Moroccos. 

Ked  Moroccos  are  fold,  at  Paris ,  from  fixty  to 
eighty  livres  a  dozen,  weighing  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  pounds  a  dozen,  when  entirely  finifhed. 

The 
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The  yellow,  blue,  or  green  Moroccos  are  fold  from 
forty-eight  to  fixty  livres  a  dozen  ;  and  the  black 
Moroccos  from  fifty  to  fifty- five  or  fixty  livres. 

Morocco  is  ufed  by  tapeftry  workers,  (hoe-makers,, 
belt-makers,  fadlers,  cafe-makers,  and  trunk-mak¬ 
ers  ;  it  is  the  moil  edeemed,  the  deareft,  and  the 
fine  ft  of  all  leathers:  (hoes  made  of  black  Morocco 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  cleaned  with  a 
fponge  and  vinegar,  which  refiores  their  colour, 

and  dees  not  daub  or  foil  the  (locking. 

\ ;  . 

Spanijb  Moroccos  are  moftedeemed  for  goodnefs, 
yet  thofe  of  France  are  often  more  beautiful  ;  but 
for  quality  and  brightnefs  of  colours,  thofe  of  the 
Levant ,  Conjlantinople ,  Cyprus ,  Aleppo ,  and  Smyrna 
are  the  mod  fought  after.. 

The  book-binders  take  only  the  fmalled,  filled,, 
and  thinned  Moroccos ,  and  often  pare  them  on  the 
fleih  fide  to  make  them  thinner  $  they  pay  from, 
fixty  to  fixty- fix  livres  a  dozen. 

They  manufacture  m/ baftls  at  Limoges ;  tbefe  are 
(beep  (kins  dyed  red,  with  lefs  precaution  than 
Morocco  :  they  are  much  efteemed  at  Paris. 

White  Morocco  is  prepared  much  like  tawyers 
Jkins ,  of  which  I  (hall  give  a  particular  treatife  in 
the  Art  of  Leather- Drefling.  In  this  manufacture, 
they  ufe  feme  drugs  to  preferve  the  white  not 
known  to  the  tawyers,  and  which  have  not  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  river-work  of 
white  Morocco  is  carried  orf  the  fame  as  for  the 
red,  becaufe  goat  (kins  are  very  ungrateful  and 

difficult 
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difficult  to  be  worked.  After  all  the  different 
workings,  that  is,'  after  the  draining,  they  give 
it  the  bran  maflerings,  where  it  remains  four  or 
five  days  in  fummer,  and  eight  in  winter.  When 
the  maftering  has  role  feveral  times,  and  that  it 
falls  of  itfelf,  and  rifes  no  more;  they  whiten 
the  fkins  with  a  pafte  made  of  eggs  and  milk  as 
in  tawing  :  they  alfo  pretend, |that  to  prevent  them 
fpotting.  and  fpoiling  eafdy,  that  there  is  another 
fecret  ingredient  added  which  itrengtbens  the  grain 
of  the  white  Morocco:  if  fo,  this  muff  be  an 
aftringent,  They  are  then  grained  by  means  of 
the  currier’s  graining  board,  which  muff  have  a 
rough  pauinelle  ;  they  are  luftred  by  rubbing  them, 
with  a  clean  and  dry  linen. 

White  Moroccos  are  Iefs  ufed  in  France  than  in 
Italy ,  where  large  quantities  are  brought  from 
Smyrna.  The  Italian  women’s  fhoes  are  made  of 
it,  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  white 
fkins,  that  it  is  eafily  cleanfed  when  foiled,  being 
fuflicient  to  wafh  it,  and  when  dry  to  rub  it  with 
a  cloth,  by  which  it  recovers  all  its  quality  and 
brightnefs. 

The  cordouans  are  leathers  very  like  Morocco, 
but  tanned  with  bark,  in  which  they  differ  from 
Morocco,  which  arc  only  tanned  with  fumach  and 
galls  ;  probably  this  denomination  comes  from  the 
city  of  Cordoua  in  Anddujia,  the  fame  as  Ruffta , 
Hungary ,  and  Morocco  have  given  their  names  to 
other  kinds  of  leather. 


Fro  cedes. 
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ProcefTes  for  dying  Leather  Red,  and  Yel’ 
low,  as  pradliied  in  Turkey,  with  di- 
redtions  for  preparing  and  tanning  the 
fkins,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Pkilippo , 
a  native  of  Armenia,  who  received  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  one  hundred  pounds,  and  alfo 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  as  a  re~ 
ward  for  difcovering  this  fecret*. 

Article  X. 

Firji  preparation  for  the  Skins,  both  for  Red  and 
Yellow  Leather ,  by  dr  effing  them  in  lime . 

LEt  the  fkins,  dried  with  the  hair  on,. 

be  laid  firft  to  foak  in  clean  water  for  three 
days;  let  them  then  be  broken  over  the  flefh  fide, 
put  into  frefh  water  for  two  days  longer,  and  af¬ 
terwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an  hour.  Let 
them  now  be  broken  again  on  the  flefh  fide,  limed: 
in  cold  lime  on  the  fame  fide,  and  doubled  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  grain  fide  outward.  In  this  date 
they  mufl  be  hung  up  within  doors  over  a  frame 
for  five  or  fix  days,  till  the  hair  be  Iqofe  ;  which 
mufl  be  then  taken  off,  and  the  fkins  returned 
into  the  Jime-pit,  for  about  three  weeks.  Take 
them  out,  and  let  them  be  well  worked,  flefh  and 

grain,. 
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grain,  every  fixth  or  feventh  day  during  that  times 
after  which,  let  them  be  wafhedten  times  in  clear 
water,  changing^the  water  at  each  wafhing.  They 
are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  below 
mentioned. 


Article  II, 

Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  the  Red 
and  Yellow  Dyes  by  drenching . 

After  fque  ezing  the  water  out  of  the  fkins,  put 
them  into  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  warm  as 
■new  milk,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz, 
about  three  pounds  of  bran  for  five  fkins,  and 
water  fufficient  to  make  the  mixture  moderately 
fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each  pound 
of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  fkins  lie  three 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  \Ahich  time  they  muff  be  well 
worked,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench 
two  days  longer.  They  muft  be  then  taken  out 
«nd  rubbed  between  the  hands  ;  the  water  fqueez* 
ed  from  them,  and  the  bran  feraped  off  clear  from 
both  fid  es  of  the  fkins.  After  this  they  mud:  be 
a^ain  wafhed  ten  times  in  clear  water,  and  the 
water  fqueezed  out  of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the 
fkins,  whether  intended  to  be  died  red  or  yellow, 
is  the  fame  ;  but  afterwards  thofe  which  are  to 
be  dyed  red,  muft  be  treated  as  follows. 


Article 
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Article  III. 

Preparation  in  Honey  and  Bran  cf  the  Skins  that 

are  to  be  died  red . 

Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with  three  pints  of 
lukc-warm  water,  and  ftir  them  together  till  the 
honey  is  diffolved.  \  hen  add  two  double  hand** 
fuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  fkins  (for  which 
the  above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufR- 
cient)  work  them  all  in  it  one  after  another. 
Afterwards  fold  up  each  ikin  feparately  into  a 
round  form,  with  the  flefh  fide  inwards,  and  lay 
them  in  an  earthen-pan,  <£>r  other  proper  veffel  ; 
if,  in  the  Rummer,  by  the  fide  of  each  other',  but 
in  the  winter  on  the  top  of  each  other.  Place  the 
veffel  in  a  Hoping  pofition,  fo  that  fuch  part  of  the 
fluid  as  may  fpotaneoufly  drain  from  the  fkins, 
may  drain  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will 
then  rife  in  the  liquor,  and  the  fkins  will  fwell 
confiderably.  In  this  date  they  mull  continue  for 
feven  or  eight  days  ;  but  the  moiflure  that  drains 
from  them,  mud  be  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  as  occafion  may  require.  After  this  a  fur¬ 
ther  preparation  in  fait  is  necedary  ;  and  which 
mud  be  performed  in  the  following  manner. 

Article  IV. 

Preparation  in  Salt ,  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  red . 

After  the  fkins  have  been  fermented  in  the 
honey  and  bran,  as  above  mentioned,  let  them  be 
taken  out  of  that  mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  and  well  rubbed  with  dry  common  fea  fait,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a  half  a  pound  to  each  Ikin ; 
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the  fait  muft  be  well  rubbed  and  worked  with 
them.  This  will  make  them  contract  again,  and 
part  with  a  further  confiderable  quantity  of  moi- 
fture  ;  which  muft  be  fqueezed  out  by  drawing 
each  Ikin  feparately  through  the  hands.  They 
muft  next  be  fcraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the 
bran,  fuperfluous  fait,  and  moifture  that  may  ad¬ 
here  to  them.  After  which,  dry  fait  muft  be 
ftrewed  over  the  grain  fide,,  and  well  rubbed  in 
with  the  hand.  They  are  then  to  be  doubled 
with  the  flefti  fide  outward,  lengthways  from 
neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muft  be 
thinly  ftrewed  over  the  flefh  fide,  and  rubbed  in  5 
for  the  two  laft  operations  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  fall  will  be  fufficient  for  each  Ikin.  They 
muft  then  be  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other, 
between  two  clean  boards,  placed  Hoping,  breadth¬ 
ways  ;  and  a  heavy  weight  laid  on  the  upper 
board,  in  order  gradually  to  prefs  out  what  moi* 
fture  they  will  thus  part  with.  In  this  ftate  of 
prefture,  they  muft  be  continued  two  days  or 
longer,  till  it  is  convenient  to  dye  them,  for  which 
they  will  then  be  duly  prepared. 

Article  V. 

Preparations  of  the  Red  Dye ,  in  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion  for  four  Skins. 

Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a  copper,  with 
feven  ounces  of  Shenan*,  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag. 

Light 


*  Shenan,  is  a  drug  much  ufed  by  dyers  in  the 
Eaft  ;  and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports 
of  Syria  and  Africa  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  eaftern 
jointed  cali,  called  by  the  botanifts  felicornia  ; 

and 
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Light  a  fire  under  the  copper,  and  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take 
out  the  bag  of  fhenan,  and  put  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  fluid  or  lixivium,  ift,  two  drachms  of  alum  ; 
2dly,  two  drachms  of  pomegranate  bark  ;  3d  1  y, 
three  quarters  cf  an  ounce  of  turmeric  ;  4thly, 
three  ounces  of  cochineal  ;  5thly,  two  ounces  of 
loaf-fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  about 
fix  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a 
quart  of  the  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthern 
pan,  and  when  it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take 
one  fkin,  folded  lengthways,  the  grain-fide  out¬ 
wards,  and  dip  it  in  the  liquor,  rubbing  it  gently 
with  the  hands.  Then  taking  out  the  fkin,  hang 
it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  fuperfiuous 
dye.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  re¬ 
maining  three  fkins  ;  repeating  the  operation  on 
each  fkin  feparately,  eight  times,  fqueezing  the 
fkins  by  drawing  them  through  the  hands  before 
each  frefii  dipping.  Lay  them  now  on  one  fide 
of  a  large  pan,  fet  doping,  to  drain  off  as  much 


and  grows  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  and  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  There  is  a  lefler  fpecies  of  the 
felicornia  on  our  coaft,  which,  from  its  great 
affinity  with  the  fhenan,  might  be  prefumed  to 
have  the  fame  qualities.  On  fomc  trials,  howe¬ 
ver,  it  has  not  appeared  to  anfwer  the  intention 
of  the  fiienan  $  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  purfue 
the  examination  of  this  further,  as  fome  unknown 
circum fiances  in  the  collecting  or  ufing  the  Eng - 
lijb  felicornia,  might  occafion  the  mifearriage. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  eaftern  fhenan  may 
at  all  events,  be  eafily  procured  in  any  quantity, 
at  a  very  trifling  expence,  by  any  of  the  captains 
of  Turkey  fhips,  at  Aleppo  r  Smyrna ,  &c. 
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of  the  moifture  as  will  run  from  them  without  pref- 
fure,  for  about  two  hours,  or  till  they  are  cold  5 
then  tan  them,  as  below  directed. 

Article  VI. 

Tanning  the  Red  Skins. 

Powder  four  ounces  of  the  bed  white  galls,  in 
a  marble  mortar,  fifting  it  through  a  fine  fieve. 
Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  work  the  fkins  well  in  this  mixture  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  fkins  four-fold.  Let 
them  lie  in  this  tan  twenty-four  hours,  when  they 
mud  be  worked  again" as  before  ;  then  taken  out, 
feraped  clean  on  both  Tides,  from  the  firft  galls, 
and  put  into  a  like  quantity  of  frefh  galls  and  wa¬ 
ter.  In  this  frefh  mixture  they  mud  be  again  well 
worked  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  folded 
up  as  before,  and  left  in  the  frefh  tan  for  three  days. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  mu  ft  be  taken  out,  wafhed 
clean  from  the  galls,  in  feven  or  eight  frefh  quan¬ 
tities  of  water,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

Article  VII. 

Manner  of  drejfmg  the  Skins  after  they  are  tanned. 

When  the  fkins  have  been  treated  as  above,  and 
are  very  near  dry,  they  fliould  be  feraped  with  the 
proper  inftrument  or  feraper  on*the  fiefh  fide,  to 
reduce  them  to  a  proper  degree  of  thicknefs.  They 
are  then  to  be  laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed, 
by  rubbing  them  with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which 
they  muft  be  oiled,  by  rubbing  them  with  olive 
oil,  by  means  of  a  linen  rag,  in  proportion  of  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  for  four  fkins  :  then  they. 

M  are  - 
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are  to  be  grained  on  a  graining-board,  lengthways, 
breadthways,  and  cornerways,  or  fiom  corner  to 
corner. 

'  Article  VIII, 

\ 

\ 

Preparation  with  Galls ,  for  the  Skins  to  he  dyed 

•  yellow. 

After  the  four  fkins  are  taken  out  of  the  drench 
of  bran,  and  clean  wafhed,  as  before  directed  in 
the  fecond  article,  tfiey  muft  be  very7  well  worked 
half  an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound 
and  a  .half  of  the  belt  white  galls,  finely  powder¬ 
ed,  with  two  quarts  of  clean  water.  1  he  fkins 
are  then  to  be  feparately  doubled  lengthways  ; 
rolled  up  with  the  flefli  fide  outwards,  laid  in  the 
mixture,  and  ciofe  prefled  down  on  each  other, 
in  which  ftate  they  muft  continue  two  whole 
days.  On  the  third  day  let  them  be  again  worked 
in  the  tan  ;  and  afterwards  fcraped  clean  from 
the  galls,  with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftrument  (for 
.no  iron  muft  touch  them.)  They  muft  then  be 
put  into  a  frefh  tan,  made  of  two  pounds  of  galls 
finely  powdered,  with  about  three  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  well  worked  therein  fifteen  times.  Af¬ 
ter  this  they  muft  be  doubled,  Tolled  up  as  before, 
and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three  days.  On 
the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  fea 
fait  muft  be  worked  into  each  fkin  ,  and  the  fkins 
doubled  up  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan, 
till  the  day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken 
out,  and  well  wafned  fix  times  in  cold  water, 
and  four  times  in  water  lukewarm.  The  wa¬ 
ter  muft  'be  then  well  fqueezed  out,  by  laying 
the  fkins  under  preffure,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  a- 

boufc 
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bout  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  laid  upon  the 
uppermoft  board,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
dye. 

/  * 

Article  IX. 

Preparation  of  the  Yellow  Dye ,  in  the  proper,  pro¬ 
portion  for  four  Skins . 

Mix  fix  ounces  of  caffiari  gehira*,  or  dgehira* 
or  the  berries  of  the  eaftern  rhamnus,  with  the 
.fame  quantity  of  alum,  and  pound  them  together 
till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brafs  mortar, 
with  a  brafs  peftle.  •  Then  dividing  the  materials, 
thus  powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four 
ounces  each,  put  one  of  thofe  three  parts  into 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  in  a  china  Or 
earthen  veffel ;  and  fhir  the  mixture  together.  Let 
the  fluid  itand  to  cool,  ,  till  it?  wild  not' foal'd  the 
hand.  Then  fpreading  one  of  the  fkins  flat  on  a 
table,  in  a  warm  room,  with  the  grain  fide  upper® 
moft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the  tinging  liquor,  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  directed,  over  the  upper  or  grain 
fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  fid  11  with  the 
hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do  the 
like  with  the  other  three  fkins,  for  which  the  mix® 
ture  firfi;  made  wild  be  fufficient. 


*  The  caffiari  gehira  is  the  berries  of  an  eafiern 
rhamnus,  or  buckthorn  tree,  and  may  be  had  at 
Aleppo ,  and  other-  parts  of  the  Levant ,  at  a  fmall 
price.  The  common  Avignon ,  or  yellow  berries, 
may  be  fubftituted,  but  not  with  fogood  an  efFedb ; 
the  caffiari  gehira  being  a  {Longer  and  brighter 
yellow  dye,  both  for  this  ufe,  and  alfo  that' of  co¬ 
louring  paper-hangings,  &c. 
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This  operation  muft  be  repeated  twice  more  on 
each  fkin  feparately,  with  the  remaining  eight 
ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  berries,  and  alum, 
with  the  abovementioned  due  proportion  of  hot 
water  put  to  them,  as  before  directed. 

Theikins,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a. 
wooden  frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain 
fide  outwards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
drain,  when  they  muft  be  carried  to  a  river  or 
ftream  of  running  water,  and  well  walhed  therein, 
fix  times,  or  more.  After  this,  they  muft  be  put 
under  prefTure  for  about  an  hour,  till  the  water  be 
well  fqueezed  out ;  afterwards  the  ftcins  muft  be 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

s 

^This  being  done,  the  Ikins  are  to  be  drefled  and 
grained,  as  before  dire&ed  for  thofe  dyed  red,  ex¬ 
cept  the  oiling,  which  muft  be  omitted. 
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